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THE MEN WHO MADE THE WEST. 


The history of the great West, of the men who made it and the 
men whom it has made, cannot be compassed within the limits of 
a magazine article, or a book. It is the history of half a conti- 
nent; this development of half a century, Forty years ago there 
was not a railroad running into Chicago; to-day it is the focal 
point of 80,o00 miles of railroad, with connections extending 
over every division of the United States, Mexico, and the 
Dominion of Canada. Vast commonwealths by the dozen have 
been carved out of the virgin prairie; mineral wealth transcend- 
ing the dreams of romancists has been developed; cities of 
metropolitan importance have sprung up by the score; millions of 
acres have been brought under cultivation since 1850. The con- 
tinent is girdled by railroads; San Francisco is less than five 
days’ journey from New York; you can ride from Chicago to the 


seaboard within the limit of a day. Commerce, finance, manu-. 


factures, invention—all have shared in this wondrous advance- 
ment—and with all this and through this, men have come to the 
front. These men helped to make the West what it - still more 
did natural forces combine to make the men. 

In every field of usefulness; at bench and bar, in commerce and 
in the forum, in manufacturing industries, and in the halls of legis- 
lation, the West has produced men of mark and weight—men of 
light. and leading. Generations to follow, reading the life-story 


of these creators of an empire, will say with truth, “There were 
giants in those days.” 


We propose in this and succeeding articles to furnish a series 
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of sketches of the history-and life work of the leaders of thought 
and action who have been permanently identified with the 
development of this mighty West; who have grown up with it, 
and whose names are household words with us to-day. We deal 
with the men as they are and without favor or distinction; the 
sole qualification being that they are enrolled in the ranks of those 
who have helped to build up the great commonwealths which 
span the western half of the American continent. Sketches of 
men eminent in science, invention, commerce, law, the bench 
and bar, the fields of literature or trade, the learned professions, or 
the political arena, will find a place in the pages of the new Western 
magazine. The record of these men is that of to-day and of the 
last quarter century—a period fraught with greater advancement 
of civilization and culture than any hundred years preceding it. 
The subjects of our sketches are with us and among us, their 
early struggles and their later triumphs are part and parcel of 
the history of the great West of to-day—the chosen and elected 
seat of empire of the North American continent. They need no 
further introduction. 

Among the leaders of the financial world of the West, Lyman 
J. Gage may be counted in the first rank. For over thirty years 
he has been prominently connected with banking affairs, having 
begun as a cashier and risen to the presidency of one of the 
largest National banks in the country. A poor New York boy, 
having only the advantage of a common school education, he 
came West in 1855, and engaged in business in Chicago. A few 
years ‘ater he became connected with the Merchants Loan 
and Trust Company, and later with the First National Bank. 
A safe, conservative financier, Mr. Gage has on every occasion 
proved equal to the emergency. After the great fire of 1871, and 
during the panic of 1873, his wise counsels and prompt decision 
didas much to restore public confidence as could be done by any 
one man. See 

Mr. Gage, although-he has uniformly declined to accept public 
office, elective or appointive, has always taken a decided interest 
in the discussion of social and economic questions. He is an 
authority on statistics, a deep thinker, a ready speaker, and a 
writer of no mean ability. He took an active part in the Eco- 
nomic Conferences held in the Recital Hall of the Auditorium in 
1889, and on all occasions has shown himself a believer in the open 
and untrammeled discussion of measures of social reform. When 
the World’s Columbian Exposition was inaugurated, Mr. Gage was 
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unanimously elected president of the Board of Directors, and in 
that position rendered magnificent service to the great project. 
Pressure of private business compelled him to resign this office, 
and upon this occasion his associates of the directory presented 
him with a magnificently bound illuminated book, containing a 
testimonial of his worth, and resolutions of the regard in which 
he is held. The motto attached to his portrait well expresses the 
feelings entertained as to his character by those who know him 
best: 

‘Honor and fame from no condition rise, 

Act well thy part, there all the honor lies.” 

As soldier, lawyer, jurist and publicist Walter Q. Gresham is 
well and favorably known, not only in the West, but throughout 
the United States. Born in Indiana sixty years ago, he received 
a good education and at the age of twenty-one was admitted to 
the bar of his native State. Just before the breaking out of the 
civil war he was elected to the State Legislature, but on his 
country’s call to arms he resigned his position to accept a com- 
mission in the volunteer service. At Atlanta Col. Gresham was 
severely wounded, and received the brevet of Major-General of 
volunteers for his gallant services inthe field. In 1869 President 
Grant appointed him United States Dis:rict Judge for the district 
of Indiana, which position he resigned in 1882, to become Post- 
master-General in President Arthur’s cabinet. In July, 1884, on 
the death of Secretary Folger, Judge Gresham became Secretary 
of the Treasury. In the following October he was appointed 
United States Circuit Judge for the Seventh circuit, which posi- 
tion he still acceptably fills. Judge Gresham was a prominent 
candidate for United States Senator in 1880, and at the Republi- 
can National Convention held in Chicago in June, 1888, he re- 
ceived 123 votes on the third ballot. During the recent political 
campaign the name of Judge Gresham was suggested in several 
quarters as an eligible Presidential candidate. His known sym- 
pathy with the working classes, and the breadth and liberality of 
his views commended him to the managers of the Labor party, 
but Judge Gresham's Republicanism was of too sturdy a type to 
permit him to accept a nomination at the hands of any other 
party, and he respectfully declined. Still in the prime of life, 
and possessed of a logical mind and great capacity for work, Judge 
Gresham bids fair to long occupy the judicial bench which his 
legal talents and high character adorn. 

Another distinguished legal luminary, equally eminent as a 
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statesman and a scholar, and one who has filled for nearly fifty 
-years a prominent place in political life and in legal circles, is 
Lyman Trumbull. Born in Connecticut in 1813, he removed to 
the State of Georgia, where he acted as principal of a college, 
studied law, and was admitted to the bar. In 1837, at the age of 
twenty-four, he removed to Illinois, and for forty-five years he 
has been identified with the West, its building up and its growing 
fortunes. In 1841 Mr. Trumbull was elected Secretary of- 
State of Illinois, and seven years later was chosen a justice of 
State Supreme Court. Judge Trumbull in the early days acted 
with the Democratic party, and was elected to Congress as a 
Democrat in 1854. Before his term was out he was chosen 
United States Senator for the term commencing March 4, 1855. 
The slavery question was beginning to become a living factor 
in politics, the Republican party was forging to the front, and 
new issues arose and clamored for solution. Senator Trumbull 
differed with his distinguished colleague Stephen A. Douglas on 
the slavery question and cognate subjects, and found himself un- 
able to act with the Democratic party organization. In the great 
campaign of 1860, his name was prominently considered as a 
candidate for the Republican Presidential nomination, but the 
Senator favored the nomination of Mr. Lincoln and gave his 
support to the great Illinoisan. In 1861 Senator Trumbull was 
re-elected. He gave a steady support to Mr. Lincoln’s adminis- 
tration, and took an active part in the passage of the constitu- 
tional amendment abolishing slavery. But when the impeach- 
ment of President Andrew Johnson came before the Senate, Mr. 
Trumbull was one of the nineteen Senators who voted for his ac- 


*quittal. Later he acted with the Democratic party, which in 


1880, nominated him for Governor of Illinois. Judge Trumbull 
resumed the practice of law in Chicago, after leaving the United 
States Senate, and even yet, although far advanced in years, is 
reckoned among the foremost members of the bar of Illinois. 
The Dean of the journalistic profession west of the Alleghenies 
and the most prominent of the Republican editors of the United 
States is Mr. Joseph Medill, editor’ and principal proprietor of 
the Chicago 7ribune, with which paper he has been identified 
for nearly forty years. Born in New Brunswick, of good Scotch- 
Irish stock, in 1823, he removed to Ohio when a boy, practiced 
law for a short time in Massillon, and then began his newspaper 
career as the editor of a Whig and Free Soil paper in Cleveland. 
But the little town by the lake did not afford free scope for Mr. 
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Medill’s abilities, and he sought and found a wider and more 
promising field in Chicago. 

In 1855 he purchased an interest in the Chicago Tribune. Mr. 
Medill took an active part in the foundation of the Republican 
party, which he has supported consistently for many years. 
After the great fire of October, 1871, while the city lay in ashes 
it was felt that there was no time to quarrel over partisan elections 
for municipal officers. An agreement was reached between the 
leaders of the Democratic and Republican parties, at which what 
was known as the “‘fire-proof”’ ticket was prepared to be voted for 
at the pending city election. Mr. Medill was elected Mayor on 
this ticket. He had served in the previous year in the Constitu- 
tional Convention, which revised the organic law of Illinois. To 
him is due the introduction of the system of minority representa- 
tion, as applied to the election of Representatives and the limita- 
tion of municipal bonded indebtedness to five per cent. of the 
taxable valuation. 

Mr. Medill took a lively interest in civil service reform and was 
appointed by Gen. Grant a member of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, On several occasions his name has been suggested as a 
representative of the United States at Paris or London, but all 
such offers he has uniformly declined. First and last he is a 
newspaper man, and under his guidance the 77tbune has become 
a power in the land and the leading exponent of Republican 
principles in the West. 

George M. Pullman stands in this list as one of the most 
successful creators of a great industry whom even this century 
of vast undertakings has produced. From the smallest of 
possible beginnings he has worked up a gigantic business, not 
only in this country, but in Europe, and has revolutionized the 
entire system of railroad passenger travel. It was in 1859 that 
Mr. Pullman began his connection with the sleeping-car enter- 
prise, and prior to that time the accommodations offered to long 
distance travelers were of the most meager description. Mr. 
Pullman’s chief idea was to adapt the sleeping-car for occupancy 
by day, as well as by night, and to so improve the accommoda- 
tions as to render railroad journeys of extended duration a 
pleasure rather than a toil. His first essay met with little 
encouragement, but he still persevered until now the Pullman 
Palace Car Company own, or control, more than 2,300 Cars, 
which are run over roads having a mileage of 125,000 miles. 

But, aside from the immense industry of which he is the parent 
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and still the guiding and controlling spirit, the name of George 
M. Pullman will go down to fame as a builder of cities. Nothing 
more unique in its conception and construction than the bustling, 
manufacturing town, which in ten years has attained to a popula- 
tion of over 12,000, has ever been seen even in this busy West. In 
1880 the Pullman Company decided to concentrate their various” 
manufacturing interests in one place and selected asite near Lake 
Calumet, fourteen miles from the then center of Chicago, but now 
included within the corporate limits. The purpose was to provide 
not only facilities for manufacturing palace cars and other railroad 
appliances, but to furnish homes for the thousands of employes 
necessary for the conduct of the works. Most cities grow up 
gradually and without plan. The cross-roads grocery and tavern 
swells to a hamlet, a village, a town, has a boom, and becomes 
a city; but this was not to be the case with the town of Pullman. 

Cities which grow up, especially if they extend rapidly, suffer 
by reason of the lack of preparation in the beginning and retain 
many of the most objectionable features of village life long after 
they have quadrupled their populations. But Pullman was born 
full-grown. Before a brick was laid for factory or residence, the 
whole site was thoroughly drained and a perfect water, gas and 
sewer system put in, the streets macadamized and planted with 
trees ,and the entire plan for a great manufacturing city mapped 
out. Churches, schools, a theater and public halls, markets, a 
public library building, parks and public squares were provided. 
Side by side with the vast manufacturing buildings, rose the 
comfortable and well-appointed brick dwellings designed for the 
employes, who number some 13,000 to 15,000 in all. 

George M. Pullman, the creator of this new city and the man 
whose name is identified with luxurious railroad travel through- 
out Europe and America, began life in the year 1831, and at the 
age of fourteen years struck out to get his own living. As clerk 
in a New York village store he received the princely remunera- 
tion of forty dollars a year for four years. Then he learned a 
trade—cabinet-making—then became a contractor in a small 
way, and finally, like so many other enterprising sons of the East, 
changed his base of operations to the rising city of Chicago. He 
is now a hale and healthy man of threescore, a millionaire several 
times over, and a thorough representative of the push, vim and 
vigor characteristic of the men who have helped to make the 
West, and whom the West in return has made wealthy and 
famous. 
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Potter Palmer, the millionaire real estate man, and proprietor 
of one of the largest and finest hotels on the American continent, 
was born in the State of New York in 1826, and began commer- 
cial life as clerk in a drygoods store. He removed to Chicago 
in 1852, when the city claimed a population of 60,000, and estab- 
lished a drygoods business which grew rapidly. This he main- 
tained until after the close of the civil war, when he sold out to Mar- 
shall Field and Levi Z. Leiter, and the firm became Field & Leiter. 

Mr. Palmer had always great confidence in the future of Chi- 
cago and showed his good judgment by purchasing large 
amounts of property on Michigan avenue, State street and other 
down-town thoroughfares. It was through him that State street 
was widened and made available for a great retail street. Among 
his investments was a fine lot on the North shore on which he 
has built a palatial residence. 

But it is as a hotel-keeper that Potter Palmer has won the 
widest fame. As early as 1869 he built on State street what was 
then the finest hotel in the West. This was destroyed in the great 
fire of 1871, only to be rebuilt on a much more extensive scale. 

As illustrative of the influence which the German-Americans 
possess, in the matter of building up the West, the career of Anton 
C. Hesing may be taken. His connection with public affairs has 
been an extended one, while, by reason of his connection with 
the Staats-Zeittung, the foremost German newspaper of the 
West, he has become even more widely known. Mr. Hesing, al- 
though over sixty years of age, is a man of striking personality, 
and looks as he is, the embodiment of strength and vigor. He 
has always taken an active part in the establishment and mainte- 
nance of benevolent and social organizations among the German- 
American citizens, and the Old People’s Home at Altenheim has 
been his special care. 

As with the father, so with the son. Public affairs and the 
editorship of the Staats-Zeitung, occupy the time of Mr, 
Washington Hesing, one of the most genial and popular of men. 
Mr. Hesing, although he has never sought elective office, has 
filled important appointive positions in connection with the 
Board of Education and similar adjuncts of the city administra- 
tion. It is understood that he aspires to become Chicago’s 
World’s Fair mayor, and he does not deny the soft impeachment. 

Judge John P. Altgeld, the Democratic candidate for Governor 
of the State of Illinois, began life with few advantages of position, 
but by industry and application, with the help of that good for- 
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tune which the growing West bestows upon her sons, he has risen 
to a position of affluence as well as power in the political field. 
Judge Altgeld’some years ago served a term as Judge in Cook 
county, but retired from that position in order to administer his 
large real estate and building investments He has always taken 
a great interest in social and economic reform and has contributed 
articles on such subjects to the leading magazines and -reviews. 
Still a young man, and in the possession of vigorous health, Judge 
Altgeld has made a reputation as a public speaker as well as a 
writer. He is of German extraction, and holds the liberal views 
characteristic of his race. 

Philip D. Armour has in his employment enough men to con- 
stitute a respectable sized army, and his various establishments 
transact an annual business of over $70,000,000. Although many 
times a millionaire, Mr. Armour personally attends to his vast 
business, reaching his office before his clerks, and being among 
the last to leave. ‘The ramifications of this business extend over 
Europe and America, and the products of the Armour packing 
houses are known in all parts of the globe. 

This busy man to whom every moment of the day brings its 
task, this man who deals in millions, and settles operations involv- 
ing hundreds of thousands with a “Yes” or “No,” has another 
side to his character. If you would see him at his best find him 
at the Armour Mission on Thirty-third street, Chicago, where 
fifteen hundred children receive instruction and look to Mr. 
Armour as their guide, philosopher and friend. The Mission 
was endowed by Mr. Armour’s brother, Joseph F. who bequeathed 
$00,000 for its support, and it has been liberally supported by 
the subject of this sketch. 

Philip D. Armour, who is of Scotch descent, was born on a 
farm in Madison county, New York, in 1830, and spent his early 
years in farming operations, acquiring meantime a common 
school education. In 1850 he went to California by the Overland 
route, but did not long remain inthe Golden State. He returned 
to Wisconsin and begame connected with John Plankinton ina 
packing house at Milwaukee. The firm of Plankinton & 
Armour made a great deal of money during the war and in 1875 
Mr. Armour, who was already a millionaire, transferred his oper- 
ations to Chicago. Since that time his business has been extended 
with incredible rapidity until he and his associates control the 
entire packing interests of the country. 

Chicago, Lil. James MAITLAND, 
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A ROMANCE OF THE SADDLE, 


CHAPTER 


ft was in South Africa, but for once in a way it has nothing to 
do with ostriches. 

This is how it came to be. 

In health I was no better thaa I ought to have been, and the 
worthy leech whom I consulted on mine often infirmities handed 
me the following prescription : 

BR. Three months up country with plenty of horse-back exercise ; 
to which was appended the abbreviation station summend ; which 
by interpretation runs, #0 be taken immediately. 

This prescription may appear to many as a mere placebo, but I 
assure the reader it did not assume thataspect withme. Riding! 
Why I knew nothing about it ; had never cast my legs athwart the 
small of a horse’s back in my life. ‘‘ Cod liver oil three times a day 
and drop the cigars” would have been an easy order in comparison. 
I felt half inclined, as I passed the hospital on my way back to 
my rooms, to order a bed in the surgical ward in advance ; for I 
was fully determined to act upon advice which I felt ought to be 
good at two guineas. 

When I said that I-had never stridden a horse in my life I did 
not adhere to the strictest veracity. For I must confess that in my 
tenderer days, horsemanship had been more or less of a hobby 
with me, 

Let me describe to you my whilom steed, yclept Cairn- 
brogie. This noble beast originally belonged to my elder brother, 
who himself undertook its “breaking in” with such unqualified 
success that the animal came into my possession with its right eye 
out, an ear missing, a compound comminuted fracture of the south- 
east fetlock, and a tail as bald as an ebony ruler. Curveting, 
estrapade, and all the like little sinfulnesses of equine minority 
had been thrashed out of Cairnbrogie through the instrumentality 
of the business end of a toy drumstick ; and the only mettle the 
_horse possessed when he reverted to me consisted in a few 
sporadic brass headed tacks which fastened the remnants of a 
hay stuffed saddle to his back, and a coil of number four gauge 
wire, which bound the fractured fetlock above alluded to. Never- 
theless, even in my day Cairnbrogie was a “selling goer,” and , 
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covered his ground to such purpose that an addition to the family 
I patronize necessitated his removal from the nursery to a disused 
attic where he finally fell a prey to dry rot. Poor old Cairnbrogie ! 
I shall never forgive myself that no one was by to perform the 
last offices, and close his one remaining eye. 

* * * * * * * 


In a week's time I found myself in the heart of the pathless Karoo, 
400 miles up country, at Bleak House, the farm of a certain Mr. 
Bagstock, a comfortable gentleman wha did little else for his 
living than breathe and count sheep. 

Having been forewarned that the nearest dwelling to Bleak 
House was some ten miles distant, and that Mr. Bagstock’s family 
consisted merely of a wee toddling note of interrogation of about 
three summers, I had prepared myself for quite a quiet time, and 
had brought with me heaps of books—solid mathematical ones— 
wherewith to while away the evenings and intervals between 
medicine taking. Judge then of my pleasant surprise when 
after a cordial greeting I learnt from Mr, Bagstock that two 
young lady guests—nieces—were at present making things hum 
at Bleak House. 

Now I love mathematics passing well; but there are several 
other things I love as well—perhaps better. For instance, I love 
to meet with “decided hits” in any of my undertakings; I also 
love to fall in with “undecided misses” wherever I may happen 
to find myself. Wherefore I had a sort of presentiment that the 
mathematical programme might have to be postponed szne die. 

* * * * * * 


“Miss Lilian Huntencross; Mr. Ogilvie’ —that’s me with pulse 
at 130. Before the introduction was well over, I loved Miss 
Huntencross with all the deep earnestness of my nature. Love at 
a glance. Here in form and feature was a nearer approach to 
my ideal than I had ever hoped to see “ripe and real.” That 
Miss Huntencross’s lips were opening roses, that her teeth were 
glistening pearls, that her figure was gracefully lissom—-tout cela 
va sans dire. 

Miss H. had a nose just sufficiently retroussée to indicate a 
delicate piquancy and originality of manner. Her rich hazel 
eyes had just enough of the dreamy and spiritual without being 
cant-help-it and die away, and she spoke with a slight foreign 
accent which to me was absolutely irresistible. Withal, Miss H. 
was possessed of that comely dignity, which, twin sister to beauty, 
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while it nips in the bud any symptoms of undue familiarity, stim- 
ulates to a chivalric acquirement of a dignified intimacy. 

“Miss Daisy Stewart; Mr. Ogilvie’—this time pulse normal. I 
only gave enough heed to Miss Stewart to perceive that her 
face was what would be called interesting and sympathetic rather 


than fascinatingly pretty--a homely face which I had seen in 
replica over and over again. When the summer sun floods the 
azure we pay but little heed to the thin gauzy film which after 
sundown we honor as Queen of the starry heavens. 

Miss Stewart called Miss Huntencross, Lily. Henceforth I 
shall follow Miss Stewart’s example, thereby combining tender 
associations with a saving of space and printer’s ink. 

There was one little point about Lily that I did not like; 
she was horsey to a degree. Horseflesh and the turf constituted 
the menu of her mental pabulum ; and off the saddle she seemed 
to find life altogether hollow and insipid. Every little article of 
apparel admitting thereof was fashioned after the similitude of a 
horse shoe—except the brooch, which was a five-barred gate of 
gold effectively closing the interior lacuna which ever characterizes 
your sporting collar, a a mode. Now although up to date I had 
harbored an ingrained dislike tothe horsey woman, I felt that 
I could not let so trifling and really unfounded a prejudice stand 
between me and such atreasure as Lily, who in all other respects 
commanded my warmest appreciation. My idiosyncrasy must be 
battled with and overcome, and above all my inexperience of 
horseflesh and horsemanship must be kept dark at any risk. For 
there is only one word that approaches a correct qualification of 
my ignorance of matters pertaining to the stable. I refer to the 
adjective abyssmal. 


If Miss Stewart had any specific shortcomings (other than those 


common to her sex) I didn’t perceive them, but then that may ° 


have been that I was too busy elsewhere to look for them. True 
there was a certain charm in the half sadness of her look, and ir 
the sympathetic manner in which she listened to all one’s 
words of wisdom, yet so far as I was concerned this was 
counteracted by an evident want of character and “go.” She was 
altogether too plastic, too simple, too much of a Copperfield’s 
Dora. To my thinking, she was the kind of girl that ought to 
sleep in a cradle. The youthful essayist on girls might well have 
had such specimens as Miss S. in mind when his contempt reached 


an acme in the statement : ““There are many girls who have never 
killed a cat.” 
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But I fancy I hear the fair reader indignantly challenging me 
to vindicate my parentheses in the last paragraph. 

Well, there is one fault which all women I have yet met with 
possess ; a fault scarcely noticeable in youth, but which intensifies 
with ripening years. They all love darkness better than light, not 
that their deeds are evil, bless ’em ! but simply because chemists 
have not as yet discovered an absolutely “fast” color for 
curtains and carpets. Then again, all women—but to our story. 

Every one who knows the right way on of a horse, has heard of 
the famous Epsom race-course in England, where annually such 
world-wide known races as the Derby and Oaks are run. But 
few may be aware that close to the race-course there stands a 
college where my young idea was taught to shoot. Now, I 
would defy any one, be he never so unsportsmanlike, to pass 
through the course at Epsom college without picking up, in 
addition to such attainments as the indifferent rendering into con- 
tinental languages of such dogmatic incivilities as “the pen, the 
ink, and the paper of my aunt, are better than the pen, the ink, and 
the paper of your mother's uncle,” much hearsay knowledge of 
things pertaining to the turf, turfy. The grounds for my defi- 
ance being that I myself gleaned a fair amount of such informa- 
tion. All this stood me in good stead with Lily. I spoke 
familiarly of the jockey Archer, as “Old Freddie.” I sketched 
for her special behoof a ground plan of the Epsom course, and 
grew excited over reminiscences of the famous Tattenham 
corner. I spoke convincingly on the subject of martingales and 
principled betting. I let myself loose on the connotation of the 
term “welching,” not forgetting the while to intersperse my 
remarks with such explanations as “Yoicks,” “Whoo-oop,” “Tally- 
ho,” which seem to be especially acceptable to the sporting ear. 
Even Miss Stewart who was not much of an enthusiast, seemed 
much interested. She listened to me with a peculiar amused sort 
of smile, which had it been smiled by other than the confiding 
Miss S, I should have pronounced tinged with an underwash of 
skepticism. 

That Lily was impressed I have not the slightest doubt. “ How 
delightful!” she exclaimed. “I should like to seea Derby run, 
in fact I should love to ride in one myself. Of course you 
ride, Mr. Ogilvie ?”’ 

Now there are a good many hard things in this world; but to 
own up to incompetence in a subject on which for the last half 
hour or so you have been expatiating as one with authority, at 
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beauty’s feet, is hard enough to top Mob’s scale of hardness and 
scratch crystalline carbon itself. If Lily had merely asked, ‘ Do 
you ride, Mr. Ogilvie?” I think I should have owned up to the 
truth (more or less), and told her that I wsed to be a great hand 
at it, in my younger days, allowing her to infer from my emphasis 
on the word “used,” that through the effects of disuse I must in 
the meantime inevitably have lost my seat. But when she asked 
the question in such a manner as to clearly indicate herself 
thoroughly convinced of an answer in the affirmative, with her 
“ Of course you ride,” what could a fellow do but reply promptly, 
‘‘Ride? Ra—ther?” Any way that’s what I did, reinforcing the 
laconism with a racily conceived and spuriously enthusiastic 
“vou bet!” 

Thereupon it was arranged that upon the morrow before 
breakfast we should all three go for a spin; before breakfast— 
because Miss Stewart and Lily, having arranged a visit to Kim- 
berley, were leaving by the mid-day train, and the station was 
three hours away. 

“Leaving so soon?” I asked with a catch in my voice, and 
trying to look like a cab driver when he receives his legal fare. I 
think Lily liked that look; it seemed to reach her, for she 
answered with more warmth than her wont, “ Yes, I am very sorry, 
but it’s a long standing promise, and we must go. It is only for 
one short week, Mr. Ogilvie.” Short week forsooth! Short 
When that evening I retired to my room I noticed that some 
feminine hand had been busy since my arrival in the morning, 
draping with silk remnants and tricking out with ribbons as 
woman’s hands only know how. Moreover, two vases of flowers 
exquisitely arranged diffused their incensed breath through the 
apartment. Whose work was this? Not the black Hottentot 
servants; nor Mrs. Bagstock’s. The former were incapable; the 
latter had been busy all day in the dairy against the Kimberly 
market of the morrow. A few scraps of ribbon, and the right 
hand, and the barn is a palace. I went around and kissed the 
decorations severally, at each osculation ponderously sighing as I 
whispered passionately the name of names, “the fair, the inex- 
pressive she ”"—my Lily! StillI was not happy; the course of 
true love never did run smooth. The matter of the morning 
ride was a mental cucumber and precluded all cerebral serenity. 
This ride couldn’t be! Something mus¢ occur to prevent it and 
save me from ridicule, and perhaps (I shuddered) sudden death; 
the horses not to be caught and “kraaled”’ in time; sickness of 
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some sort; mild, balmy earthquakes just to upset and untidy 
things a bit; some such contretemps. I never in all my life, except 
on one occasion in the Bay of Biscay, felt so ready “ To drop 
head-foremost in the jaws of darkness, and to cease.” Yet 
every black cloud of despair has its silver lining. After all, had 
I been so far wrong in saying I could ride? Who knows? Why 
should not riding come intuitively to me, as does the art of 
swimming to some, and the graceful and intricate athletics of 
courtship to the many? Trial is proverbially the only gauge of 
capability. Solacing myself with such sarcenet reflections, I fell 
into the velvet embrace of Morpheus. 


CHAPTER II. 


On the eventful morning I awoke to that indistinct and numbly 
painful state of consciousness which needs no description to 
those who have experienced awakening to a day of anticipated 
ordeal. Rushing to the window, I flung it open and pushed back 
the sun shutters. A wealth of dazzling sunlight and an intoxi- 
cating wave of fresh morning-scented air flooded the room. 
Bother it! I had expected as much. A poet couldn’t have 
dreamed himself a finer wedding day on a lobster salad, and 
pate de fote gras supper. 

The table-topped mountains and the conical Kopjies dotting 
the Veldt, stood out clear in the level sunlight, clothed in the rich 
browns and grays of early morning; the mimosa and blue 
gums bathed their uppermost branches in the surface waters of an 
inverted aerial ocean of richest cerulean dye—a deep infinite blue 
pierced only here and there with the snowflake flash of locusts’ 
wings; the mocking birds out of sheer superabundance of careless 
joy were singing themselves into ulcerated throats; but the spirit 
of Gallio was upon me, and I cared for none of these things. 

From the sheep Kraal, where the Hottentot hands of Isaac and 
Jacob were already busy sheep-dipping, came the plaintive 
bleating of ewes that had lost scent of their baptized lambs and 
ceased to be comforted. In a neighboring Kraal, Abraham in 
selecting the horses for our projected! ride, seemed in deadly 
peril of his life. 

Already he had singled out two, but the third was over skit- 
tish and was affording him a grand opportunity for a display of 
the resources of his vocabulary. At last however, the animal was 
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cornered, but just as Abraham was about to lay hands on it, a 
final charge at the kraal wall razed.a portion thereof to the 


ground, and a fierce stampede ensued. 
For a moment my heart bumped violently at my epiglottis. 


Would they all escape ? 
In the face of the universal principle of the malignity of matter 


(in accordance with which bread and butter never fails to fall 
grease downward, and India-rubber works best on paper that is 
not worth cleaning), I was bold enough to hope with something 
akin to faith that a kind providence was watching over me, 
and that they would all get loose. 

So they did—all except one old fool of a horse, which from 
that time forth I hated as I hate a spring cleaning or a cold water 


shave. 
“Frisch gewagt tst halb gewonnen” brought me but thin comfort 


as I dressed myself for the part I ‘was unwillingly cast for, 
Swinging the small mirror to command the whole of my person 
from the white folds of my cravat—fixed witha safety pin just far 
enough foul of the perpendicular to impart a certain jaunty 
flavor to the whole—down to my tightly fitting yellow leggings. 
I flattered myself that I at least looked my part. 

Yet stay! Happy thought! Selecting from the vase of flowers 
a spangled nerine,lily—most gorgeous flower that blows—I 
wiped some pollen off it with my lips and then pinned it carefully 
in the left lappel of my coat. It wasa big lappel, and if its but- 
ton hole did not actually extend over, it went quite near enough 
to the cardiac region of my anatomy for all purposes of delicate 
symbolism. 

Gloving my hands the while, I walked round to the front of the 
house where the steeds were in waiting. 

There was Lily blooming in the freshness of the morning air, 
fairer than her sisters of the field who in turn with folded hands 
outSolomon Solomon in all his glory; and Daisy too ina 
cunningly tilted saucy little sailor hat, and a tightly fitting black 
habit which was a realized fashion plate—by George! I had up 
to date failed to thoroughly appreciate Miss Stewart. 

Having selected (I could have found it in my heart to have 
followed in both cases, the example of the early Christians, if 
needs had been) and having duly disposed of the day’s meteor- 
ology, my flower of flowers requested to be helped into her saddle. 
Now I had enjoyed but an illiberal education, and I knew no 
more how to proceed about assisting a lady to the leather than I 
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knew of my own mind or any other vast subject. In my quandary 
I asked Lily to excuse me a moment until I had ungloved. 
Meantime, Mr. Bagstock, who had come round to inspect the 
trappings, was saddling Daisy and by — my weather eye 
open, I learnt the modus operand. 

“Now,” I said, as Lily’s number three foot lost itself in the 
comparatively limitless Sahara of my paw; “one, two, three and 
go!” 

Gracious! I used too much force and Lily as near as a barn- 
door tangent slithered over the off side of her horse. I grasped 
the folds of her disappearing habit, and righted her just in time’s 
nick, 

She neither smiled nor spoke, but regarded me with a sort of 
myopic, thoughtful look, 

Mr. Bagstock then apologized to me for what I was already 
perfectly acquainted with, to wit, that I had not the horse it was 
intended I should have had. 

Moses, an immense and gaunt thing in horseflesh, was no 
beauty. He had a nose with a contour like a boomerang; and a 
demoniacal, threatening look in his eye that the causson had 
failed to exorcise. He literally bristled with good points—not 
the subtleties that are apparent only to the trained and initiated 
eye; but good solid objective points that I myself could discern 
and could have hung my hat upon. As a clothes horse, Moses 
would have fetched his price anywhere, and in the event of a 
thunderstorm I’d sooner have taken a pew on the point ofa 
lightning conductor than have ventured within a radius of a hund- 
red yards of this porcupine of a horse. 

Placing my foot in the stirrup, and clutching hold of a pro- 
jecting rib, I swung myself into the saddle; my right leg stuck 
dangerously on the razor edged promontory of the brute’s hind- 
quarters, and for a moment or two I wobbled threateningly; but 
Lily did not notice, and that was enough for me. My word! but 
it is a grand sensation that of embracing a horse—even a Moses— 
with your legs for the first time. You seem to participate in the 
strength, endurance and all the other noble qualities of the 
species bestridden. You feel you must breathe deeply to suf- 
ficiently oxygenate the larger and more vigorous life that is dawn- 
ing; and you are fain to unloose the bottom button of your waist- 
coat to accomodate the soul’s plethora. 

I was disturbed in the enjoyment of this exhilaration by Mr. 
Bagstock, who came round to my side, examined the curb criti- 
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cally, pointed out to Abraham that the left stirrup strap was faulty, 
that he must buy a new one before the saddle was sent out again; 
and finally confided to me that Moses was a trifle vicious, but 
that I should be all right if I kept him well in hand—all of which 
I must confess, I found rather disconcerting. Yet I managed to 
put a good face on the situation, and toying the horse’s mane 
from one side of his neck to the other with my riding whip in 
approved fashion, remarked threateningly, albeit somewhat trem- 
ulously, ‘So ho, Moses, my boy! So ho, sir!” 

Whereupon the brute turned his head right round, after the 
manner of a duck laying its dorsal feathers, and stared me 
straight in the face with such a truculently defiant look, that I 
forthwith proceeded to assert myself, and smote him on his 
hebraic nose, so that he back-jumped, and that mightily. Up I 
sailed silently, but the noise of my down-sitting was as a grievous 
hiccough, and for a season there was scarcity of wind within me. 
But I had stuck on—a born horseman evidently. This conclus- 
ion cheered meand acted as baking powder to the dough of my 
spirits. At thesame time I thought it well tochange my tactics; 
from the aggressive and assertive I veered round to the concili- 
atory and adopted Codlinian policy, patting Moses’ neck and 
mollifying him with “So beauty.” “Gently then.” “So there” 
and other such horsey soft solder. 

After having got Mr. Bagstock, much to his mildly hinted 
wonderment, to hitch up my stirrups till my profile described a 
couple of right angles, we left the homestead at a walk. Suddenly, 
as we passed the Kraal, Moses stopped dead; all coaxing and 
the current incentives, hard to reproduce on paper, were impotent 
to move him. In fear and much trembling I set my teeth, cuddled 
the saddle tightly with my knees, and applied the riding whip 
gently and tentatively to his flanks. The brute nor sighed, nor 
moved. I grew bolder with the whip and at the instigation of 
Mr. Bagstock tickled the animal’s ribs with my heels. Still Moses 
was obstinate. Finally I dismounted, drew the reins over the 
horse’s head and tried traction, vs a tergo having failed. The 
brute merely craned out its neck so that neck, head and rein 
formed one horizontal straight line, planted his convex forelegs 
out in front of him, and stood firm as the everlasting pyramids. 

Ihad to give it up, Mr. B. took the reins, mounted, and much 
to my chagrin the animal moved off at a mere word. As soon as 
we were out of sight of the Kraals, Mr. B. resigned his seat in my 
favor, assuring me that there would be no more difficulty. This 
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was all very well; but it did not dispel the uncomfortable con- 
sciousness that Moses knew himself master now, and knowing 
might presume. Miss Stewart, at this juncture, expressed her 
intention of deserting us. Mr. Bagstock, she said, was anxious 
to know about the level in the upper dam, and as she had a slight 
headache she elected to leave us to our canter, and take a quiet 
walk up the Kloof as far as the dam, so as to be able to report 
thereon, and set Mr. Bagstock’s mind at rest. 

“ A quiet walk”—I clutched at the last straw, and replied 
gallantly, ““Oh no, Dai—. Miss Stewart, that would never do; 
if yor go up the Kloof, we a// go, that’s settled! See how 
strongly Moses even is of my opinion ; for some reason or other 
he seems dead nuts on worrying up that Kloof.” 

“Oh, that’s only because his feeding run lies upthere ; there’s 
not a spark of gallantry in Moses, I assure you,” retorted Miss 
Stewart. “No, I'll not hear of it, positively I wont; I insist 
on your having your canter with Miss Huntencross, so au revoir 
till breakfast.” 

Miss Stewart meant well. She was not altogether devoid of a 
penetrative consideration which under other circumstances I 
might have more graciously welcomed. Hitherto I had been 
under-rating Daisy,—that is to say, Miss Stewart. Soon emerging 
on a level piece of veldt, Lily suggested a canter. I hate to 
snuff, and sip, and dally over physic that must be taken, so I 
expressed myself quite ready, and off we went. 

Thud, thud, thud! and every time a widening landscape 
between my person and the saddle, accompanied by a noise like 
that produced by bashing a semi distended and leaky football 
bladder. Thud, thud, thud! bush, brake, and stone were gradu- 
ally losing their individuality in ablur of painful consciousness as 
I—I was going to say, flew along through space, but on second 
thoughts, flight by no means connoted the nature of my locomo- 
tion. The jolting made my brain whirl and splash in its pan ; a cold 
tremor shot down my vertebral column, and clammy beads of pers- 
piration started from my brow and chest. A wall of thick Cim- 
merian blackness spread before my eyes, and the demon asphyxia 
was closing its talons on my throat. Yet I was sufficiently con- 
scious to wonder how long this was going to last. I thought 
kindly of those at home, and wondered if they were up yet. I 
thought kindly of death, and wondered whether it would be a 
curb or a headstone ; and then with that strange tendency which 
exists to work the most trifling and idle fancies into the mosaics 
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of our most highly colored tribulation, I wondered quite discon- 
nectedly whether it would be bacon or chop for breakfast. 

From these mingled meditations I was soon recalled to my 
actual situation. A spirit of emulation had seized on the horses; 
each strained to be the van ; quicker and quicker on a hurricane’s 
wings was I whipped through space. First one foot lost the 
stirrup, then the other slipped through up to the heel; round 
began to slide the saddle, and in my extremity I clutched at 
Moses’ back hair. Further and further, inch by inch, was I 
slipping round to destruction, when in the midst of my dire con- 
fusion and incipient delirium, the advice “Keep him well in hand” 
sounded loud.in my ear. I took it as well asI knew how. Throw- 
ing the reins from my left hand, first it, and then the dextral stole 
softly round the horse’s neck and met in front in nervous 
clasp. 

Thus was I ignominiously borne along through space, for what 
seemed to me hours of solid soul-plowing agony. But I was 
past caring about ignominy ; I only hoped that death would not 
much longer delay its sweet reprieve. Then Lily must have 
reined in suddenly; for Moses stopped in sympathy dead as 
a door-nail or as Julius Cesar. 

In passing I may remark that the suddenness with which a 
horse puts an end to its canter is somewhat of an experience and 
surprise to the tyro. Asa rule. we get accustomed to the grad- 
ationally continuous, and the absence of sharp demarcation lines 
is ever insisted on. But there isa discontinuity and ruggedness 
in the manner of a horse’s stopping that is disconcertingly pain- 
ful, and provocative of an almost uncontrollable desire to dis- 
mount summarily. 

I tried to right myself before Liiy looked round, but only 
partially succeeded. 

“Mighty Jehu !” she ejaculated, on seeing my plight, in a tone 
of questioning, and with a pretty surprise and empressement all 
her own, 

I attempted nothing in explanation, but merely replied _irrele- 
vantly, ‘‘By George! but that was creamy, eh? Yet woe is me; 
on account of my new hat.” 

“We had better turn and look for it,” said Lily, eyeing my 
unbonneted head and disheveled locks with ashade of perplexity 
in her looks. 

“No, no!” I replied enthusiastically, “don’t let’s curtail the 
ride.” 
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But Lily was obdurate, and added strength to her proposal by 
recounting the horrible agonies of a friend who was a prey to 
chronic sunstroke. To oppose her I felt would be indelicate. On 
returning I did my best to give the pace—a deliberate one and for 
a short distance managed to get along with a degree of discom- 
fort which was a perfect anodyne compared with my recent 
experiences. 

But Pride—that was my flower’s horse—forged ahead in spite of 
me, and a well worn proverb was justified. No sooner was Pride to 
the fore, than Moses, taking umbrage at a sheep’s skeleton that 
lay blanching in the sun, shied, and threw me violently on the 
soft of my back ina bed of stick-grass, which was ready to harvest 
and simply bristling with seeds which for powers of anything 
but gentle insinuation stand unrivaled. The sight of a derelict 
horse careering along with empty saddle, and stirrups flying out 
like streamers is so highly amusing that your true sportsman will 
revel in the mere picture timeafter time. But asI found, the 
amusement is tinged with a certain pathos, when that horse 
happens to be your own, and your point of view is a bed of 
stick-grass a couple of miles from home. 

Lily turned her horse, and rode upto me. All the tender 
look had vanished from her eyes. Far from doing the minister- 
ing angel, she never even inquired if I was hurt. Coldly she 
eyed me as she, over sternly I considered, remarked : 

“I’m sorry I can’t oblige you with a clothes brush, Mr. Ogilvie. 
I’ll canter home so that Abraham may ride out my horse for your 
disposal ; or perhaps you would feel safer in a buggy.” 

How shall I describe my feelings at this juncture? The iron 
was deep in my soul. Easing myself of the classical sentiment : 

“Trust an epitaph, a woman, or any other thing that’s false,’ 
with a fervor of which I had believed myself incapable, I plucked 
the nerine lily from my breast, crushed it to a juicy pulp in my 
hand, dashed it on the ground and madly regretted that I could 
not get up and dance on the mess. For parenthetically be it 
known that I had fallen on my left side, and could not raise my- 
self from my left arm; “which had the peculiar feeling that it was 
somebodv else’s, although, amazingly enough, the fingers jerked 
at will. 

“Frailty, ’ll no more of you; I’ll to mathematics—dear old 
mathematics ; equations, at least, you may depend on; only treat 
them properly and they’ll always turn out true. What fun every 
one will make of this incident ; I’ll be a laughing stock even to 
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the nigger hands, confound ’em, and every body else!’ Thus solilo 
quizing in the acidity of my soul, and easing myself of other casual 
unrecorded benedictions on things and people in general, I sud- 
denly espied a cloud of dust at the entrance to the kloof. Presently 
therefrom emerged Miss Stewart, leading the recalcitrant Moses 
by the bridle, and making straight for my undignified resting 
place. 

“More feline amenities,” I purred to myself. 

But I have been wrong on other occasions. 

“ You are not hurt I hope,. Mr. Ogilvie,” said Miss Stewart, 
bending over me with a look of such anxious melting sympathy 
that I felt I ought to have concussion of the brain and a brace of 
broken legs to deserve the half of it. 

“I’m afraid there is something wrong with my arm, Miss Stew- 
art,” I replied. 

A certain delicacy forbade my alluding to the stick grass seeds 
which were pricking me like ten thousand stifled consciences. 
“Oh, it’s broken!” almost cried Daisy. “I am sure it is, Mr. 
Ogilvie, I’m so sorry. Allow me to help you up. There, hold it 
to your side, so. Now where’s your pocket-knife?” 

Daisy held the broken arm while the other one rummaged my 
pockets. What next? An amputation? Phlebotomy? or what is 
it to be? I wondered as I handed her the implement. 

She disappeared round the off side of Mosesand ina moment or 
two returned holding the left stirrup strap and stirrup in her hand. 

“T just thought as much,” she said. “Aclean break! I have 
known most dreadful accidents occur in this way; I thought at 
the time that it was risky of Mr. Bagstock to let you away after 
noticing the condition of the harness.” 

The next moment, the strap—severed at the fault to which Mr. 
Bagstock had alluded and with the edges of the cut so dexterously 
jagged and roughened that the master saddler himself would 
have pronounced it a dona fide wear and tear break down—was 
being tied round my neck to serve as a temporary sling by the 
girl that looked as if she ought to sleep in a cradle! 

“Tt must be very painful,” said Daisy, as she gave the sling a 
final adjustment, her pretty—yes, I repeat it, superlatively beau- 
tiful—little features screwed up into the very idealism of 
suffering. 

I have since learned that Daisy is right, on a low average, 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred; and her surmise on the pres- 
ent occasion is a fair sample of the wrong hundredth case, 
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As to the incidents of our return home, Daisy riding and leading 
Moses, I walking at her side carrying the stirrup until such time 
as Abraham came upon us with Lily’s horse and relieved us of 
Moses; how sometimes our eyes met, and then how we quickly 


looked away again, though that was foolish, for I think we both 
enjoyed looking at each other; what was said and what was not 
said, but eloquently looked; and how we both agreed that the 
Karoo mile is some hundreds of yards too short; lo! are not 


these things indited in the Books of the Chronicles (g. v.)? 

When we arrived at Bleak House we found that Miss Hunten- 
cross had already started for Kimberley. Of course it was far too 
late now for Daisy to think of going; the Kimberley express 
which runs only once a week with the foreign mails had by this 
time started. Daisy bore her disappointment bravely, and I lied 
recklessly in telling her how awfully sorry I was. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Bagstock learned the nature of my injury, 
they instituted such a stir as never was. Mr. Bagstock rushed 
for the Buchu brandy, then ransacked the house for the “Family 
Physician.” Mr. B. started Isaac summarily for the nearest 
medicine man and then hurt himself trying to carry a sofa out to 
the verandah. Daisy, too, caught the epidemic, and rushed round 
feather pillows and rugs and eider-downs; and the Hottentot 
cook was told off to make beef tea on the spot. 

“You must have been leaning pretty heavily on the stirrup, Mr 
Ogilvie,” said Mr. Bagstock, “or else it was further gone than I 
thought for. Most unfortunate accident, sir—most unfortunate.’ 

I could see the old man was troubled and felt some responsi- 
bility; so I replied, “Mr. Bagstock, what do you imagine would 
be the fate of a man who has never sat a saddle in his life be- 
fore,” (Mr. Bagstock’s eyes opened) “when his horse shies as un- 
expectedly as violently at a sheep’s carcass? It was not the fault 
of the stirrup strap at all, so let your mind easy on that score,” I 
added, smiling, and simulating with my first two fingers a scissor- 
like cut at my sling. ‘It occurred to Miss Stewart that it might 
spare me a good deal of humiliating circumlocution if I could 
show a broken stirrup strap to the many curious who are sure to 
want to know just how it all happened. It isa put-up job, Mr 
Bagstock, and with respect to misfortune, I beg to thoroughly 
disagree with you; it is the most fortunate accident that has ever 
occurred to me in my life.” 

At this moment Daisy approached with a tray laden with beef- 
teas, and jellies, and toasts, and nursery nastinesses, Hanging 
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from her arm was a huge scarf of liberty silk—dear me! Where 
had I seen silk of just that snade the other day? Mr. Bagstock 
looked perplexedly, first at me, then at Daisy, then at me again; 


gradually his features began to brighten up with a look so devil- 


ishly sly that I wondered if his christian name too was Josepk. 
His forefinger being tired he leaned it against his sinister nostril, 
and the dust that was blowing caused him to wink ponderously two 


or three times in quick succession, All at once he remembered 
that he had got something important to do somewhere, he couldn’t 


-quite recollect what it was or where, but he was certain it ought 


to be done at once; so ‘‘would I kindly excuse him!” 

Daisy in removing the leather strap and replacing it with the 
scarf, brought her face so close to mine that I—dn second thought 
I won't tell; but may keaven forgive me for the act as freely as 
she has long since done. 

* * * * * * * * * * 

And oh! the joy of those halcyon days!—“sweet transparent 
embodiments of the breath of summer evenings, shimmer of moon- 
light, songs of birds, and scent of roses!” As I gaze on the faded 
scarf that is draped as well as I know how from the rack that 
holds my oldest, foulest, blackest, dearest pipes, those days come 
back to me in the guise of filmy reminiscences of some pretty pas- 
toral story-poem read in the long ago, rather than as memoirs of 
actual personal experiences. 

As the fragrant smoke of Transvaal tobacco curls and eddies 
up to the ceiling I kill over again that puff-adder which pre- 
sumed to bask on the very ledge of rock that Daisy had selected 
as a resting place; I hear a dear voice tell me how brave I am, 
and I recall how at the time I thought the same myself, but didn’t 
let on. 

As the breath of Nicotiana, supreme goddess of destructive 
distillation titillates its way to my sensorium, I once again roam 
the flower carpeted Veldt. I find a new flower; a new species I 
pronounce it, but Daisy refutes my decision. I count the stamens 
over again, then she counts, and we can’t agree till we collabo- 
rate over the arithmetic, I using as an abacus fingers almost as 
delicate as the subjects of dispute, and telling off the tens by 
such an approved method that there was no forgetting or mistak- 
ing. At last Ido stumble on a new variety of composite; and 
we suggest names for it, but there is a flaw in them all, till— 
happy thought!—I christen it Daisy Stewartiana, because of its 
rarity. Then some one affects black wrath, boxes my ears when 
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I am off my guard, and succeeds in looking about as angry as a 
pauper that has found a dime. 

Thicker and thicker grows the atmosphere, and as a very par- 
ticular photograph that adorns the opposite: wall fades from my 
view, the honest, hearty valediction—the “God bless you; So 
long” of the good souls of Bleak House rings in my ears; and 
something—what other could it be than the nitre in the tobacco— 
burns on my lips. I see again the look of surprise on the face 
of the Cape Town urchin, who, being asked sternly if he had 
found a sixpence, and on replying tremblingly and with assevera- 
tions in the negative, was deliberately and falsely informed by 
the writer that he had found a shilling, that he didn’t want it, 
that there it was for the picking up, and that Byron wrote sense 
in his line, ‘True happiness was born a twin.” 

But now the white ashes die down in the bowl, the rosy glamour 
melts away like a morning mist and I am recalled to the present 
actuality—the hard, sordid, tare and tret actuality. This dream- 
ing will not do; I must be upand raking together those shekels 
which I need against an important piece of private business that 
will soon take me to the—let me see, how does it go?—‘‘land of 
rivers without water, birds without song, flowers without scent;”’ 
and oh, bilious Anthony Trollope! blackest, vilest, basest calumny 
ever penned! “Women without—” 

“Yes, come in!” 

“Another foreign letter, sir.” 

“Thanks, Susan, thanks.” 


D. J. CARNEGIE. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT CALIFORNIA WINES. 


I have been urged to reply to Mr. Champion Bissell’s article on 
the vineyards of California, which appeared in “ Belford’s 
Monthly” for June. I doso with reluctance, partly because 
of other demands on my time, partly because I shall have 
to say things not entirely agreeable. Mr. Bissell’s article 
assumes that California wine is all of one quality, which he 
condemns, not only on his own judgment, but fortified also by 
the opinions of two experts who testify against it. His acquaint- 
ance with the subject, however, is entirely derivative and quite 
imperfect. His reading on it appears to have been confined to 
newspaper articles, and the productions of newspaper writers in 
their moments of leisure, and it is clear, on internal evidence, 
that he has no personal knowledge of viticulture or wine making, 
and has never seen California grapes or wines, except when of- 
fered for sale in Eastern markets. Were this not so, he never 
would have made the astounding statement that “a// grapes raised 
in California, without exception, protect themselves by a tough in- 
tegument, with an imperfect boundaiy of definition between pulp and 
skin,” or endeavored to account for this very remarkable phe- 
nomenon by solar influences, which, in the tropics, give their thick 
skin to the banana and orange. Mr. Bissell will doubtless be 
surprised to learn that this statement is absolutely devoid of truth; 
grapes which are thin-skinned in their native countries, are equally 
so in California, just as oranges and bananas, raised in temperate 
climes are quite asthick skinned as those grown in the tropics. 
The California grapes that find their way to the markets of New 
York and Chicago, are, of course, thick skinned, for the simple 
reason that thin-skinned ones will not bear transportation to such 
a distance. B.t the markets of all California cities are in the 
Fall laden with grapes, which flatly contradict Mr. Bissell’s state- 
ment. The Black Hamburg, the Malvoisie, the Verdal, even 
the Mission grape and the Isabella, besides the whole tribe of 


‘Chasselas, load the tables of the fruiterers here in the fall, but 


not one of them can be carried a hundred miles by rail without 
spoiling, simply because they are’ too thin skinned and delicate 
to travel. There are other sorts more pronounced in these char- 
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acteristics, and which are only to be obtained at their places of 
production. They will not bear transportation even to San Fran- 
cisco. Such are the Fehersages and the Barbarossa. Had Mr. 
Bissell ever seen California grapes in California he could never 
have fallen into this conspicuous blunder, or allowed himself to 
quote, save in derision, “the expert Vigneron, from Bordeaux dis- 
trict,” who pronounces so authoritatively “ that California grapes 
are pretty good eating, and they grow in big bunches, but they 
are tough; and atough grape makes—what shall I call it ?—a 
tough wine.” The “expert Vigneron,” has been, I fear, mis- 
understood by Mr. Bissell, or else he is less of an expert than he 
supposes, for his language just quoted imports that wine is made 
from the same grapes as are supplied for the table. But this Mr. 
Bissell must surely be aware is a great error. There are very 
few exceptions to the rule—in fact I recall but two—that a good 
table graye will not make a good wine. Mr. Bissell’s own use of 
language seems to have become demoralized by intercourse with 
these inexpert foreign experts, for he talks about the “ beautiful 
grapes full of luscious juice.” grown in California, from cuttings 
of the “Pineaud” grape. I must tell him, however, that to get 
beautiful bunches from the cuttings of the Pineau, he will have 
to plant them in some other country than California or France. 
Here, just as in France, the Pineau produces an insignificant 
looking grape, quite unattractive in appearance, and less entitled 
to be termed beautiful than the common wild-fox grape. And 
here, just as in France, it makes a delicious wine, as Burgun- 
dian in its flavor and goutiness, as if direct from the Cofe d’Or. 
Nor is Mr. Bissell happier in his quotation from the New York 
critic, whom he further on designates as the “expert from Beaver 
street.” If this gentleman had limited his assertion and his 
criticism to such California wines as had come under his own 
observation, his remarks would have such weight as the extent of 
his experience called for; but when on the strength of such 
knowledge of California products,—vegetables, fruits, wines, etc., 
as can be acquired in Beaver street, he presumes to pronounce a 
judgment, such as quoted by Mr. Bissell, he simply disentitles 
himself to any weight whatever. It is easy to say—and it sounds 
epigrammatic—that every fruit grown in California gets elephan- 
tiasis, the pears weigh five pounds, and never a Duchesse d’ 
Angouleme or a Bezi-de-la-Motte among them; not even a 
respectable Bartlett. Where is the musk flavor? Elephantiasis 
has killed it.” One wonders in reading this remark what its 
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author was thinking about when he wrote or uttered it. Did he 
really expect to find a Duchesse or Bartlett among five pound 
pears; or does he suppose that the difference between various 
species of pears depends upon the place they grow in, or the 
size they attain? Such results may attend farming in Beaver 
street, but outside that favored locality most readers I imagine 
are aware that the sort of pear a tree produces depends on the 
scion with which the stock was grafted, and that five pound pears 
are one sort, Duchesse another, and Bartlett a third, and none of 
these trees ever produces the other sort, any more than a goose- 
berry bush produces watermelons. 

In the production of all fruits soil and climate are the great 
factors; nationality has nothing to do with the result. Alsace 
and Lorraine have not changed the character of their agriculture 
with their national flag, nor do Savoy and Nice grow different 
products since their annexation to France from what they did 
under the dominion of Victor Emmanuel. We have in the 
present day so many facilities for learning all particulars on 
these heads as to all civilized countries, that the superstition that 
prevailed seventy-five, or even fifty years ago, that wine could 
only be produced in France, must give way to the hard facts of 
natural history. As to soil the “ Ampelographie Francaise”’ gives 
us the chemical analysis of that of many notable vineyards in 
France, among which the most conspicuous feature is the very 
large proportion of insoluble matter (viz. gravel and sand) which 
prevails in all the “ grands crus,”* ex. gr. in Burgundy, ‘‘ Montra- 
chet” has 80 per cent. (p. 209), ‘“ Romanée Conti” 75 per cent. 
(p. 218), ‘‘Chambertin” 89 per cent. (p. 222), and in the Borde- 
lais ‘Chateau Margaux ” has 85 per cent. (p. 431), and Iquem 
84 per cent. (p. 443). Now I have, from the University of Cali- 
fornia, the chemical analysis of the soil of ‘“ Las Palmas,” made at 
the time of establishing the first viticultural experiment station 
there, and I now present it side. by side with that of Chateau 
Margaux, as given on the authority just quoted. Here they are. 


LAS PALMAS. Peroxide of Manganese....... .007 
Ingredients. Peroxide of Iron ............ 3.280 

University of California. Alumina 2.820 

Phosphoric Acid .....+...... 

Potash. 384 Water and organic matter..... 2.020 
SOda. 374) Insoluble matter. 86.200 
Magnesia .........- 0910 100.000 
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acteristics, and which are only to be obtained at their places of 
production. They will not bear transportation even to San Fran- 
cisco, Such are the Fehersages and the Barbarossa. Had Mr. 
Bissell ever seen California grapes in California he could never 
have fallen into this conspicuous blunder, or allowed himself to 
quote, save in derision, “the expert Vigneron, from Bordeaux dis- 
trict,” who pronounces so authoritatively “ that California grapes 
are pretty good eating, and they grow in big bunches, but they 
are tough; and atough grape makes—what shall I call it ?—a 
tough wine.” The “expert Vigneron,” has been, I fear, mis- 
understood by Mr. Bissell, or else he is less of an expert than he 
supposes, for his language just quoted imports that wine is made 
from the same grapes as are supplied for the table. But this Mr. 
Bissell must surely be aware is a great error. There are very 
few exceptions to the rule—in fact I recall but two—that a good 
table grane will not make a good wine. Mr. Bissell’s own use of 
language seems to have become demoralized by intercourse with 
these inexpert foreign experts, for he talks about the “ beautiful 
grapes full of luscious juice.” grown in California, from cuttings 
of the “Pineaud” grape. 1 must tell him, however, that to get 
beautiful bunches from the cuttings of the Pineau, he will have 
to plant them in some other country than California or France. 
Here, just as in France, the Pineau produces an insignificant 
looking grape, quite unattractive in appearance, and less entitled 
to be termed beautiful than the common wild-fox grape. And 
here, just as in France, it makes a delicious wine, as Burgun- 
dian in its flavor and goutiness, as if direct from the Cote @’Or. 
Nor is Mr. Bissell happier in his quotation from the New York 
critic, whom he further on designates as the “‘expert from Beaver 
street.” If this gentleman had limited his assertion and his 
criticism to such California wines as had come under his own 
observation, his remarks would have such weight as the extent of 
his experience called for; but when on the strength of such 
knowledge of California products,—vegetables, fruits, wines, etc., 
as can be acquired in Beaver street, he presumes to pronounce a 
judgment, such as quoted by Mr. Bissell, he simply disentitles 
himself to any weight whatever. It is easy to say—and it sounds 
epigrammatic—that every fruit grown in California gets elephan- 


tiasis, the pears weigh five pounds, and never a Duchesse d’ 
Angouleme or a Bezi-de-la-Motte among them; not even a 


respectable Bartlett. Where is the musk flavor? Elephantiasis 
has killed it.” One wonders in reading this remark what its 
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author was thinking about when he wrote or uttered it. Did he 
really expect to find a Duchesse or Bartlett among five pound 
pears; or does he suppose that the difference between various 
species of pears depends upon the place they grow in, or the 
size they attain? Such results may attend farming in Beaver 
street, but outside that favored locality most readers I imagine 
are aware that the sort of pear a tree produces depends on the 
scion with which the stock was grafted, and that five pound pears 
are one sort, Duchesse another, and Bartlett a third, and none of 
these trees ever produces the other sort, any more than a goose- 
berry bush produces watermelons. 

In the production of all fruits soil and climate are the great 
factors; nationality has nothing to do with the result. Alsace 
and Lorraine have not changed the character of their agriculture 
with their national flag, nor do Savoy and Nice grow different 
products since their annexation to France from what they did 
under the dominion of Victor Emmanuel. We have in the 
present day so many facilities for learning all particulars on 
these heads as to all civilized countries, that the superstition that 
prevailed seventy-five, or even fifty years ago, that wine could 
only be produced in France, must give way to the hard facts of 
natural history. As to soil the “ Ampelographie Francaise” gives 
us the chemical analysis of that of many notable vineyards in 
France, among which the most conspicuous feature is the very 
large proportion of insoluble matter (viz. gravel and sand) which 
prevails in all the “ grands crus,”* ex. gr. in Burgundy, ‘‘ Montra- 
chet” has 80 per cent. (p. 209), ‘“‘ Romanée Conti” 75 per cent. 
(p. 218), ““Chambertin” 89 per cent. (p. 222), and in the Borde- 
lais ‘Chateau Margaux ” has 85 per cent. (p. 431), and Iquem 
84 per cent. (p. 443). Now I have, from the University of Cali- 
fornia, the chemical analysis of the soil of “ Las Palmas,” made at 
the time of establishing the first viticultural experiment station 
there, and I now present it side. by side with that of Chateau 
Margaux, as given on the authority just quoted. Here they are. 


LAS PALMAS. Peroxide of Manganese...... AR 
Ingredients, Peroxide of Iron ........ eee 3.280 

University of California. Alumina 2.820 

Phosphoric Acid .004 

Soluble Silica... 3.538 Suiphuric Acid 004 
Potash.....- .-..+- 384 Water and organic matter..... 2.020 
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acteristics, and which are only to be obtained at their places of 
production. They will not bear transportation even to San Fran- 
cisco. Such are the Fehersages and the Barbarossa. Had Mr. 
Bissell ever seen California grapes in California he could never 
have fallen into this conspicuous blunder, or allowed himself to 
quote, save in derision, “the expert Vigneron, from Bordeaux dis- 
trict,” who pronounces so authoritatively “ that California grapes 
are pretty good eating, and they grow in big bunches, but they 
are tough; and atough grape makes—what shall I call it ?—a 
tough wine.” The “expert Vigneron,”” has been, I fear, mis- 
understood by Mr. Bissell, or else he is less of an expert than he 
supposes, for his language just quoted imports that wine is made 
from the same grapes as are supplied for the table. But this Mr. 
Bissell must surely be aware is a great error. There are very 
few exceptions to the rule—in fact I recall but two—that a good 
table grane will not make a good wine. Mr. Bissell’s own use of 
language seems to have become demoralized by intercourse with 
these inexpert foreign experts, for he talks about the “ beautiful 


grapes full of luscious juice.” grown in California, from cuttings 


of the “Pineaud” grape. I must tell him, however, that to get 
beautiful bunches from the cuttings of the Pineau, he will have 
to plant them in some other country than California or France. 
Here, just as in France, the Pineau produces an insignificant 
looking grape, quite unattractive in appearance, and less entitled 
to be termed beautiful than the common wild-fox grape. And 
here, just as in France, it makes a delicious wine, as Burgun- 
dian in its flavor and goutiness, as if direct from the Cofe d’Or. 
Nor is Mr. Bissell happier in his quotation from the New York 
critic, whom he further on designates as the “‘expert from Beaver 
street.” If this gentleman had limited his assertion and his 
criticism to such California wines as had come under his own 
observation, his remarks would have such weight as the extent of 
his experience called for; but when on the strength of such 
knowledge of California products,—vegetables, fruits, wines, etc., 
as can be acquired in Beaver street, he presumes to pronounce a 
judgment, such as quoted by Mr. Bissell, he simply disentitles 
himself to any weight whatever. It is easy to say—and it sounds 
epigrammatic—that every fruit grown in California gets elephan- 
tiasis, the pears weigh five pounds, and never a Duchesse d’ 
Angouleme or a Bezi-de-la-Motte among them; not even a 
respectable Bartlett. Where is the musk flavor? Elephantiasis 
has killed it.” One wonders in reading this remark what its 
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author was thinking about when he wrote or uttered it. Did he 
really expect to find a Duchesse or Bartlett among five pound 
pears; or does he suppose that the difference between various 
species of pears depends upon the place they grow in, or the 
size they attain? Such results may attend farming in Beaver 
street, but outside that favored locality most readers I imagine 
are aware that the sort of pear a tree produces depends on the 
scion with which the stock was grafted, and that five pound pears 
are one sort, Duchesse another, and Bartlett a third, and none of 
these trees ever produces the other sort, any more than a goose- 
berry bush produces watermelons. 

In the production of all fruits soil and climate are the great 
factors; nationality has nothing to do with the result. Alsace 
and Lorraine have not changed the character of their agriculture 
with their national flag, nor do Savoy and Nice grow different 
products since their annexation to France from what they did 
under the dominion of Victor Emmanuel. We have in the 
present day so many facilities for learning all particulars on 
these heads as to all civilized countries, that the st'verstition that 
prevailed seventy-five, or even fifty years ago, that wine could 
only be produced in France, must give way to the hard facts of 
natural history. As to soil the “‘ Ampelographie Francaise” gives 
us the chemical analysis of that of many notable vineyards in 
a France, among which the most conspicuous feature is the very 
large proportion of insoluble matter (viz. gravel and sand) which 
prevails in all the “ grands crus,”* ex. gr. in Burgundy, ‘“‘ Montra- 
: chet” has 80 per cent. (p. 209), ‘“‘ Romanée Conti” 75 per cent. 
(p. 218), ‘“‘Chambertin ” 89 per cent. (p. 222), and in the Borde- 
\ lais ‘Chateau Margaux ” has 85 per cent. (p. 431), and Iquem 
‘ 84 per cent. (p. 443). Now I have, from the University of Cali- 
i fornia, the chemical analysis of the soil of “ Las Palmas,” made at 
the time of establishing the first viticultural experiment station 
f there, and I now present it side. by side with that of Chateau 
i Margaux, as given on the authority just quoted. Here they are. 


gt 


LAS PALMAS. Peroxide of Manganese...... 
; Ingredients. Peroxide of Iron ............ 3.280 
University of California. 


Phosphoric Acid 


Sulphuric Acid ...........-. 
Water and organic matter..... 2.020 
Insoluble matter...........+.+ 86.200 
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Ingredients. Alumine...,.....-. 1.590 
a Ampelographie Francaise. Acide phosphorique .... cee 
Silice soluble.......... .380 ~=Matieres organiques....... . 6.670 
Residu insoluble............ 85. 
Potasse de Soude..........+. 1.291 
Carbonate de Chaux.........  .891 100.000 


& Most intelligent and well informed people will, I imagine, find 
= it difficult to believe that on two soils so strikingly similar as 
these, plants of the same identical sort will produce fruits differ- 
ing very widely from one another, unless the climate in one of 
them be so very unfavorable as to prevent the fruit from coming to 
maturity. This is so obvious that I feel warranted in assuming 
that if “ Les Palmas” from the same sort of grapes as are 
planted at Margaux fails to produce a wine of substantially the 
same character it must be conspicuously the fault of the California 
climate. But climate is just the particular in which for the 
culture of grapes California, confessedly exceeds all other 
= countries. This is a truth quite indisputable, and easily proved 
2 too. There are newspapers in France, devoted exclusively to the 
viticultural interest, such as the “ Moniteur Vinicole,” the 
“Feuille Vinicole,” etc. It is impossible to look over a file of one 
Be of these without being struck by the importance attached to the 
4 character and state of the weather during the growing season. 
4 From the beginning of June, when the fruit sets, till the close of 
the vintage in October every beam of sunshine is chronicled with 
exultation, every rain storm, shower, or even cloudy day deplored. 
The news columns and correspondence of these journals, during 
the season referred to, are filled with accounts of the weather 
changes and with discussions on their probable effect on the 
crops. They say themselves, “Une vigne dott toujours regarder le 
soleil,”” and in accordance with this idea the sunshine is always 
spoken of as “/e beau soleil,” and rainy or cloudy weather as 
“‘ mauvais temps.” Now I would ask Mr. Champion Bissell, who 
must be quite aware of what I have just stated, whether he does 
seriously think or expect any one else to believe that nature is so 


*The quality of the wine produced seems to bear direct relation to the pro- 
portion of gravel in the soil; and such is also the popular belief. Thus in Les 
Olivottes (p. 235) the gravel is given at 51 per cent. and in “‘ Vallmorillon™ 
(p. 234), it is 33 per cent. Both these crus are said to produce good wine, but 
not comparable with those named in the text, 
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capricious in her operations on the Pacific coast that the uninter- 
rupted fair weather and magnificent sunshine of our California 
summer, can produce on the grape grown here, effects just the 
reverse of what such weather does in all other countries? Can 
such a paradox find credence with ary one having the least 
experience in agriculture ? 

“But,” says the Beaver street critic, ‘a choice claret or sherry 
from California with a bouquet is impossible. It cannot be, and 


that settles it.” As regards sherry, I will neither affirm nor deny. 


this prophecy, though I deem it, like all prophecy, rash; for 
sherry is an artificial compound, not a pure wine. But as regards 
claret, I hope Mr. Bissell will allow me, with great deference to 
the authority of his Beaver street expert, to express a doubt 
whether that does settle it or at least whether it will stay so 
settled. I venture to appeal from his absolute dictum to the 
proverbial proof of the pudding, for I am myself convinced that 
quality and price, both considered California table wines, white 
and red, are quite equal to the French; and I propose to prove it 
by a competitive test, to which Mr. Bissell and the Beaver street 
expert may both be parties if they will. There is now in the 
hands of Messrs. Hegeman & Co., 196 Broadway, New York, 
little more than half a mile from Beaver street, a lot of claret 
grown and made in the Cupertino Wine Co.’s, vineyard, Las 
Palmas. Incontestible proofs of its California origin will be 
furnished. Leta person appointed by Mr. Bissell, purchase a 
case of it at whatever the current price may be, and let him select 
and name to me a French claret of that price, of which I will pur- 
chase a like quantity, the guarantee of its French origin to be equally 
satisfactory. Let these two cases of wine be placed at the dis- 
posal of a committee of competent and disinterested gentlemen, 
selected as we will agree, and precautions against prejudice being 
taken by obliterating all external evidence of nationality of the 
wines; let the committee after sampling the whole, pass judg- 
ment on them, their report and awards to be published in 
BELFORD’s MONTHLY, or elsewhere, and the whole test to be at 
the expense of the losing party. 

Or if preferred I will name a California vineyard or vineyards 
at which Mr. Bissell may purchase’ barrel of red wine and an- 
other of white of sorts indicated by me; to insure his obtaining 
them at the current price, let a stranger make the purchase at 
such a time as he pleases, He will then designate French wines 
of corresponding price of which I will purchase alike quantity 
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from the importers in New York. Let both lots be bottled and set 
aside for competition at the World’s Fair, eight months hence, 
where the proprietors of this magazine can arrange for a fair com- 
petition and decision on their merits by the proper jury. By a 
test of this sort, we shall, I think, obtain more real light on the 
relative merits of California and French wines than by any amount 
of assertion by eitherside. I have no fears for the result. The 
fact is that California, like all other wine growing countries, pro 

duces wines of different sorts and various degrees of merit. The 
bulk of the crop is a win ordinaire simply because the grapes first 
introduced in the State were such as bore abundant crops, but of 
an inferior order of wine, and the bulk of the crop continues to 
be such because the mass of consumers demand a low priced 
article. Hence preducers, as a rule, look for quantity in prefer- 
ence to quality, and with the products of the vine these proceed 
in inverse proportion. But Mr. Bissell is most unhappy in his 
suggestion (on page 94) that Horace’s verse, “ Calum non animum 
mutant,” etc., cannot be applied to the transplantation of the 
grape, for the fact is exactly the reverse of what he states. On 
this question all authorities agree, and their verdict is confirmed 
by the experience of all who have submitted the question to that 
crucial test. As this is the very kernel of the question, I may be 
excused for dwelling on it at some length. 

The greatest authority France has produced on the vine and 
its products is Dr. Jules Guyot. His. eminent qualifications 
were recognized by the Imperial government, which commissioned 
him to make a viticultural survey of France, from his report on 
which, his Opus Magnum “ Le Vignoble,” in three octavo vol- 
umes, was compiled and printed by the Imperial press. French 
viticulturists in their public writings and discussions, reverently 
term him ‘‘ Motre Maitre.” Were is what he says on the ques- 
tion Mr. Bissell disposes of so jauntily. In his “ Culture de la 
Vigne et Vinification,” Chap. V, after pointing out the character- 
istic differences between different varieties of the same plant, in the 
case of other vegetable products, he continues (p. 61) as follows:* 

TRANSLATION —‘‘The vine has its sorts and varieties, like most other useful 
or agreeable products which mankind have sought to multiply and bring to 
perfection, by cultivation. These Sorts and varieties have their essential and 


distinctive qualities and characteristics which they preserve, in all soils, climates 
and exposures. 


* * * * 


* It is difficult to translate these passages into idiomatic English, for want of 
exact equivalents in our language for the technical terms of viticulture. 
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z “It is just so with the different varieties of grapes. The Muscat will never 
rs become a Cabernet, nor the Cabernet a Pineau, the Pineau a Gamai, nor the 
Gamai a Chasselas, That isan incontestable truth which prejudice, on the 
x subject of soil, has so far obscured as to mislead some of the keenest cenologists 
and accomplished grape growers. Misled by slight diversities of vegetation— 
‘ more or less vigorous ; by the different names bestowed on the same sorts in 
& different provinces ; confirmed in these errors by shades of difference in 
& bouquet and flavor, the species of grape grown (céfage) without being entirely 
lost sight of by them, has only been adverted to as a circumstance to be noted 
in connection with the wines produced in great, or middling or inferior vineyards 
(crus.) The idea of the vineyard (crus) has absorbed that of the variety of 
grape (cepage) whereas it is the variety of grape that determines the character of 
the vineyard. Chateau Lafitte planted in Gamai or Gonay would produce a 
wine simply detestable. Substitute those sorts for the ancient stocks of Clos 
Vougeout, and it would yield a wine worth fifty francs per barrel. On the 
other hand transport the Cabernet Sauvignon of the Upper Medoc or the Franc 
Pineau of Burgundy to Madeira, to the Cape of Good Hope, to Spain, to Algeria, ¥ 
or even to Auxerre,— Wherever grown they will yield you excellent wines, re- 
calling perfectly the best vintages of Bordeaux and the finest products of Bur- 
gundy. ‘Their value will doubtless vary more or less; because the soil of the 
vineyard, its exposure, the climate, the character of the season, the cultivation 
and mode of making the wine, all undoubtedly contribute their part toward its 
lightness, richness, taste and bouquet. But the product, whether grown at the © 
Cape or at Navarre, Madeira or Auxerre, will recall at once the fine wines of 
Burgundy, and of Bordeaux, as the case may be. This is a truth established by 
experience, and experience on an extensive scale.” ...... 


* * * * 


‘‘Our great vineyards have deserved and retained their high repute, because ; % ; 
they were originally planted by intelligent men with superior varieties of & 
grapes which have been preserved in them as objects of a veritable worship : 

3 Faith in particular sorts of grapes preceded confidence in vineyards; but the & 
superstitious reverence for particular vineyards has supplanted the religion of 
sorts. The real principal has disappeared in the spread of the renown due to 


“Tl en est exactment de méme pour les varietes de raisin: Jam- a 
ais le muscat, ne deviendra cabernet, jamais le cabernet ne de- & 
vienpra pineau, jamais le pineau ne deviendra gamai, jamais le = 
gamai ne deviendra chassellas. C’est 14 une verite absolue, que a 


la passion du terroir est parvenue 4 obscurcir, au point de troubler 
les idées des plus savants cenologues, et des meilleurs ampélo- 
‘graphes; trompés par la difference des végétations, plus ou moins 
vigoureuses, par les noms différents imposés aux mémes espéces, 
dans les différentes provinces, confirmés dans leurs erreurs par 
les nuances dans le bouquet et la saveur des vins, Le cépage,* 


* We have no single English word the equivalent of Céage, and it is not even 
found in any French-English dictionary I know. It signifies the sort of grape. 
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sans etre tout-a-fait méconnu par eux, n’a figuré dans leur estime. 
que comme fait observable et spécial aux grands, aux moyens, et 
aux mauvaiscrus. L’idée du cru a absorbé lidée du cépage, tandis, 
qu’en réalité, le 7 cépage domine le cru. Plantez Chateau Lafitte 
en gamai, ou en gouais, et vous aurez un vin détestable; substi- 
tuez ces mémes cépages aux vieilles souches de Clos Vougeot, et 
vous aurez du vin a cinquante francsla piéce. Portes le cabernet 
Sauvignon du haut Medoc, le Franc pineau de le Bourgogne, a 
Madére, au Cap. en Espagne en Algérie ou bien a Auxerre, partout 
ils vous donneront d’excellents vins gui rappelleront parfaitement les 
meilleurs Bordeaux, et les plus fins Bourgognes; ils vaudront plus 
ou moins sans doute, par ce que le terroir, l’exposition, le climat, 
l’annee, la culture, et le mode de confection du vin, ont une part 
réelle et incontestable dans la légéreté, la richesse, le goat, et le 
bouquet du liquide; mais le Cap. la Navarre, Medeére, et Auxerre, 
vous rappelleront les bons vins d+ Bourgogne, et les bons vins 
de Borbeaux. C'est la une expérience faite , et faiteen grand; and 
again on page 63 he continues: ‘Les grands crus* ont mérité 
et conservé leur belle réputation par ce qu’ils ont été dotés par 
des hommes intelligents de cépages d’espéces supérieurs, et que 
ces cépages y sont restés l’objet d’un véritable culte. La religion 
du cep a précédé celle du cru; la superstition du cru atué le cep; 
le principe a disparu, dans l’exploitation de sa renommeé;” and 
these truths are amply confirmed, if confirmation were needed, by 
our California experience. 

We have another work called “Le Vignoble "compiled by 
Mas and Pulliat (8 vo. Paris, 3 vols. G. Masson 1874-79) 
which gives a pictorial representation of the leaf, wood 
and fruit of some three hundred different European grapes, 
together with a careful description of the plant, leaf, habit of 
growth, time of maturity, and character of the fruit of each, the 
wine it makes, etc. This work is accepted as the standard for 
identifying different sorts, and we find in every case that the 
California grown grape corresponds perfectly with the represen- 
tation of the European original. The same correspondence is 
found with the description in Victor Rendu’s “Ampelographie 
Francaise,”’ and Count Odart’s ‘‘Ampelographie Universelle.” I 
have myself an experimental plot established and directed by the 

* Cru, growth; then place of growth; hence vineyard. The vineyards of the 
vicinity of Bordeaux are classified and distributed into rer. crus classés, 2me. 
classés, etc., besides crus bourgeois superieurs, crus bourgeois inferieures, crus 
artizan, crus paysan, etc. Crz in viticulture is vineyard, 
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State University containing some hundred and twenty varieties, 
which enables me from personal observation to affirm the same 
truth, and to prove it to doubters every October, by comparision 
of the text and plate with the living example. If Mr. Bissell 
can be prevailed upon to visit California, and see for himself I 
will take pleasure in showing him all this and wringing from him 
(however reluctant) a confession that the basis on which his 
whole criticism proceeds is fallacious. He has simply been mis- 
led into an egregious error by want of personal acquaintance 
with the subject and a too ready credence given to unfounded 
statements. 

These fine sorts of grapes have within the last few years, been 
imported into California, with every precaution to secure genuine- 
ness. They are now propagated here in several vineyards, and 
the wine produced from them fulfills all the expectations formed 
of it. Its production is, however, much more costly than 
that of the common sorts. The pruning, staking and tying of 
the vines is more laborious; much of the work of cultivation 
has to be done by the hoe instead of the plow, the crop when 
harvested is incomparably smaller, and the wine instead of being 
potable at six months from the vat, must tarry at least three years 
in wood before it is fit to bottle, and will then be better for pass- 
sing a year or more in glass before consumption. All these cir- 
cumstances call for more capital, patience and courage than the 
growing of common wine, and deter most growers from leaving 
the beaten track. Hence wines of superior excellence are no 
more common in California than in France or Italy. Here, asin 
Furope, they are a product quite distinct from vinx ordinaire, or 
vin du pays, which is grown all over the country. But that they 
are produced and in appreciable quantities is proved by the very 
fact quoted by Mr. Bissell tu show their non-existence, viz: 
“The ominous figures, nineteen cents per gallon,” given in the 
census returns as the average price of California wines. The 
great bulk of the crop from which that average was obtained, was 
sold at, or under, twelve cents per gallon; indeed, large lots went 
as low as seven and a half cents, and ten was quite generally 
accepted.. Now taking the whole crop at 17,000,000 gallons and 
assuming that 16,000,000 of it was sold at an average of 
eleven cents, it is clear that the other million must have brought 
an average of $1.28 per gallon to bring that of the whole up to 
nineteen cents. The actual figures were probably somewhat 
different from these, but, all the same, a general price of nineteen 
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cents per gallon, with the great bulk of the crop sold at twelve 
or under, proves that an appreciable part brought a price very 
much above the average. 

That the wines I refer to have not found their way into the 
ordinary channels of commerce is very easily explained. They 
are practically a new commodity and have to force their way to 
recognition against the competition not only of the foreign article 
(which has all prejudices in its favor) but also of our own inferior 
products, which, tricked out in attractive labels and even netted 
with wire to prevent adulteration, are, under the stimulus of over 
production, pushed by the trade in every direction. They have 
to contend with the ignorance and prejudices of consumers, of 
whom very many have really no knowledge or judgment as to the 
quality of wine, and adopt what they deem the safe rule of pre- 
ferring the foreign article merely because it is foreign,* and others 
invent or blindly accept as true such sage aphorisms as that “all 
California fruits get Elephantiasis which kills their natural bou- 
quet,” and that “a choice claret with a bouquet from California 
is impossible. It cannot be, and that settles it.” Each producer 
too, has to fight his way to recognition single-handed, for unhap- 
pily there is no commercial house which ,makes a business of 
dealing in our fine wines, and the trade does not want such 
goods except at a price materially below the cost of production. 

What should trade, as such, want of a winethat would cost, say 
seventy cents per gallon, young, and have to be kept four years 
before selling it, when an article quite as good looking, and 
which will answer its purposes as well can be bought at twelve 


*In a conversation lately witha wealthy New Yorker, I asked him what wine 
he drank at home. He told me it was a claret called Médoc which he im- 
ported in glass. It cost him, landed in New York, forty cents per bott!e, or 
$4.80 per case. He preferred it because he was assured that it was unblended, 
and he thought wines blended or made from more than one sort of grape did 
not agree withhim. He was undoubtedly sincere in this, and not at all actu- 
ated by parsimony. Yet taking shipping charges, freight and duty into account 
and deducting the cost of the case, bottles, etc., he is evidently importing a wine, 
worth in Bordeaux, a¢ refai/, not more than forty francs per hectolitre, or saya 
franc anda half per gallon. It would be interesting to hear the opinion of Mr. 
Bissell’s ‘expert Vigneron from the Bordeaux district” on the purity of that 
wine. For myself, judging only from published market reports, I should gvess 
it to bea Barcelona claret, not blended perhaps, but let us say mildly attenuated 
by the water of the Garonne, and perhaps flavored with some of the extracts so 
liberally advertised in the ‘‘Aoniteur Vinicole!/!” But he knows it to be 
French, for he imports it from Bordeaux himself, and that is the main point 
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cents and sold readily when it has attained the mature age of 
twelve or fifteen months, and even passed off with most persons, 
by means of a label, for the very thing they are in quest of? In 
vain will he appeal to the wine merchant to add these fine pro- 
ducts to his stock and cultivate a trade in them as a new branch 


of business. The answer is, “My customers are satisfied with what. 


I give them now; if any one wants a finer article than what I offer 
him, I have it ready with a different label and a higher price. I 
see no need of your high grade wine, nor do I desire to add any 
new branches to my business.” If he attempts to introduce it at 
some first-class hotel, his negotiation is unlikely to get further 
than the mention of the price. The moment he names six, seven 
and eight dollars a case, he is told that we have a very good Cali- 
fornia wine that we pay $3.00 or $3.50 per case for, which 
answers all our purposes. Should he address himself to a lead- 
ing club in one of our great Eastern cities, among whose mem- 
bers must be found real connoisseurs of wine, capable of appreci- 
ating what is good without seeing the outside of the bottle, he 
will probably find that the wine committee, without whose sanction 
no new brand can be put on the wine list, is composed in whole 
or in great part of gentlemen, or the friends of gentlemen, who 
import and sell foreign wines, and are, after the manner of 
Beaver street, prejudiced in favor of their own merchandise. If 
he proposes to leave his goods with some first-class family grocer 
and endeavor through an agency of that kind to obtain consum- 
ers, he finds the ground preoccupied, and is told, “We are already 
agents for a very nice brand of Zinfandel, and we could not do 
justice to your wine, and do it simultaneously.” 

He is by some perhaps advised to open a little dureau to keep 
samples, and take orders, and thus sell his own goods; but that 
involves a deal of expense and even a change of occupation as 
well as of residence. He is a wine grower, not a retailer of wine, 
and he knows that qualifications are required in a salesman which 
he does not possess. What wonder if under such discourage- 
ments “his poverty and not his will,” consents, in order to dis- 
pose of his product, to the putting of a French label on it* and 


*Mr. Edward Muybridge, of the University of Pennsylvania, so well known 
in connection with photographic studies of animal locomotion, lately paid a 
visit to California, after an absence of many years. In relating to me incidents 
of his calls on various old friends, he mentioned spending a day at the vineyard 
of Mr. (he suppressed the name) where he drank a bottle of excellent 
claret, but on being shown through the establishment observed the packers put- 
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letting it go as “Haut Medoc” “Vin de Graves” “Saint Emil- 
lion” or even “Chateau Margaux” “Chateau Iquem” or “Chateau 
La Rose,” as the case may be. 

There is much wanted a commercial house in San Francisco, 
that will purchase the fine wines. produced in the state when 
young, mature them carefully, and then put them on the general 
markets, challenging the competition of the better wines of France 
and Germany; and I know no such good opening in business in 
the United States as it affords, for the wines can be purchased the 
spring after their production at from sixty to seventy cents per 
gallon, and sold when four years old at two dollars and upward. 
Every year they are kept adds to their value. Such a house must 
have capital to carry a stock of four years’ consumption, and until 
the market has been fairly conquered must employ all the usual 
commercial methods of effecting sales. It should of course have 
the courage to sell its goods for what they really are, discarding 
all réfiance on meretricious ornament and fictitious nomenclature. 
And sucha house we will have ere long I am persuaded, for 
“ Securus judicat orbis terrarum” the stupid prejudice against high 
class California wine cannot long survive the Columbian exposi- 
tion at Chicago, for all the world will be there to judge it, and 
we will poll the jury on the truth of the statement, in an earlier 
part of this paper, viz: That guality and price both considered, the 
wines of California are quite equal to those of France. When the 
verdict is rendered some enterprising Chicagoan will present 
himself here to take up the business suggested, and he will find 
it a straight avenue to fortune. He may organize it as a corpo- 
ration in which the growers themselves will take a considerable 
part of the stock, and he will, as the first in the field, secure for 
several years a practical monopoly of a lucrative business, which 
must expand indefinitely with the increase of population, and 
growth of luxury in the United States. 


Menlo Park, Cal. Joun T. 


ting French labels on the bottles, and packing them up in cases, externally very 
French in appearance. He was rather shocked at this, and in talking it over 
with his host, asked him whether he thought that right? ‘‘Well,” said the lat- 
ter, ‘‘as a matter of sentiment I hate to do it, but I am not clear that there is 
anything wropg about it. It is pure wine, and good wine too, and the men I 
sell it to know perfectly well that it is grown and made right here at my vine- 
yard. They request me to pack it in this way, and won't buy it otherwise. 
What can I do? I must sell my wine to live.” 
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THE STUDENT ON THE PRAIRIE. 


If the truth in all discoveries were at once accepted by the 
world progress would soon become commonplace and the votaries 
of science would, by lack of opposition, lose occasion for that 
persistency which, having been successful is looked back upon 
as inspired force. A thrilling theory may soon become recognized 
as an unstirring fact and a truth may be too bright for calm con- 
sideration, It may bedazzle the eyes of the critic, and seem 
distorted. A something for which we most hopefully wish, having 
come, invokes our strongest doubt. Human nature, afraid of 
itself, clings to this saying, “Too good to be true.” But nothing 
is too good to be true, for truth is the source of all goodness. 

It is now about two years since the world began to listen to a 
marvelous story that came from Dwight, a village on a prairie in 
Illinois. It was said that a doctor there had declared inebriety a 
physical ailment, and that he could cure it. During many years 
this doctor had been at work and many cures stood out asa 
result, but the nation at large, not only the state of Illinois, paid 
special attention to the work. After atime, the investigation of 
thinking men was drawn to this village, and what followed is now 
known to the world. 

Dr. Keeley’s treatment is a subject of international discussion. 
It is hemmed in by no geography and is not confined to the 
realm of science. Bitter enemies have arisen, but all truth has 
its bitter enemies. It is fought by the rabid prohibitionist, for it 
wipes out the pretext upon which his party is founded, it excites 
the rage of certain religionists for it commands them to drop 
vague glorification and resort toscience. Eighty thousand men 
—think of it—eighty thousand men have been cured by this 
treatment. In Chicago, within the sound of the Board of Trade 
clock, three thousand men who four years ago were confirmed 
inebriates, mainly out of employment, and many of them feeling 
that they were forever disgraced in the eyes of their former 
friends, are now not only restored to sobriety and social respecta- 
bility but are a mighty factor in the commerce of this great city 
Moral training had failed; the pleading of wives and the wretch- 
edness of children had been in vain, The churches had done a 
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noble work; they had lifted men from the gutter, but could not 
hold them up. The prohibitionists had raved and had excited 
derision; but a scientific discovery, a medical fact, did the work 
of reformation—did it as truth ever does her work—without 
noise. A short time ago the newspapers cited individual cures, 
now cures are spoken of by the thousand. The letters of 
mothers and wives, received at Dwight, would make a library of 
gratitude. 

But there are failures. There are. Nothing is sure; nothing 
except death and the first of the month, But what is the per- 
centage of failure? The Keeley company says five per cent but 
an investigation conducted by the Bi-Chloride of Gold Club 
proves that three and one-half per cent is a liberal estimate. 
What class of men comprise the failures? They are not men. 
They are boys who really have not the disease of inebriety but 
who drink ‘for fun,” and imbeciles who for years have had no 
brain, and who by the aid of whisky have kept the fact well con- 
cealed. The man who wants to be cured has had all-the fun 
that liquor can inspire, and he does not continue to drink through 
convivial inducements but because his system has become so de- 
ranged that he is in physical need of a stimulant. It isno longer 
a temptation; it has become a necessity. He cannot eat, sleep 
or work. He knows of one temporary relief—alcohol. Of what 
use is it to preach temperance to this man? The orator speaks 
one language, and the man’s system speaks another. One is the 
language of persuasion and the other is that of demand. One 
advises and the other compels. The orator says, “Be a man;” 
and the system replies: “A little rye and ginger ale, if you 
please.” And because the system refuses to hearken to the ora- 
tor and thereby glorify him the’ orator denounces the Keeley 
cure. Indeed, the more of a certainty this treatment becomes, 
the more will the temperance fanatic denounce it. To persuade 
men to be manly is a virtuous undertaking, but how foolish it 
would be for an orator to go into a hospital and preach morality 
as a cure to patients who need the surgeon’s knife. 

Many imitators of Dr. Keeley’s treatment have come forward 
and temperance societies have indorsed them. These imitations 
claim only to be as good as the original. Reason teaches us 
that all imitations are bad, yet these temperance people indorse 
them. Why? Because they aré not true reformers. They want 
to dash into the circus of conspicuousness on the back of a 
prancing hobby. Acknowledge the truth and support it, and 
what then? The joints of the hobby are stiff. 
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Branches of the Keeley treatment are now being established 
over all Europe. Medical journals which fought the treatment 
but which really did not combat the theory that drunkenness is a 
disease are now beginning to recognize that a wonderful dis- 
covery has been made. The curing of hopeless wrecks has given 
them a thought to digest, and nothing hurts the digestion of a 
medical journal so much as a lucid thought. They are generally 
edited by men who have failed as practitioners, and who like all 
critics, seek revenge in denouncing a success which they could 
never hope to attain. 

In the United States there are more than one hundred insti- 
tutes, and including the main institute at Dwight, there are about 
ten thousand men now taking the treatment. The number is 
constantly increasing, and it is safe to say that at least nine 
thousand cures are effected every month. Could there be a more 
important movement than this? Is there a religious or political 
reform that is in any way equal to it? Hardly, for this means a 
moral and consequently a political reform. It is the gradual clos- 
ing of saloons, and that means a purer ballot box. It is said that 
a large distillery has recently failed on account of the Keeley 
cure. How many distilleries have the prohibitionists shut up? 
The prohibitioriist sells his corn to the distiller, and then exclaims 
against the rum power, The selling of his corn is well enough— 
he must do something with it, but he is feeding the rum power. 
I know of a number of saloons that have been closed by the 
treatment at Dwight; I know of a number of saloon keepers 
who, having taken the treatment, closed their bars and sought 
other employment.’ The saloon will go when the demand for 
it ceases to exist. In one Missouri town which once boasted— 
or blushed—of fifteen saloons, there are now but six. Did 
the prohibitionists accomplish this? No, the Keeley treat- 
ment did. The prohibitionists did at one time close the front 
doors of all the saloons in that town, but then whisky drunk 
by stealth is just as boisterous when it comes out on the 
public square as though it had been bought at a conspicuous 
booth. 

There is many a home in this country that has been blessed by 
Dr. Keeley, and he who blesses the home blesses the nation. 
“What is good for the bee is good for the hive,” said Marcus 
Aurelius. The hearthstone is the altar of a nation’s happiness; 
its reforms and its glories begin there. How then can any well- 
wisher of men assail a discovery that has found a wayward hope, 
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wandering in a winter’s blusterous night, and has led it home to 
the fireside to thrill with joy a mother’s heart. 

Result is everything. Don’t preach of reformations yet to come, 
but let us join the one that is now at hand. Theories are propped 
by well trimmed arguments, but the truth that we present is held 
aloft by eighty thousand witnesses. Can the criticism of a carping 
doctor effect this momentous resylt? Can the denunciation of a 
furious declaimer, seeking political prominence, loosen one stone 
of this mighty monument ? 

A student of the ailments of men worked for years in an un- 
heard-of village. That lone student passed through many a dark 
hour, but the sun is shining now, and the village once so obscure 
is famous throughout the world. 


Chicago, Opie READ. 


TWO CONQUERORS. 


Two conquerors sought—but one obtained—the prize. 
To grace a Greek boy’s royal gala-joust 

Wide Asia heaped up stones and precious dust, 

Till halting under farthest Indian skies, 

Before the unrevealing sea, he sighs, 

To think his sword must henceforth gather rust 
Because no new world springs to feed its lust; 

So, draining a mad, boastful cup, he dies! 


That new world which the Scourge of Asia sought 
(And vainly sought), when age on age had fled, 

Its mirage on a dreamer’s vision wrought, “4 

Who at a convent gate once begged for bread. 

The shadow he pursued, the substance caught, 

And Time’s large hungering heart with wonder fed ! 


New London, Conn. EpitH M. THOMAS, 
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The devil certainly had good work on hand when he sent 
Arthur Redmond on his summer vacation, Pulling up stream 
is pleasant when the current is smooth and there is just enough wind 
to ruffle the foliage on the banks. True to his easy-going nature, 
Redmond would have preferred drifting, but one cannot drift 
frora Louisville to Monterey, and Monterey and the surrounding 
country is just the place for an artist to pitch his tent. The town 
itself is but a repetition of all little river towns, a jumble of mud and 
narrow streets, one-story buildings, and blacksmith shops, It lies a 
half mile from the landing; and from year’s end to year’s end 
never wakes from its placid sleep. Sometimes, indeed, it has 
troubled dreams of outside matters, such as presidential ‘elections 
or some national catastrophe, and then it stirs uneasily, only to 
turn over and sink into deeper sleep. 

But, lifting the eyes, one sees the wooded hills and steep cliffs 
that hem the town in, making it a veritable sleepy hollow. Far 
as one can see, long, dusty roads wind in and out among the 
hills like narrow, dirty white ribbons, Inthe early summer the 
foliage is a great mass of greenish blue, the hills being coveied 
with cedars; but as the summer wanes the monotony of the tint 
is relieved by vivid patches of red where the sumach grows, and 
with the yellow of asters and the purple of wild grapes. Crimson 
blotches of poison-leaf entwine the trees, anda dark undergrowth 
of belated blue-bells and violets and wild sweet-williams makes a 
bed for ugly reptiles. 

Arthur Redmond took great delight in the scene before him. 
The sun was not as yet over-fierce, and it glinted the water where it 
fell, and threw into bolder relief the shadows of nodding leaves 


and dipping oars. All along the bank willows hung over, and 
behind them rose huge inclines covered from top to bottom with 
masses of flowering color. A steamboat was puffing down the 
river, and as it splashed by he waved an answer to a rousta- 
bout’s “Hello there!” 

He had no clearly defined purpose in selecting Monterey 
for his destination. There were other river towns full as 
picturesque, Gratz on the Owen county side, and the other 
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towns across in Henry, the seat of dead and gone Ku-klux 
outrages. 

Small rowboats were stationary in the middle of the river, 
while patient fishermen waited for a nibble. Redmond looked 
upon these ragged, vacant-faced fellows with a contemptuous pity. 
He wondered if they ever had a thought beyond the filling of 
their stomachs. He gave an impatient thrust at the oars, and 
turned his head away. On him whose business as well as pleas- 
ure it was to search for beauty, this blemish of uncouth humanity 
fell with the force of a blow. It was a discord in nature’s har- 
mony, a blot on her otherwise perfect handiwork. 

He was young, and passionately devoted to his art. He held 
that work to be successful must be beautiful. He was with 
painting as a woman is with her face. At twenty, to be merely 
beautiful is enough; at thirty she awakes to the knowledge that 
there must be something behind beauty, something that rises 
above coloring and outline to insure a warm admiration. Arthur 
Redmond painted round-limbed Venuses and naked Cupids, 
moonlit water and shaded woods. His conceptions were 
delicately executed, but there was not one shade or line of 
boldness. He had in him the making of a good artist when 
he should have left the beaten track and thought for himself, 
but as yet he had failed to give his work the stamp of 
individuality. 

He came from an old Kentucky family that before the war had 
boasted its plantations and slaves, its stone-pillared houses and 
old traditions of dead heroes and vanished glory. He was the 
last of his race and heir to all the “ Yankees ” had left. Not much; 
but enough to make an art-dabbling life possible without its usual 
accompaniment of frayed elbows and fringed linen. He wasa 
handsome man, tall and slender, dark haired and clear-skinned, 
with a droop to the long lids shading the blue eyes, anda fullness 
of the red lips indicating a sensuous nature. 

He was moral, because immorality had never yet presented a 
smiling face to him. He was generous in giving, but cruelly sel- 
fish and careless of other’s rights. 

As he neared Monterey, he heard a whistle and the churning 
of a steamer's wheel, the hoarse shouts of the mates and the pro- 
fane interludes of deck-hands. There wasa hurry and scurry 


on board, aclank of chains, oaths, dumping of boxes, and a 
shower of spray where the gang-plank wavered and dipped in 


the water. But at length the rope was taut, the great wheel stood 
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still, and a roustabout ran nimbly down the plank with the valise 
of the one passenger, a slender girl. 

From the way in which she trod the plank it was easy to see 
that she was used to water journeys. There were no affectations 
of fear, no little startled shrieks and cat steps. She walked as 
calmly and uprightly as though the ground lay under her feet. 

Redmond had eased his oars, waiting for the vessel to move 
off before he ventured to the landing. He looked admiringly at 
the girl, wishing that she would turn squarely about, so that he 
might see her face. She was slight and small, but carried her- 
self so well that she appeared tall. A hat shaded her face, but 
he could see that she was fair, with a braid of reddish hair dang- 
ling down her back, the ends loose and blown about her shoulders 
in unwaved abundance. 

She stood on the bank watthing the steamer as it put off, and 
started as she heard the boat grating against the bank. Redmond 
sprang out and made it fast to the stake, and then with courteous 
boldness advanced to the girl, lifting his hat, and inquiring, “Is 
this Monterey?” 

She seemed surprised fora moment. A flush overspread her 
face, but there was no shy drooping of the eyelids. 

“No; this is Burns’ landing,” she answered. ‘Monterey lies 
yonder,” waving her hand toward the stony cliffs. 

“And is it far? Could one easily find it?” He knew that 
river towns are never hard to find, and he could see the tops of 
the buildings, but he had a sudden desire to hear the girl talk 
and to see if her manners accorded with her delicate, refined 
face. 

Her voice had the soft, lazy drawl of Southern women, musical ~ 
as a reverie; a voice made for lullabies rather than for battle 
hymns. or passionate love songs. In that the Southern woman 
belies her nature. Her voice is so languid it seems impossible 
that anything could disturb the evenness of her life; but stir the 
smoldering fire and a bright flame leaps up to scorch the hand 
that dares call it to life. 

Redmond saw in the girl a future model and made himself 
agreeable accordingly. He looked doubtfully in the direction 
she indicated, and then brought his eyes to bear upon her with a 
pleading, coaxing expression that usually secured him his own 
way. 

“T’m a stranger, and one might get lost, you know; one’s-self 
is poor company,” he insinuated. 
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She looked at him gravely and inquiringly, as though he were 
a new specimen of man. 

“You mean that you would like to walk with me?” she asked, 
with abrupt directness. 

He turned red and stammered, feeling small and foolish all at 
once; then he became angry with himself because he allowed a 
simple country girl to disconcert him. 

“Why, yes—if you've no objection,” he faltered. 

“None whatever; what objection could there be?’ she 
answered, gathering her skirts up from the mud and stepping on. 
“You may come on,” she called over her shoulder. “I am in a 
hurry, for the stage is due at three, and it’s a good walk to the 
town. If I miss that I shall have to stay all night, and if there’s 
a place I do hate it’s Monterey. I fairly can’t breathe in the 
ugly hole.” | 

She stretched out her arms and lifted her face as if to draw a 
long breath. Redmond had caught up with her, and he walked 
by her side, carrying brushes and colors and easel. He noticed 
what freedom of gesture she had, as of one who had lived much 
in the open air. He imagined that she would claim as much 
freedom in action as in gesture. 

“ Yes,” she said, “it’s miserable down here. You just feel shut 
in with those white cliffs on three sides of you, and the river on 
the fourth. I know how a caged animal feels when I get here. 
And these people absolutely like it,” she added, with fine con- 
tempt. “They pity us who live up the country, because we’ve 
no muddy streets to promenade and no chance to see the boats 


come in. We hear the whistle; that’s enough, Isn’t it foolish 
of them?” 


“ Very.” 

He was looking at her intently, and the admiration in his eyes 
disturbed her. She shut her lips tightly, and quickened her pace. 

“Monterey lies behind those trees,” she said, abruptly, a 
moment after. 

“So that is the famous town,” he exclaimed, as a row of white 
houses and swinging signs suddenly faced them. “Well, I can’t 
say that my artistic pulse is quickened by that view.” 

He turned to her, explaining: “You see, I had heard that the 
country about here was good sketching material, and I am come 
to try it.” 


. , . 
“You are an artist—a real artist?” she asked, in an awed 
tone. s 
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He laughed merrily. “A real artist,” he said, adding boldly, 
“T should like to paint you. I am quite good at faces.” 

She stared at him round-eyed, incredulous and amazed. “What 
for?” she asked. ‘Whatever in the world would you want to 
paint me for?” 

“I paint the beautiful,” he answered, shortly. He was disap- 
pointed that she should be trying to coax compliments. It was 
so at variance with her apparent frankness, but her cext words 
swept aside his suspicion. 

“Oh, but I am not beautiful,” she said, calmly, as though she 
were dispassionately considering another, “not at all. I am pretty, 
sometimes nearly beautiful, I think; but there’s always something 
missing, whatever can it be do you think ?” 

She turned her dark eyes to him as innocently as achild. “I see 
nothing lacking,” he smilingly answered. 

“You are not a true artist, or you would know,” she said, 
shaking her head. “You haven’t reached the secret of your 
art.” 

He bit his lip in vexation. It was a new thing to him, this 
hearing himself and his work so coolly criticised. He sent 

s the mud flying with vicious little kicks, but she went on wholly 
unaware of having given cause for offence. 

“You see only my eyes and mouth and hair, and though these 
do very well, to be sure, you forget that there will come a time 
when they will be dim and drawn and scraggly, and then how 
would you want to paint me? There must be something to live in 
beauty. There must be,” she cried, in young rebellion. “It’s 
simply awful to get old and withered and haggard. I was look- 
ing at myself one day in the glass. I had taken it to the window 
because the light is stronger there, and I am young enough to 
stand that, you know, and for all my face was so smooth and 
white I thought of that other time coming. Oh, I don’t believe 
that anything is created just to die, not even beauty.” 

She spoke earnestly and rapidly, the color flying in her cheeks, 
and her eyes dilating. Redmond scarcely heard what she said, 
he was so engrossed with her sweet, changeful face. And then, 
conscious that she was talking to a stranger, she became silent, 
and would only answer a short “Yes” or “No” to his questions. 
They were well into the town when she stopped, and pointing 
to a low building, said, “There is the hotel; good-bye.” 

But it was not his intention to let her goso easily. “Did you 
say the stage goes to the country ?” he asked. 
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“Yes, to Bly, in Owen county. That is where I live.” 
“And is there a place where I could board, if I went up there; 


a quiet place, where there would be no inquisitive brats nor med- 


dlesome women to disturb my work ?” 

“ None whatever.” 

“Oh, but there must be some place, surely. The country’s 
hospitality cannot have gone out like that,” he said. 

He had touched her pride, for a Kentuckian considers inhospi- 
tality one of the deadly sins. She thought a moment and then, 
as a blast of a horn trembled from the hills, she said, doubtfully, 
‘You might come to our house, that is if you like. There are 
no brats but a little nigger that helps me, and I am the only 
woman. You could go your way and I mine. I could cook for 
you, but I wouldn’t be bothered.” 

“Oh, yes, that would suit excellently,” he said, eagerly; ‘‘and 
we could get better acquainted with each other.” 

Her face in one moment grew reserved and indifferent. 

“You can make terms with pappy,” she answered, coldly. “Here 
is the stage. Howdy, Mr. Craft.” 

As Monterey faded in the distance, Redmond tried to resume 


the conversation, but she gave curt, discouraging answers, and 


sat staring out at the cedars as if ufiaware of his presence. 

“ At least you will tell me your name,” he ventured, in a low 
tone, “here is mine.” 

He handed her a card, which she glanced at carelessly and 
then dropped in her lap. 

“Mine isn’t much to tell,” she said, holding up her head 
proudly, as she added, “but it’s an honorable one. The family 
name is Darling, and pappy had the most ridiculous fancy to call 
me Peace, because I was born after the war was over. Isn’t that 
a combination for you ?” 

‘Peace Darling,” he repeated. “It is a pretty name.” 

“Had a good time, Miss Peace?’ called the driver, without 
turning his head. 

“‘Middling good, thank you; Gratz isn’t quite as ugly as Mont- 
erey.” 

“ Yo’re pappy ’Il be mighty tickled to get ye back.” 

“Yes,” 

“Seed him yesterday. Him and me was to the postoffice. 
Said he was lookin’. Git up thar, lazy-bones.”’ 

Once they stopped to rest at the top of a hill, and Redmond 
was glad to stretch his legs a bit, going on before the lazy horses, 
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He came back with a bunch of elder-bloom in. his hand, which 
he offered to Peace deprecatingly, as if expecting to be snubbed. 
But she accepted it graciously and stuck it in her belt. 

“Isn’t it strange that one so seldom sees them painted?” he 
said; ‘‘and they are so delicately lovely. Perhaps their very 
delicacy forbids their reproduction on canvas.” 

“They are mighty sweet,” she said, bending her head to in- 
hale their fragrance. ‘They are sweeter than anything unless it 
is young grape-blossoms in early summer. They always make 
you feel so young and light, as if there wasn’t anything but sweet- 
ness in the whole world. We all like to have grape-vines at our 
kitchen doors so’s we can smell ’em when we’re cooking and do- 
ing rough work. It makes it easier somehow. It’s like getting 
a kind word when you're tired, or things go wrong, only you feel 
it more,” 

Her face was softened and tender, and her voice had the tone 
of a mother when she caresses her child. She touched the blos- 
soms gently with her finger tips that bore the marks of toil. 
Redmond had been looking for an imperfection in her beauty. 
Now he found it in the browned, roughened hands. They were 


small, but creased like a washerwoman’s with calloused spots on 


the palm. 

It was dusk when the stage stopped at Bly. Redmond stood 
ready to help her over the wheel, but she pretended not to see 
his outstretched hand, and jumped nimbly down. 

‘¢ That’s the way we all do,” she said, laughing. ‘We all are 
used to jumping from our horses. We don’t care for city ways.” 

She stood anxiously looking down the road that branched 
from the pike, and at length turned to him, saying: “ Reckon 
we'll have to walk. Pappy hasn’t sent the horse. It’s a good 
two mile, but you won’t mind that if your legs are strong.” 

She started off at a rapid pace, covering the rocky ground as 
easily as though it had been smooth pavement. The night came 
down swiftly, for the road lay among the hills, and the sun for- 
sakest hem sooner than the open plain. The air was bright with 
fireflies, and resonant with the calls of night birds. To Redmond, 
who was a lover of sunlight, the belated arrival seemed an evil 
omen. The dark oppressed him as if an unseen foe were am- 
bushed in its heaviness. He cast nervous glances toward the 
clumps of bushes on the roadside, and started when a bird flew 
across his path. That, too, was an ugly portent. He had all the 
superstition of a negro, although he would not admit it, Educa- 
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tion and culture had not eradicated it. But this girl, bred here 
among the hills, where the very air was tremulous with spirit 
secrets, had nothing of this fear. 

“ Here is a graveyard,” she called, her voice sounding to his 
intense hearing like the sudden, unexpected stroke of a bell. 

Redmond quickened his steps, and she heard. 

‘‘ Afraid ?” she asked, derisively. 

“N-o—,” he stammered, with a nervous laugh; “ oh, certainly 
not, but then a graveyard isn’t a pleasant place to pass at 
night.” 

“ As if white stones, and long grasses, and crickets, and things 
could harm you! Why, do you suppose the dead would come 
back to this miserable place of aches, and sorrow, and poverty, 
even if they could? Which they can’t, thank goodness.” 

“Yes, I do,” said Redmond, solemnly. He had imbibed spirit- 
ualistic notions, but not enough to banish fear and set up faith. 

She looked at him a moment disdainfully. The moon, coming 
from behind a cloud, showed him her face, laughing, contemptu- 
ous, scornful, 

“Look, I am no coward,” she said, and leaped over the low 
fence and disappeared among the tombstones. 


She came back, flushed and radiant, with a spray of wild roses 
in her hand. 


“{ gathered it down at the farther end,” she said, proudly. 
“ Folks say this bush grows from a dead woman’s heart.” 


To his excited fancy, the night seemed alive with unearthly 
noises. 


“ Hark, what was that ?” 


It was a long, mournful cry. Again it sounded closer. He 
fully expected to see a thing in white fluttering among the stones. 

“Hark.” He was trembling and cold, and yet he was far from 
being cowardly in other matters. 

“That is a screech-owl,” said Peace, calmly; ‘‘better hurry, 
else it will get you. And we raise goblins, and elves and such- 
like, among the hills here. Sometimes,” she continued, gravely, 
“a corpse candle goes dancing, dancing, dancing before you 
when you’re out late, and on it goes, flickering and flaring, right 
up to your own door, and then it’s all over with you. And some- 
times steps come behind you, pit-a pat, pit-a-pat, and that is 
death following. And the dogs howl, and that is death. And 
sometimes the candle goes drip, drip, drip, in tallowy grief, and 
those are the tears that will be shed for you within a twelvemonth, 
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And whena shiver goes creeping over you, that is some on- 
trampling on your grave before the year is old.” 

The darkness hid her face, but Redmond could detect the 
laugh in her voice. He laughed faintly, but he could not shake 
off the impression that things had conspired to warn him. He 
felt inclined to turn back, and then the girl called out cheerily: 

“ Look, there’s a light ahead. Pappy’s milking, I guess.” 

She lifted her voice, shouting, “ Pappy, pappy,” and from the 
distance came a hoarse “ Who ?” not unlike the hoot of an owl. 

“ Hello! hello!” she called, in the common salutation. “ What 
are you all doing this time o’night? you’re a fine pappy to meet 
one. Hi there! here’s your prodigal come home, pappykin.” 

Singing and calling she danced through the gate and up the 
path, leaving Redmond to follow, uncertain of his welcome. 

A withered, dried apple old man came to the door, and to his 
daughter’s introduction of Redmond, held out his hand with a 
hearty ‘“‘ Howdy?” and ‘Come in and lay by your traps.” 

His speech was not refined like his daughter’s, and his appear- 
ance was that of a hard working farmer, who had little time to 
cultivate grace or manners. 

Redmond explained his appearance, and patiently answered 
questions; and the old man, after a show of unwillingness, agreed 
to board him for a few weeks. 


Peace moved quietly about the room, turning to the table to 
polish the glasses more brightly, and then to the stove, where the 
bacon and eggs were sending forth an appetizing odor. Her 
father sat with his chair tilted back against the wall, and his feet 


on the rounds, and with a cob pipe stuck between his lips. He 
watched his daughter proudly, turning to Redmond with nods 
and winks of admiration. 

“Ain’t her beat in the hull country. She outshines ‘em all. 
She’s just what her mother was in them days, befo’ the war, sir, 
made her a droopy flower.” 

And then all through supper and afterward, till the lamp burnt 
low, followed ante-bellum tales of chivalry and wealth and great 
estate. 


Redmond was glad to climb into the tall, soft bed, and he 


dreamed that night that he was on a dark road swarming with 
little devils, and of every one he met he asked, “Is this the road 
to hell?” And they all shouted in chorus, “The road to hell, 


amen.” And when he tried to turn aside there was a corpse 
candle dancing on “before him, drawing him on with resistless 
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fascination. If he tried to cry out there was a spirit, with Peace’s 
face, putting her arms close about his neck, drawing them closer 
and closer, till his breath was almost gone. She pressed hot 
kisses on his lips, and whispered, “This is the road to love;” and 
all the little devils shouted, “ To hell, to hell, amen.” 

When he awoke the sun was streaming in full on his face, and 
there was a clatter of dishes downstairs. 

Peace was as unlike a spirit as any healthy young woman could 
be. She busied herself with her work, paying no attention to Red- 
mond beyond a “Good morning.” He tramped over the country 
all day, discarding one spot for another, at a loss which to choose 
out of such abundant beauty. And whether he essayed a tree 
or a flower, or a burst of sunlight through the tangled vines, 
each stroke of the brush brought into life some line of a woman’s 
face. At length he turned impatiently from his work and 
stretched himself lazily on the ground, dreaming, in the egotism 
of his twenty-five years, of future fame and present conquest. 
He thought what a delicious thing it would be to awaken this 
girl’s soul, to put a new light in her eyes, and a new expression 
to her lips. Clearly he would have to do that before he could 
paint her as he wished, and it could do her no harm, She 
would cry a little and grow softer-eyed, and then, after awhile, 
she would marry some country lout arid be perfectly happy ever 
after, glad to remember that a bit of romance had made her 
life unlike that of the women about her. She would have 
children that would look like the country lout—he felt jealous of 
him already—and she would grow stout and coarse bearing 
and rearing them. She was just the person for his “Elaine,” 
that sublime creation that was to make his name the glory 
of his generation. At present she was too joyously happy to 
suit the character, but a little of love’s bewildering mystery 
would give her just the right shade of pensiveness. As for him- 
self, his destiny was settled. He was already betrothed, and 
so, partly for art’s sake and partly to gratify his vanity, he 


_made up his mind to win this girl. 


That night he told Peace of the picture he intended paint- 
ing and so skillfully showed his need of a model that she at 
last reluctantly consented to sit to him. She stood at the table 
washing dishes, her hands buried deep in soapsuds and her 
dimpled arms bare to the elbows. “Elaine,” she repeated 
softly after him; “that is a mighty pretty name. It sounds 
good,” 
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He felt ashamed to meet her clear, honest eyes. “She was . 


good and lovely,” he answered. “When you are ready I will 
read you her story, if you like.” 

When her work was finished she drew a chair opposite him 
and sat with her hand shading her eyes while she listened. 
Occasionally he stopped to explain the words to her, with a ten- 
der glance, or to talk of that strange love which she had never 
known. 

The old man blinked in his corner, and finally went to bed, 


leaving the two to follow that pathetic history of faithfulness . 


and unrequital. There were tears in the girl’s eyes when he 
closed the book. He gently took her hand and she did not 
resist. 

“She had a loving soul,” he said. 

“Love is cruel,” she answered. “Oh, I never thought it made 
the world that dark for any one. I thought it was all like just 


what we see here. Some get married because they are brought - 


up together, and they are happy because they don’t know how 
to be miserable.” 

She jerked her hand away with frightened haste. “I believe 
I could love like that,” she said, slowly. “I hope I never 
shall.” 

Redmond was elated, thinking the accomplishment of his 
purpose easy. She was impressionable. She had never known 
men of his world. She was a creature of strong impulses, 
easily swayed, sympathetic. 

They were almost always together as time went by. When 
her household duties were done she sat patiently while he 
painted her lovely face, wondering why he was never satis- 
fied with his work, when she thought it was so much lovelier 
than she could ever be. He had chosen to paint her leaning 
on the embroidered shield, her hair swept about her shoulders, 
and her arms and neck bare. 

“T cannot do it,” he exclaimed one day, throwing down his 
brush in discouragement. “The expression 1 want always 
eludes me.” 

“Oh, but it is perfect, only so much too pretty.” 

She came to his side to view the canvas better. She stooped, 
and her hair fell across his face. Then there swept over him 
a sudden wave of passion in which reason and prudence were 
wholly lost. He was besieged as most men are at some time in 
their lives, desiring only the present and forgetting the dreary 
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waste of after years in which one has time to remember discre- 
tion. In an instant his blood leaped and his heart throbbed so 
that she might have heard. * He caught her hands and held her 
tight, and then he had her in his arms, kissing her lips and 
brow, and soft, white neck. She clasped her hands about his 
neck and laid her cheek against his. 

“You will be satisfied with your picture now,” she said, “ for 
I shall be different. Oh, your Elaine will be beautiful; it 
will make you famous, and I shall be so proud of you. My 


. darling, whatever could you see in me?” she said, humbly. “You 


are so great and good, and different from us. See, even your 
hands are soft and white, and mine are like a man’s.” 

She held her hands before him. He could not help a feeling 
of disgust. 

“For heaven’s sake, why don’t you wear gloves?” he said, 
sharply: “I hate coarse hands.” 

She flushed with shame, and drew away from him. She made 
no answer, but wrapped her offending hands in her apron, and 
always after that tried to keep them hidden when he was about. 
She had no thought of resenting his cruelty. She saw no im- 
perfections in him. He was the one man in the world; and, 
poor thing! her world was lamentably narrow. 

The picture advanced*rapididly. It was a beautiful work. 
Redmond was confident that it would receive a flattering wel- 
come in the world of art. The face was haunting in its pa- 
thetic beauty. The large dark eyes stared at Redmond so 
reproachfully that at times he felt like throwing his knife 
through them. 

One day, when he was gone from the room, the girl’s father 
lifted the cloth from the canvas and looked at the pictured face 
of his child until the tears came to his eyes and ran in rivulets 
down his wrinkled cheeks. 

“Yo’re mighty purty, my beauty,” he whispered; “heap 
purtier than I ever seed yo’, but I b’lieve that damned rascal 
has painted away all yo’re happiness, an’ if he has, oh!—oh!— 
my lambkin!” 

He shook his fist menacingly, and elevated his voice in 
anger. 

“ What’s that?” exclaimed Redmond, coming into the room at 
that momeat. ‘“ What secrets are you telling my Elaine, sir?” 

The old man straightened himself and lookéd the artist 


square in the eyes. The tears were still on his cheeks, but he 
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made a great effort to command his voice, and answered grimiy: 
“T was telling her, this painted woman, who had a sorrer, yo’ 
know, but who re’lly is my li’tle gal, that she’s all’as got her old 
pappy to fight for her, an that he ain’t afeard of man or devil 
if harm comes to her. And I was telling this same young 
woman of how onct—p’raps yo’ve heerd the story y’se'f—of 
how onct they was a man played smash with a girl’s happiness, 


leavin’ her to cry her purty eyes out, and him not keerin’ any- | 


more’n if she was a thing of the streets, and of how he got a 
knife stuck through him right hyar.” 

His eyes blazed, and his voice trembled. He lifted one long, 
bony finger, and laid it above his heart. “Right hyar,” he 
repeated; “and he didn’t squeal onct. And they was another 
feller done likewise, and he got took by the throat an’ choked an’ 
choked an’ choked till the blood spurted out of his nose an’ 
mouth an’ ears, an’ him what had him never let go ‘tell the 
breath was clean gone. Good way to sarve rascals.” 

His breast heaved convulsively, and his hands twitched as if 
he, in fancy, had hold of an enemy’s throat. 

Redmond was pale; he glanced apprehensively at the nervous, 
twitching hands, noting how muscular and hairy the wrists 
were, and how cruelly strong the long, bony fingers. He swal- 
lowed hard to get down that horrible choking sensation, and 
threw open his coat to relieve the oppression on his chest. He 
stepped forward and drew the cloth over the canvas. 

“You are strangely interested in ugly stories,” he said, avoid- 
ing the old man’s eyes; and then, anxious to change the conver- 
sation, he quickly asked, “ When does the next boat leave, the 
one going down the river, I mean.” 

“Tt goes to-morrow.” 

“TI was thinking of leaving soon,” said Redmond, slowly ; 
“and now I find that business unexpectedly calls me; in fact, I 
must be leaving immediately—and the summer is nearly over, 
you see.” 

He called to his face the smile that won him so many friends, 
but the old man was stern and immovable. He tried to frame 
some graceful speech that would turn aside the old man’s wrath, 
but he could think of nothing but those bony hands and that 
awful tightening at his throat. He made a desperate effort to 
steady his voice, and said, “And so I thought of taking the 
next boat—that is, if you can drive me down,” 

“Yes,” said pappy, apathetically. 
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He was wondering if Peace knew, and if he might not be 
wrong after all. He looked up with sudden determination, and 
asked abruptly: 

“ Does she know yo’re going?” 

“Why, no; just made my decision this morning,” said Red- 
mond. “Time enough yet totell your daughter. It isa matter 
of small importance to her, I'll warrant.” 

“ As to that, we’ll see,” said the old man, sternly. “ Just yo’ 
wait.” 

He left the room, and Redmond heard him outside calling, 
“Peace, Peace, Peace, I say.” 

The girl answered in her clear treble, and presently they 
came in together. He had hold of the girl’s hand, and led her 
upto Redmond. She looked wonderingly from one to the other. 

“Why, pappy,” she said. 

“Now yo’ tell her,” her father said, nodding to Redmond. 

Redmond winced as the stern eyes fastened on him, but he 
regained his self-command, and said, lightly: ‘“Why you see, 
Miss Darling, your father is making a trifle ridiculously large. 
I am going away to-morrow, and he took a notion that I should 
tell you myself.” 

“Oh, Arthur!” She stretched out her arms imploringly. 

Her face paled with emotion; her eyes revealed what she had 


go well hidden. Redmond stood still, white, unanswering, his 


arms limp at his sides, and a fear in his eyes like that in the eyes 
of a deer when the dogs are upon it. 

“Oh Arthur!” cried Peace again. 

“Oh, Arthur!” mocked her father. “Oh! yo’ precious lily- 
fingered Arthur! I’ve got you now, yo’ dirty scoundrel. Take 
that!” 

He quickly drew a knife and struck at Redmond, but with one 
movement of her strong arm Peace caught it from him. 

“Pappy, pappy!” she gasped. 

“Yo’ be still,” he commanded. “And now yo’ my lily-fing- 
ers, say just what I tell yo’, and God help yo’, if you don’t do 
accordin’ to yo’re words. Now take my darter’s hand.” 

Redmond was irresistibly swayed by the old man’s fierce spirit. 
He could no more resist him than he could atornado. Mechani- 
cally he took the girl’s hand—the coarse, rough hand that con- 
trasted so forcibly with his own white one, not daring to look up. 

The old man stepped forward. “ Now say after me just what I 
tell yo’, I do promise—”’ . 
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Redmond hesitated. 

“Say it quick!” thundered the old man. 

do promise—” 

“ To come back—” 

“To come back—” repeated Redmond dully. 

“And marry yo’.” 

“ But—” began Redmond. 

“ Say it.” 

“T may not be—” 

* Say it quick, damn yo’.” 

“And marry you,” finished Redmond, faintly. 

“No, no,” exclaimed Peace, jerking away her hand. “I will 
not have you forced. It is not right. I would rather have you 
go away forever.” : 
“T think, honey, yo'd better git out,” said Darling, pointing to 


the door. 


Peace was defiant, but knowing her father’s relentless disposi- 
tion, she obeyed, trembling for the safety of the man cringing 


before him. 


Pappy, you won’t—”’ 

“ No, no,” he interrupted. “ Thar’s my promise, an’ I never 
break it, don’t yo’ be skeerd.” 

“ Now, see hyar,” he said, as the door closed, “I ain’t to be 
fooled with. Yo’ ask them up on the ridge whuther I kin track a 
skunk or no. Yo’re going to leave, Yo’ve had heaps o’ fun ruin- 
ing my darter’s life and makin’ a fool of her, an’ yo’ think I'll 
never find yo’ in the city down yonder; but I will, damn yo’, if I 
tramp night and day for years and years, till my feet is blistered 
an’ worn to the bone. If you don’t come back by spring—yo’ 
said spring, I b’lieve—I’ll track yo’ to yo’re death, so help me.” 
“T have not done your daughter any wrong,” said Redmond, 
sullenly. “ You are simply exaggerating trifling civilities into 
love-making.” 

“ Well, yo’ remember, Ike Darling keeps his word.” 

The next day Redmond bid good bye to Peace. He had meant 
to take her hand in a commonplace, friendly farewell, but in the 
abandonment of grief she threw herself into his arms, catching 
him about the neck with a tightening clasp. He thought of the 


spirit woman of his dreams, and instantly a shiver went through * 
him. 
“* Peace, you are choking me,” he cried. q 
She only clung the tighter, throwing back her head to look into : 
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his faithless eyes. Her love stirred a faint answering passion in 
him. 
5 “Why, dear, you believe me, don’t you?” he said, per- 
suasively. 


‘“* Promise you will come back,” she answered; “ promise me.” 
“ Oh, to be sure,” he said, lightly. ‘‘ Your father has seen to 


that.” 
i “If you don’t,” she said, “I shall die; and if I die pappy shall 
F take me to you like that poor girl was taken to Lancelot. We'll 


come down the river at night when you’re not expecting us. 
i Maybe you'll be enjoying yourself with some other woman—but 
we'll surely come, and pappy shall bring you to see me, surely, 
surely,” 

She spoke excitedly, her breath coming in quick gasps. Red- 
mond heard the crunch of wheels and the opening of the big 
gate, and was glad to loosen her hand. 

“Come, dear, be brave,” he said, “It is only for a little while. 
Good-by, my beautiful Elaine, good-by.” 

He was gone. She stood at the window watching the ram- 
shackle buggy wending down the road till a bend hid it from 
sight, and then went to her work of skimming milk and baking 


bread. She thought grimly that her life was like skim-milk. The 

’ summer had taken the cream, and left the blue dregs for all her 

remaining years. She went about her work dry-eyed, for she 
was not one to cry out and show the workings of her heart. 

She met her father cheerfully when he came home and set 

briskly about getting supper,- The old man sat in the shadow 

by the fireplace, watching her sadly as she flitted from the stove. 


to the table, talking. in feverish haste lest he should think her 
low-spirited. 


“Eggs, pappy,” she said blithely, drawing him to the table. 
“ My! but they’re done brown, and fresh, every one of ’em. Do 
try one, dear, I know what you like best, don’t I, old man? and 
little missy knows what it likes best too, don’t she?” she said, 
stooping to stroke her kitten. “It likes milk best, don’t it, 
pretty thing? It’s missey’s lovey, dovey, little catkin, ain’t it? 
Oh, we’re happy, ain’t we, kitten? We're happy, every one of 
us, gay and happy, gay and happy.” 

She had sunk to the floor, and sat rocking back and forth, 
hugging the cat in her arms, and singing over and over with a 
queer break in her voice, “Gay and happy, gay and happy.” 

And then she looked up, and seeing an overflowing measure of 
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tenderaess in her father’s eyes, she jumped up, exclaiming, 

“More coffee, pappy? Dear me, but I must be getting old, I 

am so forgetful.” 

_ She pinched his cheek playfully, and asked, “ Did you forget, 
honey boy, when you first began-to get old? Did you think and 

think till the world seemed a great big hole with nothing in it? 

Oh, pappy, it’s a funny old world, ain’t it?” 

“Tt’s a dirty world,” he said sharply; “a damned dirty world.” 

“Oh, pappy”’, 

He brought his fist down heavily on thetable. ‘A damned 
dirty world. The wolf waits to devour the lamb.” And then, 
lowering his voice so that the grinning pickaninny should not 
hear, he asked tenderly, “ Yo’ ain’t much cut up about it, are 
you, honey—about him, yo’ know?” 

“La! pappy, don’t you worry. He’s coming back in the 
spring,” she answered, confidently, “and then what will you do 
without your lady-bird?” 

Day after day she watched anxiously for her father when he 


came from the postoffice, always hoping foraletter. Redmond 
had said nothing about writing, but she had been sure that he 
would, But the winter came, and no word of any kind was 
brought to her. 

“Tt’s no use lookin’, honey,” said her father, one day, when 
he came from the town. He had noticed how eager she was to 
meet him, and how hard she tried to hide her anxiety. 

“In the spring, pappy,” she answered, bravely. 

But, as week after week of the winter passed without a mes- 
sage, she grew despondent. She was no love-sick girl, neglect- 
ing her duties, and filling her days with tears because of a man’s 
perfidy. She went bravely, even cheerfully, about her work, 
but late into the night she sat at the window in her room under 


the rafters, looking out at the white hills beyond which lay the 
happiness that would not come toher. She became careless of 
her health, and sought-to lose mental worry in bodily weariness. 
She had no bitter thoughts of Redmond. She thought humbly 
that she was unworthy such a man as he, so wise and gifted, 


while she was ignorant and without any gift but that of a faith- 
ful heart. : 


She dragged through the winter, comforting herself with the 
assurance that in the spring he would come. But the spring 
came, and brought nothing to her but a strange langour and dis- 
like for work. At first she could not understand it, and kept to 
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her work, unwilling to yield, though her feet were slow and her 
hands nerveless. But shortly duties slipped gradually away 
from her, and she became so used to her chair by the open door, 
that she scarce remembered when she had climbed the hills and’ 
gathered the young growing flowers. Her busy life seemed 
something far away, and only the present of dull suffering a 
reality. 

She called her father to her one day. 

“Pappy, you musn’t care too much, but when I’m dead—” 

“Baby! baby!” he cried. 

“Hush! when I’m dead you must take me at night down the 
river like the old dumb servant that rowed Elaine to him she 
loved, and we must get into a boat—you and me—but you'll 
have to lift me, for I’ll be quite still, you know, and then you 
must take the oars and row, and row, till you bring me to him. 
You will, won’t you, pappy?” 

“ Oh, the scoundrel!” he cried, “if I only had holt of him.” 

She lifted her head proudly, and laid her fingers on his lips. 
“T ain’t dying for love,” she said. “I ain’t that kind. I just 
wasn’t ever over strong, though I looked hearty enough, and 
I’da died anyhow, but somehow this brought it closer. But 
you mustn’t think I’m weak hearted—and, pappy, you must 
promise to do what I ask you to.” 

He shook his head. 

She wound her arms about his neck. “Say yes, pappy.” 

“Well, if yo’ must, yes, then,” and, under his breath, “and 
may God help him.” 

The annual art exhibit was being held at Louisville. Red- 
mond’s “Elaine” was hung in the place of honor. The rooms 
were filled on the opening night with a gay assembly. Red- 
mond stood in the middle of the room receiving the congratula- 
tions of his friends and brother artists. He was exultant, 
proud and happy. He had nearly forgotten that episode among 
the hills. If he remembered, it was to congratulate himself on 
his diplomacy and skill in getting out of an ugly dilemma. 
Sometimes he would feel a nervous chill creep over him when 
he saw Elaine’s great eyes staring at him’ with such unearthly 
meaning. His betrothed was leaning on his arm. She was 
utterly unlike the “Elaine,” stately and cold, even to her. lover. 

“Are you sure this is altogether a creature of imagination, 
Arthur?” she asked, half jealously. 

“Quite sure,” he answered, carelessly. “Did you suppose 
they grew such articles as that in the backwoods?” 
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As he turned laughing to her, his face suddenly blanched. 
An old man was elbowing his way through the crowd, his small 
gray eyes searching restlessly for some one. Redmund thought 


of escaping, but was too late. As he made a movement toward 


the side entrance, the old man caught sight of him, and in an 
instant was at his side. 

“T want yo’,” he said, simply laying hold of Redmond’s 
arm. 

Redmond tried to pull away, but-the grasp was firm and 
strong. 

“What does this mean, Arthur?” asked his betrothed, 
haughtily. 

“Oh, it’s all right, it’s all right,” he answered, hastily. “An 
old friend; so you’ll excuse me, please. Here Brown, give Miss 
Dare your arm, will you?” 

“Yes, excuse him, Madam,” said the old man. “Old friends 
ain’t to be put off.” 

“Now, what do you want?’ said Redmond, as the others 
moved away. 

“T want yo’.” 

“Well, to-morrow. To-night is scarcely the time.” 

“ Now, at once, she’s waiting for yo’.” 

“My God! Not your daughter?” 

The old man nodded. Redmond turned his head to shut out 
those glittering eyes. 

“ Well, go on then,” he said, getting his hat. “If you won’t 
wait till to-morrow, we’d better have it over.” 

“Tain’t me, it’s her. I weren’t over anxious to see yo’. 
Didn’t come back, did yo’? Didn’t rek’lect it were spring long 
ago, I reckon?” 

Every word was like a knife-thrust to Redmond. He writhed 
under the contempt of the quavering voice. But he made no 
effort to tear himseif away. Something stronger than the with- 
ered hand grasping his arm drew him on. The night was 
moonlit, and the shadows of the houses and posts assumed 
weird shapes. He glanced over his shoulder affrightedly, and 
puttoned his coat tighter, for the wind came up from the rive. 
in sharp cuts. 

.They went on past shops blazing with light, past concert 
halls and theaters, till they came to the ugly, gloomy part of the 
city that lies nearest the river. The water swished against the 
shore sullenly. 
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The old man drew him on till they came toa place where a 
boat lay moored. 

“‘She’s thar,” said Darling, pointing to the boat. 

“Who?” 

“Her, yo’re picter woman. 
promises to. Her that died looking out for yo’. 
she? Purtier even than the picter.” 

He leaned down and drew away the black cloth that covered 
the something in the boat. The water was deep, and Redmond 
could have easily pushed him in, but he thought only of seeing 
that figure under the black pall. There she lay, white and still, 
in a white robe with a bit of sumach glowing on her breast. It 
seemed to him that he would never be able to take his eyes off 
her, and he thought of that other woman whom it would be 
utterly impossible now to wed. How could he, with this poor 
dead thing forever reproaching him with her silent lips and 
death-kissed eyelids? The water rocked the boat gently and 
churned a white foam against the tangled weeds. 

The old man stood watching with tight set lips and revenge- 
ful eyes, but Redmond had forgotten him in that other awe- 
some presence. He started at the sharp voice. 

“Thought I wouldn’t never find yo’, didn’t yo’? Thought 
yo’d come hyar and set people talking about that picter, an’ I 
wouldn’t h’ar. Come last night-—-onto the.river, I mean—toted 
her down in the wagon and laid ‘her in the boat after her old 
mammy had rigged her up that vied anas li’le gal! poor li’le 
lamb!” 

He reached over and stroked the white face, and then 
straightened himself and went on: “ Waited till near sun-up, an’ 
then we put off—her an’ me—an’ rowed, rowed till my hands 
were blistered, and my arms nigh broke, an’ my head nigh split 
with the sun an’ all; an’ then somehow we got hyar—her’n me 
—for,yo’ to see. Them were her wishes in the matter.” 

“Oh! If I could undo it all!” groaned Redmond. 

“Can’t, but I’ll finish the work. Thar’, yo’ hound!” 

He hit Redmond square between the eyes and knocked him to 
the ground. Redmond tried to defend himself, but the old man 
was on his breast full weight, with his hands grasping the white 
throat with the tenacity of a bloodhound. They rolled over and 
over on the ground in the mad struggle, their veins swollen and 
every muscle strained to the utmost. Redmond was counted an 
athlete, but revenge seemed to give the old man the strength of 
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adevil. Not once did his hands slip. Redmond’s face became 
black and his eyes started out with a great horror frozen in them. 
Pull and tug as he might, he could not tear those cruel hands 
away. Once he gained a slight advantage, and half raised himself, 
but the other forced him back, bearing heavily on his chest, and 
hanging tighter to his throat. They breathed like fierce animals 
in mortal combat. The veins on their foreheads stood out in 
heavy cords. A steamer went by, and Redmond made a frantic 
effort to cry out, but nothing but a faint gurgle came from his 
lips. He thought of the spirit woman of his dreams, with her 
horrible grasping hands and smiling face. He heard the swish 
of the water and it seemed to him to be singing, “Oh, to hell, 
to hell, amen,” 

Above the awful roaring and cracking in his nead he heard 
his adversary talking to that figure in the boat. “ Pappy will 
settle him, honey. Pappy will even things up. Just yo’ lie still 
and don’t be botherin’. Lord, h’ar him splutter and gasp!” 

His struggles grew weaker. His hands jerked spasmodically. 
A shudder passed over him. There was a faint g-r-r in his 
throat. His mouth fell open and showed his tongue covered 
with blood, and caught fast between his white teeth. 

The old man looked at him a moment, and slowly loosened 
his hold. From ear to ear were deep, purple marks. He took 
the sumach from the dead girl’s breast and laid it against the 
swollen throat, so that it looked like a hideous blotch of blood. 
He unfastened the boat and drew the covering over the still 
figure. ‘“Reckon we'd better be gettin’ home, honey,” he 
whispered, and pushed off. The moon disappeared behind a 
cloud, and the water splashed with the dip of the oars. ‘ A wind 
came up and tossed the willows fiercely. An owl hooted past, 
crying, “Who? Who?’ But none ever knew. 

OLLA PERKINS TOPH 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
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THE NUPTIAL SONG OF CATULLUS. 


Poetry is often stated to be on the decline among. civilized 
races; but since in these highly enlightened United States twenty- 
seven thousand three hundred and eighty-eight poets lately 
competed for prizes to be awarded to meritorious poems upon 
Soap, we are led to the conclusion that the statement is base- 
less; or that the decline has brought poetical construction down 
to the level of ordinary capacities. There are fifteen million 
adults in the United States who can read and write. Out of 
each 550 one person submitted a soap poem to the judges. 
But we may suppose that not more than one person in five and 
a half knew anything about the contention; then it follows that 
one person in the hundred writes poetry, and is interested in 
poetical composition. And since this is true, why should any 
writer hesitate'to express his thoughts in rythmical language? 

Evidently Catullus thought as much; although in his day 
there was a limited supply of Soap, and so faras we know there 
were no prizes offered for Soap poems. The stock subjects for 
versifiers in Greek and Roman letters were Love, War, and the 
romances of Olympus. Yet these topics were amazingly fruit- 
ful, and although Olympus has been leveled and its deities have 
disappeared in cloudland, and War has becomea contest between 
machines that hurl irresistible bodies against immovable bodies 
(theoretically); still “Love rules the Camp, the Court, the 
Grove,” and as a subject for the Muse is never outworn. 

Loveinthoseclassic days was recognized distinctly as a theme 
for poets, and for poets only. Sentimental writers in prose 
were few, and Love was not treated sentimentally. Cicero 
wrote charmingly touching Friendship and Old Age. But while 
we have the “De Amicitia,” and the “De Senectute,” read and 
admired by all scholars, and translated into all languages, we 
look in vain for a “De Amore.” So far as my reading extends, 
the first classic prose writer upon Love was Apuleius, who came 
loitering along in the late silver, or early brazen, age, and 
sounded the whole gamut of the tender passion from Fotis at 
the bottom to Psyche at the top. Apuleius was the earliest 
novelist of Europe. Boccaccio did not hesitate to steal one of 
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his stories, which we find as the second novel of the seventh 
day of the Decameron. Translators prudently leave the story 
of Fotis veiled in the original Latin, but the charming narrative 
of Psyche has been during the centuries the delight of Chirsten- 
dom, and has been versified so often that even schoolgirls know 
it by heart. We find in this idealization of Love the first 
evidence of the Germanic’ adoration of Woman, which later 
bloomed into the knightly devoir of chivalry. Our modern noble 
and tender regard for Woman proceeds from the German 
forests, and not from the creed, established by Paul and 
preached by Tertullian. 

Catullus was par excellence the Love poet of his epoch. But 
by the process of natural selection from among the Latin versi- 
fiers of that day only Virgil and Horace are familiarly read 
by moderns. Life is too short to permit us to take up all the 
good literary work of any era; and we are driven to selection. 
Yet in the works which are not read there are passages that 
surpass any that can be found in the works that are read. Virgil 
is a text book, and Lucan is hardly heard of, yet the poet of 
Mantua never wrote such splendid verses as these in which 
Lucan depicts Cesar and Cato. Of Cesar thus: 


‘‘Nil actum reputans dum superesset agendum.” 
‘‘Deeming nothing done so long as anything remained to be done.’’ 


And of Cato: 


‘“‘Victrix causa Dus placuit, sed victa Catont.” 
The Gods favored the conquerors; but Ca 0, the conquered.” 

And you may explore Horace from cover to cover, and find 
no verses so delicate, forcible, charming, as these which occur 
in the “Nuptial Song” of Catullus: 

**Ut flos in Septis secretus nascitur hortis, 
Ignotus pecori; nullo contusus aratro, 
Quem mulcent aurce, firmat sol educat imber.” 

My versification of these words appears to me a sacrilege, 
and yet I have done the best I could. In the final seven words 
above, Catullus suggests to the reader the soft breath of the 
zephyr, the invigorating beams of the sun, and the nourishing 
and growth-producing showers, all combining to rear the hidden 
flower. His seven words do this better than the twenty-six in 
which they have just been depicted. In my humble opinion these 
seven words form the most exquisite verse in all poetry, ancient 
or modern, surpassing even the superb condensations of the 
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“Thalysia” of Theocritus, and the “Prologue in Heaven” of the 
Faust of Goethe. : 

But this is not the place for an essay on poetry, or fora 
disquisition on amatory, and, except to scholars, an un- 
known poet, whom Pliny describes to us as writing loose verses 
while living a correct life. It is the “Nuptial Song,” which I 
have promised the reader. A certain Manlius married a certain 
Julia; and at the wedding a chorus of young men sang verses 
to an answering chorus of girls. We may imagine these choruses 
occupying different sides of the atrium, or square space on the 


first floor of a Roman house, while the bride and her’ parents, 
and the bridegroom stood between them. 


THE YOUNG MEN. 


O joyous bands advance; the evening star 
Expected long, at last lights up its fires. 
~ Rise up and leave afar 
The heaped-up feast which appetite desires. 
Now let the virgin come 
, And with her bring 
The marriage sung which you will sing; 
Nor yet shall we be dumb. 
O Hymen, lend thine aid, 
And bless the marriage of this youth and maid! 


THE GIRLS, 


Say, virgins, do you see 

These bold young men? Nor should we timid be. 
Advance to meet them, for the evening star 
Already shows her lustrous beams on high. 

And look, from near and far 

These youths have come to teach us minstrelsy. 
Not without reason are they here. 

Theirs is the boast that they will teach us strains 
Such as to Cyprus dear 

Draws to fair Venus her love-languished swains. 
O Hymen, lend thine aid, 

And bless the marriage of this youth and maid! 


THE YouNG MEN. 


Sweet comrades, hard the task 

To rival us, and vainly will you try; 

And yet should you from Aphrodite ask 
Persuasive song, she might not pass you by. 
Think, girls, and meditate the muse 

More zealously than we your rivals use, 
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And conquer if you can. 

This is the spoil, 

To turn the tables on the braggart man; 

And in the lyric contest, mock his toil, 

Begin: Begin: 

You may the victory win. 

O Hymen, lend thine aid, 

And bless the marriage of this youth and maid! 


THE GIRLS, 
O Hesperus! what star in all the sky 
Shoots to the earth a crueller dart 
Than thou, O bright Ferocity, 
That tears the child from out her mother’s heart! 
You tear the virgin from maternal arms, 
And while she palpitates with fear— 
Quivering with new and strange alarms— 
You bid her call the eager youth more dear. 
He revels in her beauty, with delight 
Like those who sack some conquered town by night. 


O Hymen, lend thine aid, 
And bless the marriage of this youth and maid! 


THE YOUNG MEN. 


O Hesperus! what star in all the blue above 
More blithely shines than thou! 

Your beams confirm connubial love, 

To you all lovers bow. 

The oath the joyous bridegroom swears, 


The parents long since swore; 

Marching, the bride her chaplet wears, 

Your splendors march before. 

The nuptial chamber your soft beams illume. 
What sweeter gift can the kind gods impart 
Than the hushed bridal room, 

Where heart is for the first time joined to heart! 
O Hymen, lend thine aid, 
And bless the marriage of this youth and maid! 


THE GIRLS. 
O comrades, Hesperus has reft away 
Our best and brightest! Laggards were we too, 
That did not keep him from his prey, 
But let the crafty lover in to woo! 
For when this fatal star usurps the west 
Robbers their furtive arts employ; 
And what are lovers but a thievish pest 
Who rob us of our peace and joy? 
O Hymen, lend thine aid, 
And bless the marriage of this youth and maid! 
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THE YounG MEN. 


O evening star, with what delusive feigning 

These maidens picture forth your evil deeds, 

While in their hearts a lusty Cupid reigning 

Laughs at their words, and to his task proceeds! 

Why should we care, who know 

That maidens’ thoughts run to and fro; 

That maidens when they most mean ‘‘ yes,” say ‘‘ no!” 
is O Hymen, lend thine aid, 

% And bless the marriage of this youth and maid! 


THE GIRLS. 


Bold singers, listen. As the flower concealed 
Blooms in some closely guarded field, 
ae Safe from the nibbling sheep and from the plough, 
% Soft zephyrs fan it; and the kindly sun 
oe Fills it with life; the overhanging bough 
Drops dew upon it when the day is done; 
The lads and lasses spy it and admire, 
But when you pluck and bear away the flower, 
A mere addition to a nosegay wire, 
It droops and dies within an hour. 
And so the virgin who remains 
Unplucked, remote, alone, 
Free from the smirch and stains 
Of grasping hands, whose power she scorns to own, 
She is admired and sought, but if she yield 
To love’s false arts, her punishment, how swift! 
When once her weakness is revealed 
Her cloud of shame shall never lift. 
Admired no more, 
Her gentle life of purity is o’er. 
O Hymen. lend thine aid, 
And bless the marriage of this youth and maid! 


THE Younc MEN. 


Delusive singers, listen. As the vine 
Without support lies fainting on the ground, 
And since it cannot rise and cannot twine 
_Its yearning tendrils some strong oak around, 
It stretches helplessly beneath the sky 

The mock of every one that passes by. 

But if the farmer bind it to some tree, 

It lifts its head, and shoots up joyously, 

Just so the maid unplucked, remote, alone, 
Droops, till she finds a man to call her own. 
No, gentle girls, no warfare undertake 

With heaven-appointed marriage; do not break 
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Your lovers’ hearts; no, not if parents banded 

Such cruelty commanded; 

Yourselves do not belong to you; 

Two-thirds your parents claim their due, 

Now, by the last remaining third 

Your own, let Love’s sweet voice be heard, 

Let father, mother and dear Love combine 

And lead you to the ardent, eager youth, 

Who will be wholly thine 

And live the happy years with you in love and truth. 

O Hymen, lend thine aid, 

And bless the marriage of this youth and maid! 
New York. CHAMPION BISSELL. 


MECHANISM AS A POLITICAL FETISH. 


It is said there is always a certain number of people in every 
generation and community who are born with their heads 
turned on one side; and a certain other number who are born to 
believe in perpetual motion. Those who have this last 
tendency are excellent representatives of the people who believe 
in statutory schemes for producing something out of nothing. 
The perpetual motionist is sure that a piece of machinery can 
be made that will produce power in spite of the mechanical law 
that all increase of power must meet its fatal resistance in 
friction. But the idea of being able to take something out of 
a machine in excess of what is first put in it is so fascinating 
and irresistible that he plods away with his devices, sure that he 
is doing it, or that it will soon be done. 

His most distinctive imitator in the political field is of course, 
the protectionist. His peculiar device is a statute to produce 
wealth by inflicting waste. He preaches the gospel of pro- 
curing abundance by first compelling scarcity. If you complain 
that it is a wrong to the people to make them pay more for 
several hundred commodities than they would need to if this 
statute were not passed, he tells you that they will not pay 
more; for everything affected by it in the matter of value will 
soon be cheaper than it was before the statute was enacted. He 
forgets when he says this that it is because things are already too 
cheap to be manufactured at a profit here, or at a sufficient profit, 
that he insists on a passage of hislaw. What he really wants and 
must have in order to make his mechanism work, is an advance 
in the price of commodities. What he wishes to believe and 
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have his neighbor believe, is that they will be cheaper and more 
abundant than before. He will point with pride to hundreds of 
factories that have started up since his legal device was put in 
motion, and points in such a hurry that he never counts the 
exact number, but speaks roundly. 

If you suggest to him that he has drawn from sixty-five 
millions people forced contributions to make these hundreds 
of factories go—factories which true arithmetic estimates at six 
instead of in the hundreds—he says the millions of dollars levied 
as a duty are not paid by us, but by foreign nations. Foreign 
nations that trade and make goods for that object are the pro- 
tectionist’s special horror. Yet, he credits them with paying us 
millions of dollars for the privilege of being allowed to trade a 
little less with us than they did before. Why we should hate such 
benefactors as these, who joyfully pay millions of good money for 
us into our national treasury, passes comprehension. The protec- 
tionist, however, in his complex machine for producing some- 
thing out of nothing, occasionally remits several millions of 
duties on a single article, as was done with sugar lately. Has 
he suddenly begun to like our foreign friends so well that he 
relents a little and concludes to release them from paying duty 
on that one article ?—and this too when we are squeezing every 
subsidiary coin to keep from having to acknowledge a treasury 
deficit. Oh, no. He celebrates the sugar episode, whereby 
fifty odd millions are lost to the treasury, by congratulating us 
all on the millions we are now saving by buying sugar so cheaply, 
which we buy, by the way, by having it placed on the basis of 
natural trade and on a principle directly opposite from that 
which gives his legal mechanism existence. 

It is a very curious piece of legal mechanism that the protec- 
tionist possesses. Whatever facts turn up, pro or con, or what- 
ever wind blows, east or west, they all serve hiscause. We are 
told by his most notable representative that when a man has a 
cheap coat on, the man under the coat must himself be cheap, 
which is an acknowledgment that to have coats high-priced 
is desirable. But, if some of us very strenuously object to 
having our clothes made artificially dear, up jumps the protec- 
tionist’s spokesman in Congress, and displaying a garment all 
wool, shows that it is cheaper even and better than you can buy 
abroad. Now, most people would say—who did not 
happen to stand near enough the garment to see whether it was 
shoddy—“ Why, oh protectionist, shall we make ourselves cheap 
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men by wearing this thing of unholy cheapness?” And again, 
if such cheapness is possible, why do you desire to invoke your 
mechanism for making something out of nothing, to prevent 
foreign nations from bringing better and cheaper garments 
here, when ours—as you have shown in the Congress episode— 
are cheaper and better than foreign nations can make? 

On the same day, from different protectionist platforms, and 
on the same week (if not the same day) in the same protectionist 
newspaper, we are often told both these stories of cheapness 
and dearness, in reference to protection. One version makes it 
that things are made cheaper by the protection mechanism; 
another admits that they are dearer, but the dearness is wholly 
for the public good, and that he is no patriot who will not con- 
tribute a little something, or submit to some sacrifice for the up- 
building of the country. The statements concerning tin have, 
perhaps, formed the most amusing, not to say amazing, budget of 
contradiction on behalf of protection s legal mechanism known as 
the tariff, that has ever been offered up on the altar of any cause or 
rostrum. Editorials in certain papers have found no trouble in 
employing figures for a protectionist argument, which their own 
published news dispatches and those of the metallurgical trade 
journals explicitly traverse, proving, as some wit has happily 
said, that “If figures don’t lie, liars willfigure.” Itis, of course, 
necessary from the view-point of those who think a tariff a sort 
of modern philosopher’s stone, or Aladdin’s lamp, to show that 
certain high duties lately applied have established large tin 
works in dozens of places in different parts of the country, and 
yet have done this without raising the price of tin to the con- 
sumer. If this has been done, it makes the pretext for tariff 
mechanism absurd, for the tariff can only protect by making 
prices higher. If prices, identical with those which prevailed 
before the tin duty was established, were all that were necessary 
to set those groups of tin factories going, of course the tariff 
did not need to be invoked. The unfortunate trouble is, that 
tin is higher, and that no commercial tin has appeared in sight 
up to date. 

But, to things of the same species as perpetual motion there 
comes no discouragement. The protection mechanism was 
devised to raise wages. The latest and highest protection yet 
known in this country has been followed by a series of wages 
reductions of the most notable and strikingsort. If they were 
collected together as pertinent statistics, as they should be, few 
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object lessons could be more impressive in their testimony 
against the use of artifice and impediment to improve on the 
working of wholesome natural laws. It is the wages question 
alone, if we may believe the tariff-monger, that makes his device 
for making something out of nothing necessary; and he often 
tells us that if it were not for the pauper labor of Europe, we 
might dispense with it. But there is no pauper labor, economi- 
cally speaking, in Europe, or anywhere. Paupers don’t labor, 
but are supported by those who do. As for those whose labor 
is purchased very cheaply abroad, it is, while nominally ower 
priced, actually dearer, when the quantity of its products 
turned out is considered (which is the only true test— 
labor cost, rather than labor frice.) The truth should be and is, 
that in many cases the foreign manufacturer is more dis- 
abled by his labor than our manufacturer is, and should have 
our tariff doctrine over on his shores to protect him against 
us. 

It is a fact, I believe not disputed, that the protectionist of 
Mexico asks on behalf of certain mining industries there a 
tariff against our competing miners, not because we employ 
cheaper workmen, but because they do. The peons employed 
in the Mexican mines receive very much less wages than our 
Rocky Mountain miners get, and yet, their work isso very much 
less effective than that of the American workmen that this plea 
for the coveted article is regarded sickening. But no matter 
how much the American protectionist pretends, he only wishes 
his mechanical nostrum used to equalize wages; he never fixes 
his duties with only that in view. The duties are usually lifted 
high enough to make this equalization several times over; and 
duties are sometimes called for upon a tariff which is already, 
so far as the wages question goes, by far too high. 

The protectionist’s belief in the efficacy of mechanism makes 
the realm he lives in a good deal more extraordinary than an 
“Alice in Wonderland” domain. Its inconsistencies and confu- 
sions would seem incredible, if we did not know that men, ac- 
counted sane, accept these contradictions as logical and coher- 
ent explanations of what they imagine to be a true fiscal system. 
Take the appendage of reciprocity to protection. Of course, 
so far as it is true reciprocity is the very opposite of protec- 
tion, which nobody knows better than the one whose name is 
most directly connected with it. To add reciprocity, which is 
free trade, to protection, which is restricted trade, is like build- 
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ing levees on the banks of a river, and then sending a force of 
men along in the rear of the builders, to punch holes through 
these causeways, and let the water escape. We have the same 
absurdity again in the enactment of our navigation laws, which 
are a notable instance of legal futility, which their defenders 
wish supplemented by bounties to steamship lines. A man who 
should stoop down and cut off one end of his shoe string, and ' 
then proceed to tie on the other end of the shoe string the & 
piece cut off, would be doing what is precisely analogous to the : 
foregoing combination. But great is the belief in this sort of ¥ 
legal prestidigitation. The man who would be the very last to a 
perform the shoe-string act—which would simply concern him- es 
self—does not hesitate at a similar fool-method when it is ap- & 
plied to national affairs. eS 
Protectionists say that the object of their tariff device is to 4 
enable us to make articles in this country, which we should 
otherwise be obliged to import. Hence itssuccess depends on 
restriction of importations, which restriction they distinctly 
seek. There is consistency in this line of thought. But why 
not go farther? Inasmuch as the protectionist’s idea of trade a 
with foreign nations is, that it is bad, the restriction should be a 
prohibitory. We put a quarantine up against cholera and yel- . 
low fever, but we don’t purposely employ this expensive system, e 
and then let down the bars to allow a certain amount of yellow 
fever and cholera to come through. This, however, is what the 
tariff does, and if I call attention to the lapse it must not be 
thought that I do so to indulge in either levity orirony. Prob- 
ably the greatest writer on protection this country has known— 
the one man who tried to give it a scientific basis—was Henry 
C. Carey. It gives the key to his thought, when we remember 
that he said it would be better for this country, commercially 
speaking, if the Atlantic Ocean could be made a sea of fire. 
Though I acquit protectionists, as a class, from accepting this 
strong declaration, it would be a wholesome exercise in logic to 
any protectionist, to try to tell why he does not accept it. 
Protectionist editors have been saying of late, and pointing 
to the fact with a triumphant air, that before the last high in- 
crement was given to the tariff, importations of ¢Ais article and 
of that article were so many million dollars’ worth, while now 
they are so many million dollars worth—showing that they have 
increased under higher duties. One particularly enthusiastic 
sheet said the other day, that the McKinley duties make less of 
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a burden on the people than the Mills bill duties would have 
made; that is, they are more nearly in the direction of free trade. 
And yet the editor of it is fighting daily against free trade, or 
what he thinks approaches it, with the fury of a Berserker. 


Putting these claims of increased importations and reduced 


burdens together as subjects for protectionist rejoicing makes 
it evident that those who believe in tariff mechanism have as 
little sense of humor as they have of logic. 

In running over the entire line of claims and defences made 


by the protectionists on behalf of their pet hobby; the two 
grounds taken upon cheapness and dearness; their rejoicing 
over free sugar, and their opposition to free trade; their boast 
of increased imports under a law which is to serve their pur- 
poses by keeping imports out; the reciprocity confusion, and so 
on, I am constantly reminded by their pleas, of the old woman’s 
plea who denied borrowing the pitcher. Said she: 

“It was broke when I took it; whole when I returned it, and 
besides that, I never borrowed your pitcher at all.” 


There is a belief among those who award creative power to 
the tariff, the making of something out of nothing, that so mag- 
ical is it, the result traverses all theories, though they. be 
proved ever so true. One conspicuous authority, which will be 
recalled to the reader, I will cite here. Inacampaign utterance 
he said—what was evident enough: “I am ay uninstructed 
political economist,” and then added as his contribution to polit- 


ical economy, a sage remark. It was to the effect that those 


who oppose tariffs, “are students of maxims rather than of 
markets.” As an alliterative apothegm, this will do very well, 
but it could only come from “an uninstructed political econo- 
mist.” 

Does the maxim that “two and two make four,” though 
learned long ago in the cloistered shades of study, ever fail when 
brought tothe market? There is no doubt we often wish it to 
make five, but it has always consistently refused to do so, and 
we know that it always will. Our only consolation.is that we 
know what to depend on, and we are sure the steadfastness with 
which it obeys this habit, will keep it also from veering down- | 
ward, and making only three. 

That prime and pestilent fault in all artifices to bring value 
out, where value has not first been put in; to reap where you 
have not sown—which supposes with the hen, that if you stick 
your head in the wood-pile you are out of sight—is one that 
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seems very plausible when some legal or other mechanism is 
put forth for doing this. We all want to escape at times the 
Nemesis of natural law, by seeking some way to butt against it, 
but we never succeed in our attempts. 

Perpetual motionists, like the poor, are always with us, but 


it is only those who get a constituency of baronial friends pen- 
sioned on their behalf by the government, and whose combined 
wealth yields hundreds of millions, that prosper to any large 
extent. 

Protection owes its long duration to the fact that it can reward 
those who can reward it (make friends with the mammon of un- 
righteousness), and the additional fact that it subsists as a par- 
asite upon the government’s power to raise indirect taxes, which 
taxes, as human nature goes, will be cheerfully borne to the ex- 
tent of millions of dollars, where a direct tax of a few hundred 
thousand, will call out criticism or revolt. There are people too, 
who seem to believe that if you rob them, in some way un- 
known to them, it is all the same as if the abstraction of their 


property had not occurred. 


While I am writing this sentence my eye is arrested by an 
argument just uttered in Congress by a Massachusetts represent- 
tative. He says that so far as the manufacturers are concerned 
they would be more prosperous under free trade than under 
protection. The system now, he claims, is upheld wholly for 
farmers and wage earners. To skip for a moment the tragical 
irony of its helping the farming interest, which it has pretty 
nearly destroyed, let us see what the congressman’s statement, 
if it is entirely true, compels us to believe. It compels us to 
believe that manufacturers contribute liberal funds to elect a 
president and representatives at Washington of a protective 
faith; that they then contribute to an expensive lobby to see 
that that faith issues in good works—the good works being the 
enactment of a tariff that shall compel these same manufacturers 
to cut off their profits at both ends. In other words, they spend 
an enormous sum ¢o be obliged to sell their goods cheaper (since 
protectionists affirm that protection cheapens things), and at 
the same time fo pay higher wages to the workmen who make the 
goods. 

I am sure if this is true that the whole world is greatly at 
fault in the homage it has hitherto paid to its Peabodys, Coop- 
ers, Vassars and other public benefactors. They never dreamed 
it is certain of a benevolence and self-sacrificing altruism like 
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this, which nothing in ancient and modern times has ever 
equaled. 

I am not attempting to discuss protection in all its phases, 
but chiefly to illustrate its claim to do things by some magical 
brushing away of natural laws. For the believers in its mechanism 
assert what is tantamount to a Aocus-pocus in the machine. 
Nobody denies that if Robinson Crusoe and his man Friday 
(supposing they had staid on their island until a dozen more 
people were added) had put half their hands to doing some un- 
profitable business, there would be an economic loss. But when 
a tariff does this for sixty-five millions of people it is called an 
economic gain. “But we must encourage industries,” says the 
machinist. I deny any such necessity. It is not industry, it is 
laziness that needs courage, and encouragement. It is not the 
business of a government, especially a free one, to “encourage” 
or discourage any business whatever, on any pretext whatever. 
For a profitable business does not need encouraging, and any 
other kind doesn’t deserve it. Furthermore, you cannot “en- 
courage” special and selected interests, without discouraging 
all that are the subjects of protection. If you could help all 
by giving each exalted privileges, it would be the same as put- 
ting all the people on stilts—there could be no possible gain to 
any one, and all would suffer from being burdened by an awk- 
ward, artificial appendage. 

But so fervent is the faith of the protectionist in his peculiar 
fetish, and so feeble is it in the most stable natural laws, I 
do not doubt if the handle which moves the solar system were 
to protrude at Washington, that that astounding, indescribable 
logician, Mr. Horr of Michigan, would call for a bill to regulate 
the action of the sun and the movements of the planets for the 
benefit of American industry. He could show you how to in- 
crease or produce the sunshine, how to bring on or retard winds 
(particularly how to bring them on), and how to regulate the 
rainfall, etc., much better than it is now possible to have done. 
If you should modestly suggest that there are already natural 
laws which do these things without cost, and without the intro- 
duction of legislation which breeds corruption from its very 
nature, he would tell you in an omniscient manner, that you are 
but a mere “theorist.” To bea theorist of course, is to think, 
and to think below the surface is to disbelieve in, and discredit 
legislation that disturbs the wholesome operation of natural 
laws. And yet I will do this protectionist Don Quixote the 
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credit he is doubtless entitled to by saying that he and his fellow- 
believers would cause no more havoc in the astronomical field, 
if permitted to control a portion of it, than they have caused 
in their part of the terrestrial field: For, there can be little 
question of the statement that, when you add up the millions it 
will cost us to mof make tin plate, the millions given as sugar 
bounties, and the remaining millions to be allotted to favored 
industries through the rest of the McKinley list, the economic 
damage done to this country by the current four years of the 
latest tariff, will be more than would be caused if there had 
been let loose upon the land a full dozen of Chicago fires. 

Speaking of fires: It is usually admitted that the result of a 
fire is economic loss. But I remember hearing when I wasa 
boy, from the lips of a venerable protectionist, that this was not 
so, so far as the country is concerned. Taking up his favorite 
paper he read the statistics of the various properties destroyed 
by fire during the year that had then just ended. The sum 
total of value extinguished was greater than in any previous 
year for a very long period. In fact, it was quite appalling. 
Turning to the small group that surrounded him in the country 
store he remarked: “Some people will think these conflagrations 
a very serious matter; but I don’t. You will notice they are 
pretty evenly distributed through the country, and you know 
that the times just now are very hard. Don’t you see that to 
replace these buildings which have been burned it will be neces- 
sary to set thousands of idle laborers at work. The lumber 
merchants, the brick and stone dealers, the iron interest, the 
glass, sash, and putty makers, the carpenters, masons and 
painters will all now have their harvest. So it is a real gain on 
the whole, that the fires occurred.” The old gentleman, who 
was far from being dull-witted, thought he had proved his case. 
And he had, on the protection theory that to inflict waste, and to 
give up possessed advantages, is to create prosperity. If his 
neighbor’s house had burned down, and he had had that simple 
fact only to consider, he would have perceived loss, and would 
have lamented it. Ona broader scale his logic was confused. 
His mind resembled the old lady’s, who boasted that she sold 
all the goods in her store at less than cost. When asked how 
she could do that, she very naively replied: “I couldn’t were it 
not that 1 have such an enormous trade.” 

When one looks at the monstrosity of the protective mechan- 
ism with any penetration or thoroughness, its delusiveness at 
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once disappears. To look at it superficially is to be caught in 
its seductive toils; for like its twin-brother, perpetual motion, 
it presents the fascinating idea of producing something out of 
nothing. You see factories go up and certain trades greatly 
benefited, some part of which result is no doubt the work of 
protection. The phlebotomy of the people, though, through 
which such things are done, and the losses universally dis- 
tributed over the vast aggregate of business which is outside of 
tariff favor, you do not see. Nor do you see the abrupt, 
spasmodic, panicky trend of general trade. Those who praise 
this system are very much like the enthusiast on the steamer’s 
deck, who points out to you the beauty and charm of a floating 
iceberg. He really supposes he has told you the whole story, 
when he has described the glittering surface from the water- 
line up; and, if you have never seen one before, you may think 
that, in substance, he has. When you are thoroughly informed, 
however, you will know that the dingy, muddy two-thirds and 
more of it, is under the water, and out of sight. 

When you once think of the fact that this imported and bar- 
baric legislation is strangely called the ‘“ American System;” 
that it was first asked for by Hamilton and Clay, not only 
homeeopathically, but for a very brief period merely (as the 
camel doubtless did his privilege when he first stuck his head 
in the Sheik’s tent) and that now it rises to mountainous pro- 
portions and is building its foundation for all time, its contra- 
dictions seem without limit. Its prophesies no less than its prin- 
ciples make a bundle of inconceivable diversities—such as the 
“cheapness” and “dearness” asseverations, and the other incom- 
patible claims maintained for it in one breath, which have already 
been pointed out. ‘To maintain its Chinese wall, it requires of its 
advocates a logical resemblance to the Chinese themselves, who 
have been very aptly described reeently by a brilliant foreign 
writer. This writer says that, while the Chinese of al! classes 
possess minds no less bright than those of western nations, the 
notion of a syllogism of the fact that truth must stand or fall 
in its relations to other truths—they have no conception of. 
They hold equally to the dogmas of Confucianism, Toosism and 
Bhuddism, although these different religions hold doctrines 
utterly destructive of each other. If you call their attention 
to this inconsistency, they cannot even see it. Precisely so it is 
with the protectionists. 

There are other kinds of legislation besides the protective 
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form, which aim to traverse natural laws—to resist forces as 
sure and unvarying as gravitation—and which rely on a species 
of mechanism, or some abracadabra charm, to accomplish their 
purpose. Although the high tariff theory represents the one 
most familiar to us, the free silver doctrine is a good running 
mate for it. The root of the protectionist’s fallacy rests on his 
idea that trade with foreign nations is bad, while the free silver 
advocate makes his slip, both in mistaking the function of money 
and in supposing that the state can by a fiat make it, and 
that the more the country has of it, the better it is off. The 
function of money is not to supply value in itself, but to 
measure it. A piece of paper that has no intrinsic value may 
be perfect money, because a hundred cents are assured by it, 
while a piece of silver that has a thousand times the intrinsic 
value of the paper dollar may not be wholly good, because, in 
a possible crisis, it should be found practically wanting. The 
hundred cents, it looks like, might prove to be only fifty cents, 
or even less. 

But the free silver fiction, and the kindred delusion that 
because tokens called money can be made abundant, therefore, 
the ways to get, and the consequent ease of getting money will 
be multiplied, are now too well known to need elaboration. If 
there were no money at all, the situation would of course be 
inconvenient, but the things which money buys, and the value 
which it represents to us would still be there; not one of 
them would suffer extinction, and they would all be distributed 
by the more cumbrous arrangements of bartering; if, on the other 
hand, it were possible to coin all the leaves of the forest into 
so-called dollars, the country would not be any richer, since we 
can only get a dollar’s value by working for it or inheriting it, 
or having it given to us—if we can’t, as we must, dishonestly 
get. 

The resemblance of the free silver fetish, however, to the 
protective one, is as notable in respect to its results as it is in 
respect to its Avcus pocus quality. Like protection, free. silver 
has its vast special interest, and its wealthy class which it 
benefits, by giving them a lean on the government treasury. It 
is pure protection in the bounty form. Like protection, too, 
while its Eeneficiaries only seek to line their own pockets, it 
knows the best way to do this is to have its friends pose as 
public benefactors, and pretend that their chief anxiety in the 
business is to protect the poor people. But the people have 
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awakened to the fact that they do not care, in the free silver 
instance, at least, to play the part of Little Red Riding Hood 
to the wolf. 

There is a lesson that both the protectionist and the free 
silver advocate can learn, in a bit of American history fresh in 
the memory of this generation. When the civil war broke out, 
the blockade of the Confederate States not only served, 
economically speaking, the purpose of a highly protective 
tariff, but the southern situation made fiat money, in time, 
wonderfully plentiful. The breaking of the blockade occasionally 
prevented the tariff quality of it from being prohibitive, and 
allowed such goods as did come through the lines, to come 
untaxed. 

Here, one might say, as never before happened on this 
continent, were home industries “encouraged,” and foreign 
ones not only discriminated against, but fairly obliterated. 
Every industry, not already existing, had to be begun from the 
start, and Free Traders and “ Gold Bugs” were as scarce as the 
Dodo—for they were thoroughly extinct. To this history, 
certainly, the protectionist, the free silverite, and all the other 
machinists who think they can make something out of nothing, 
by butting against natural laws, ought to be able to point as a 
triumphant example of legal legerdemain. It was truly their 
paradise. The high prices which protectionists consider the one 
test of prosperous times were certainly obtained, and much 
currency, the free silver panacea, was also had. In Richmond, 
finally, the bootblack got $1o for his “shine,” and the grocer 
something like $400 for his barrel of flour. Pauper labor and 
a preference for gold did not exist. But what was the moral of 
it all? Let the Richmond paper of the year when the war 
closed and when these things resulted, tell. The paper in 
question said: 

“When this war began, you could put your money in 
your vest pocket, go to market, and bring your supplies 
home in the market basket. Now you put your money in 
the market basket, go to market and bring your supplies home 
in your vest pocket.” 

If any respondent chooses to say, in reply to this, that the 
Confederate States were ruined by the effects of the war solely, 
this statement may be duly admitted. But, if this tariff-like 
smothering process upon trade could not have been forced by 


the victors, the war in all probability would have been — 
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indefinitely prolonged, and its end might have been far 
different. If the rostrum that promises to make a nation, “get 
fat by stewing in its own juice” will not work when the nation is 
in the dire extremity of war, what reason have we to believe 
that it produces prosperity in time of peace? 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. JoEL BENTON. 


THE BURDEN OF NIGHT. 


How dark it grows! The grieved light of day 
Down the horizon takes its sullen way, 
Vet leaves upon the jagged mountain’s crest 
A half-burned ember glimmering in the west— 
As some vast army, moving in the night 
Should leave it’s smoldering campfires still alight, 
Whose mournful red awhile the gloaming stains— 
Unsatisfied, reproachful as it wanes. 

How dark it grows—how dark! 


II. 

How dark it is! The deeper purpling sky, 
Lashed with dull clouds, keeps gloomy watch on high, 
All hope of light, all glimpse of heaven debars, 
Withholds the planets and denies the stars.... 
The darkness deepens, brain and vision reel 
Struck by the gloom I cannot see, but feel, 
As felt old Egypt when the gathering night 
Of God's displeasure blotted out her sight— 

How dark it is—how dark! 


So felt old Egypt, while her ruins hid 
The mystery of Sphinx and Pyramid, 
While their stark profile cut the starless skies—~ 
While she lay dumb with wide unvisioned eyes, 
You knew what aeons over her must roll 
Before that cloud is lifted from her soul. 
Such is the burden and the load of night. 
When was it day? When will be morning-light? 
How dark it is—how dead! 
New London, Conn. S. R. ELLiotr. 
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AN OLD-TIME MELODY. 


WITH A LEGAL OBLIGATO. 


I. Tue INTRODUCTION. 

: The office of the Prothonotary of the civil courts in Philadel- 
= phia is situated in a picturesque old building close by the 
F famous “Statehouse” and adjoining Independence Square. . 


The structure is two stories in height, the second floor being 
utilized as court rooms, one of which was the Senate chamber 
ae of the National government when Philadelphia was the capital 
of the States. The room directly benéath this apartment and on 
the ground floor was the hall of the House of Representatives. 
The remaining space on the lower floor is occupied by the office 
= of the civil tribunals, in which I am employed as a clerk. 

3 It was the close of the thirteenth day of June, 188—, and the 
shadows of the large room were deepening into a summer’s 
twilight. The doors of the office had been closed for several 
hours, but the justice-seeking public, and lawyers struggling 
for a vacation had flooded the courts with precipes, judgments 
and bonds, and I saw a long evening’s work before me, among 
the legal documents that littered my desk. 

The labor was the more lonely because of my cheerless sur- 
roundings, for the place was deserted except for myself, and 
seemed unspeakably dismal in its old age. The room had seen 
some varying fortunes in the century of its existence. The 
dignified statesmen with their powdered wigs and quaint apparel 
had given place to lawyers, their clients and pension seekers, 
who had worn their pathways across the bare floor between the 
desks and tables. The wooden pillars which upheld the ceiling 
had their severe, painted faces seamed with age and disfigured 
by a patchwork of legal notices and placards. The entire rear 
wall was taken up by the record dockets, piled tier upon tier on 
their shelves, like dead bodies in a catacomb, until they strag- 
gled away in a few dusty volumes near the ceiling. I hada 
peculiar aversion to these dockets. They were like milestones 
of the law, or tombstones in memory of many conflicts, for with- 
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in each of them were hidden the skeleton records of cases that 
had lived and died years ago, and I often thought of the tales 


that might be told, if, by some magic power, those dry bones 
might be imbued with the breath of life, and their tongues set 
to jingling with their old disputes and quibbles, and stories of 
living fact and legal fictions. 

* * * * 


Il. THE Arr. 


It was a long, old fashioned parlor with stiff, quaint furniture 
ranged about the walls, and the broad windows at either end 
screened by green Venetian blinds, which were swaying to and 
fro by a breeze that stole in from a sunny garden, 


Near one of these windows a young girl was sitting in a large 
arm chair, with her hands listlessly clasped in the lap of her 
mourning gown, and her pale face, the more colorless because 
of her black dress and snowy kerchief, turned toward the other 
occupant of the room,—a man of perhaps thirty years of age, 
who was impatiently pacing out the distance of the geometrical 
figures of the carpet. 

The latter’s head was sunk in the lace tie on his bosom, and 
his hands clasped under the long tails of his coat. He was of 
commanding stature, although the slight stoop of his shoulders 
was accentuated by the broad, stiff collar of his quaintly cut 
outer garment, and his finely moulded head and pronounced 
features revealed character, intelligence and power. 

“I do not propose, Louise,” he was saying, “to go over the 
events of my life to enable you to criticise my actions and 
motives.” 

“T do not wish to criticise, I only want to find what good I 
can in you,” the woman answered slowly. 

“You are indeed condescending, now that you have the better 
of me,”’he retorted. “It is easy to be charitable when you have 
all the blessings of life, and are withdrawn from the selfish- 
ness and insincerity of mankind in general.” 

“You do me an injustice when you speak so harshly,” the 
woman replied with vehemence, and then in a gentler tone con- 
tinued: “Cannot you see that I am sincere in all that I am say- 
ing, James? Did we not live together as children in this old 
house, did we not share our-home like brother and sister; and 
have we not been: dearer to each other than brother and sister? 
Believe me, I appreciate all fhe endearing traits in your char- 
acter, although I must condemn some of your actions,” 
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The man had paused in his pedestrian-calculations, and was 
standing on the tiled hearthstone close by the mantel shelf. 


be The hard, angry rigidity of his compressed lips relaxed a trifle, 
a and the tones of his voice seemed to have borrowed some of the 
& woman’s tenderness when he replied: 


“T believe you are sincere to a certain degree, and that it is 
the bigotry of your teachers, and the narrowness of your 
religious belief that prevent you from looking upon me with 
anything like pity or regard. I suppose you think as well of 
me as you are able.” 

“Tt is nothing but an insane ambition for social position that 
has brought me to this pass,’*.he continued with bitterness. “I 
might have been James Riddle, Esquire, a prosperous merchant | 
of the conventional type, were it not for that. My ships might 
have been floating beside the wharves in yonder Delaware; my 
warehouses might have been stored with wealth; I might have 
had a fine house, a happy family, a circle of commonplace 
acquaintances, who would have lavished their attentions upon me 
and mine for the entertainment I gave them. But no, I must be 
a professional man, a physician, if you please. I must sit in high 
places where the learned doctors air their theories. I must travel 
in foreign lands, attend the great German schools, and finally 
found a family, I suppose, and teach my children to forget how 
their ancestors grubbed for their money. But there is no use in- 
telling you of all this. You know the story already, and con- 
demn me as one that is too weak to resist temptation, as one who 
is a spendthrift, who disgraces himself and his friends in a sense- 
less brawl, which was only the culmination of the life I was 
leading. I know you condemn me for all these faults, as did the 
parent who placed me among the temptations that his ambition 
might be gratified.” 

“Do not speak of him in that way,” the woman interrupted. 
“ Reproach me if you will, but have more respect for the dead— 
for the father who has done so much for you.” 

‘‘ Has he treated me like a father should ?”’ continued the man 
with increased bitterness. “Is it like a father toturn his son out 
of doors and make him like a beggar in the streets?” 

“ But you are not a beggar. Have I not made you every offer 
of assistance in my power?” . 

“ The offer is a hollow one to me,” the man replied haughtily. 
“Do you think that every shred of manliness has left me? Do 
you think I would accept your charity for an instant? No, I 
have too much self-respect for that.” 
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“ But you need not accept it as a charity,” the woman entreated. 
“Can you not look forward to the happy life we might live 
together; not as brother and foster sister, but as something 
nearer and dearer, something—” 

“T know what you mean,” the man interrupted her. Then in 
a calm, gentle voice, not unmixed with emotion, he continued : 
“Such a thing might have been once, but it is impossible now. 
Your position and mine are separated by too wide a gulf. You 
have a happy life before you, while I ama beggar. I can only 
attempt to justify myself, and then disappear from here—but 
where I shall go I do not know,” and as he uttered the wofds 
he turned from her as if to hide the manly tear that glistened in 
his eye. 

_ Louise had risen, and was standing before the window, as if 

she, too, wished to hide her emotion. Her head sank upon her 
bosom, and she swayed to and fro as if unable to control her 
feelings ; then she grasped the quaint glass knob which secured 
the curtain cords to support herself, and leaned languidly against 
the frail green shade, gazing between the narrow strips into the 
sunny garden. 

At last she turned and came close to where he was standing 
by the fireplace, and, gently extending her arm toward him, said, 
with her whole soul in her voice and eyes: ‘Cannot you make 
a sacrifice for my sake?” - 

“It is impossible,” he answered slowly. 

“Why?” 

“T cannot tell you now.” 

“‘ Shall I ever know?” 

“Yes, most probably.” Then, as the sound of a soft footstep 
was heard on the gravel walk outside the window, headded: “I 
think you will know of my reasons at once, for Mr. Carrol is 
coming. I must go now. Good-bye,” and he turned to leave 
the room. 

“Good-bye,” Louise murmured, as if she was taking leave of 
life itself, Then her head fell wearily upon the outstretched 
arm, and she stood desolate on the cold hearthstone, listening 
to the retreating footsteps of the man she loved. 


III, Tue REFRAIN. 


Presently another step was heard advancing along the hallway 
outside the room—a soft, cat-like step with massive strength and 
creeping gentleness in each easy footfall on the bare floor. 
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Then there came a soft rapping at the door, and a tall dark man 
appeared at the entrance with a gentle “May I come in,” ina 
voice that corresponded with the new-comer’s general appear- 
ance. 

Mr. Carrol was a man well past the prime of life. His smooth- 
shaven face was deeply marked with hard lines, which were 
generally softened into an expression of smiling suavity. His 
tall, slight figure was invariably appareled in garments of a 
somber black, which, with his snowy linen and dark hair, gave 
him a ministerial appearance, while his person was pervaded with 
a sickening odor of musk, that hung about him like a pall of 
incense. 

As he entered the room his face wore its set look of suavity, 
but when he saw the woman crouching by the fireplace he 
assumed a sympathizing manner, murmuring in his gentle voice, 
‘My dear Miss Louise, I fear Mr. James has been hurting your 
feelings during his recent call.’ 

“No indeed ; rather the reverse is true,” replied the woman 
nonchalantly. 

“Perhaps the conclusions reached in your interview are such 
as to make some advice from me apropos,” he suggested. 

“No, it is a question upon which your advice is not needed.” 

“Ah—so!” the lawyer exclaimed, with a polite look of curi- 
osity, and then he continued, “As I perceive in the present 
instance the topic of conversation does not require the inter- 
ference of the ‘strong arm of the law,’ I will proceed to divulge 
the object of my visit. We are indeed sorely beset by our 
enemies, my dear Miss Louise. The knaves, headed by their 
captain, Mr. James, your foster brother, have actually declared 
war against us, and fired the first gun this morning.” 

“What do you mean?” inquired the woman anxiously. 

‘‘ Nothing more nor less, my poor young lady, than that they 
this morning commenced proceedings in the contest against the 
testamentary document of your foster-father, by which you secure 
title to your inheritance.” 

“Ah, is that all,” she retorted, with a sigh of relief. ‘ Well, 
Mr. Carrol, I shall not contest their claim.” 

“My dear young woman!” began the lawyer. Then he 
stopped short and stared at her in amazement, as a smile began 
to play about her lips. 

“T do not doubt their claim is a just one,” the woman con- 
tinued with energy. ‘I’m not a woman to stand in the way of 
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another’s getting his rights, and if you wish it I will destroy the 
so-called ‘testamentary document’ myself, and let the law take 
its course.” 

“You are indeed a remarkable young person,” gasped Carrol 
with wonder and contempt. He was still standing in the center 
of the room gazing fixedly at the woman, who had commenced 
to pace rapidly up and down. His suavity had dropped from 
him like a mask, and the hard lines of his face had assumed their 
normal expression of shrewdness and cunning. 

Finally he remarked in a cold, determined voice, “I must in- 
deed dissuade you from taking this inexplicable move. I must 
counsel you in my office of legal adviser and trustee of your 
estate, must command you if necessary, not to relinquish your 
claim. You must not surrender a fortune in this way. If ever 
a man deserved to be disinherited for his profligacy and rebel- 
lion against paternal will, it was this foster brother of yours, 
Then too, you have a right to all you are to receive. You cared 
for your adopted father as only a daughter could, and you 
deserve—” 

“TJ will not permit you to speak of that,” interrupted the 
woman with decision. “I tell you once for all I shall not stand 
in the way of my brother, in the awarding of his patrimony to 
him, and if you object to the action I am taking, I have friends 
who will assist me.” 

“Do I understand then, that you dismiss me ?” 

“If necessary I do.” 

“Oh well, I never expected this change in your affairs,” ob- 
served Mr. Carrol lightly, with a desperate effort to assume his 
former manner. Then he added with feigned indifference: 
“You are quite right I have no doubt, my dear Miss Louise. 
I suppose one woman may as well spend the money as 
another ” 

The arrow flew straight to its mark, and Carrol smilingly 
watched the venom do its work. For a moment the woman 
stopped her walking, as if bewildered, then she stepped hurriedly 
up to the lawyer, and grasping him excitedly by the arm ex- 
claimed: “Do you mean to ttll me there is another—” 

“From all I can learn there is another woman in the case,” 
Carrol answered with a shrug of his shoulders. 

But the victim scarcely seemed to hear. She had resumed 
her pacing to and fro, although with more rapid strides. Her 
form seemed to quiver under the spasm of passion, her fists 
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were clenched, her lips hard pressed together, and her forehead 
distorted by a dark scowl. 

“You may contest the claim,” she finally exclaimed in a hard 
voice. “When do they begin the suit, do you say?” 

“The caveat was filed this morning.” 

“What grounds do they give for their demands?” 

“The caveat alleges undue influence.” . 

“We must spend the last cent I have to defeat them,” she 
exclaimed with vehemence. “Undue influence they say, do they? 
Well, we can easily defeat that allegation.” Then she continued, 
leading the way toward the door, “Come, let us go to the library 
and look through the papers. We can find evidence enough 
there.” 

IV. Harmony. 


A large bare room in an old-fashioned house, scantily fur- 


nished, damp and cheerless. The apartment was provided with 


an air of dilapidated gentility. The wall paper hung in shreds 
from the water marked walls. Some fragments of fantastic 
plaster-work still clung to the ceiling and the open fireplace sur- 
rounded by an elaborately carved and painted mantel, was sur- 
mounted by wooden paneling, which was the more unsightly be- 
cause of the absence of the painting for which it was intended. 
The old mansion had apparently fallen into disrepute through 
some social stigma placed upon the locality in which it was 
situated, and had descended from its high estate as a private 
residence, to the nondescript ranks of a cheap lodging 
house. 

The occupant of this room lay ona dirty bed in a corner. 
His face was thin and careworn, although there remained in 
the pale lineaments of the features the indiscribable stamp 
of refinement and education. A ragged coat of fine material 
and of the quaint fashion of the day, lay across the thin coverlet, 
while the remainder of the man’s threadbare apparel was thrown 
over the top of a dingy screen that was drawn up to the foot of 
the bed, in an attempt to protect the invalid from the cold 
March draughts that penetrated every corner. 

A decrepid old colored woman was bending over a table by 
the bedside, which contained a few sick room accessories. 
“Won’t you take your medicine now, deary?” she was saying, 
“and then I can fix you up a bit so you can see the lady when 
she comes.” 

“T will see no one,” the man replied peevishly; “I don’t want 
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any one near me,—except yourself—you dear, old faithful 


aunty.” 


“But you will see this lady, I’m sure, she is so good and nice, 
and she will give you something to ease your pain, and will 
make you warm and nice.” 

“She must indeed be an angel,” the invalid exclaimed, 
impatiently. “I tell you again, though I shall not see 
her, I have passed through so much that this pain and cold is 
easy to bear in comparison.” 

Meanwhile, another person had entered the room, and was 
standing partially concealed behind the old screen. She wasa 
woman fast approaching middle age, with a sad, pale face, and 
her plainly dressed hair concealed bya veil of black. She 
seemed to be listening to the voices of the old nurse and her 
invalid charge, and once moved toward the half open door as 
if to withdraw from the room, but, turning suddenly, moved 
toward the bedside, where the man lay with his face turned 
toward the wall. 

“Oh, Mars’ James, here’s the lady now,” cried the old 
nurse, on catching sight of the new comer, and hurriedly added, 
“Oh, lady, poor mars’ James been suffering so much to-day, 
and I was just trying to cheer him up a bit by telling him you 
were coming to see him.” 

“‘T don’t want to see any one,” said the man, without turning 
toward the visitor. The stranger’s face was a trifle paler, and 
was twitching nervously, while her lips were compressed as if 
to force back the words she would utter. 

“T won’t see any one, I tell you,” repeated the invalid, im- 
patiently, as he did not hear the visitor move from the bedside. 
“A woman has brought me here, and made me a charity patient, 
and no other woman on earth can play a Joan of Arc to deliver 
me from disaster.” 

“Come, come now, Mars’ James,” interceded the old nurse, 
soothingly, “don’t be hard on the lady, show her what a gentle- 
man you can be, any way.” 

The younger woman’s lips were trembling now, and the 
words would find utterance. She was leaning over the bed, 
having placed her hand softly upon Riddle’s shoulder, and was 
saying, “ Oh, James, do let me help you now.” 

He turned upon her, and stared at the face bending over him 
as if at an apparition. ‘“ What, you here!” he gasped, rising 
painfully in his bed. Then with the brutal rage of an aminal 
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brought to bay, with the frenzied strength of an ensnared lion, 
he continued: “Have you sought me out to taunt me in my 
poverty, to trample on me, to sneer at me, when I am down? 
Leave me—get out of my sight, I tell you, or by G—, I’ll drive 
you away if it kills me!” 

For an instant James Riddle glared at the cowering woman, 
his clenched fist raised high above his head, his face livid with 


. rage, then he fell back exhausted upon the pillows. 


“ Quick, aunty, get help,” cried Louise to the nurse, leaning 
over the sick man, and taking his drooping head in her arms. 

“Never mind—never mind,” Riddle muttered. “ You had 
better go, Louise, I can suffer alone.” 

“Not while I have life, my love,” and she leaned tenderly 
over him. “Oh, James, only let me stay near you, do not drive 
me away;I have been punished for what I did, I could have 
borne it all if you had only told me, but I loved you too well, I 
could not see another woman—” 

“ What woman?” 

“ My rival.” 

“T never loved any one but you, Louise—” 

* * * * * 


The boom of a great bell sounded in my ears, and I started 
from my chair to find myself alone in the dark office. The 
Statehouse clock was striking nine, and through the half open 
windows floated the many noises of a summer night in a 
great city, while the pale glare of the electric street lamps cast 
a path of light across the bare floor. A rat, alarmed at my 
movement, scurried across the top shelf of the docket cases, 
and in doing so disturbed one of the books, and sent it crashing 


~.to the floor. I stooped to pick it up and involuntarily carried 


it to the-window, where I read a long list of memoranda of a 
famous will case, on an upturned page. At the bottom of the 
page was the entry, “ June 13th, 1836, settled by agreement.” 


Philadelphia, Pa. AsA MANCHESTER STEELE, 
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THINGS OF THE SPIRIT AND MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


‘‘When Zephyr breathes ‘tis the Rose nods to it, 
Not that dead trunk which the steel axe must split! 
The world is filled with Sama’, with God speaking. 
But harmony for deafness is unfit.” 

Like Ruskin, Matthew Arnold has written a great deal on 
government, and like Ruskin he pleads always for an ideal 
truth, ideal justice, ideal manners, and an ideal state. He is 
far removed from your utilitarian. 

But one is tempted to compare Mr. Arnold’s views on democ- 
racy with those of some other famous defenders of it, to see 
how he stands by the side of those who are actually in the drift 
of the democratic spirit. Arnold is for equality, but he is still 
an aristocratic Englishman desiring equality on the terms, and 
only on the terms, of a fine culture. He does not propose to 
bend for a moment to the Philistine, to say nothing about the 
populace. 

Is not the real democrat, the democrat that is to move the 
world and rule it at last, the one that can read Homer and 
Goethe, and then pgit on a flannel shirt and go out among the 
crowd of workmen and take a genuine interest in their pursuits, 
not meeting them in a lofty condescension nor in a patroniz- 
ing spirit, but on equal terms. This democrat has a deep 
attraction to me, the more so because he seems in harmony with 
that law which is vivifying, uplifting, spiritualizing the human 
race. There is a method of life, the philosophy of which speaks 
a mystic word: “It behooved him to be made in all points like 
unto his brethren.” Caring for inferior things, for the weak, 
the ignorant, the outcast, for those who cannot care for them- 
selves, going down to the bottom of life to help up the lowest 
—that is the lesson of an old book, with which all laws and all 
literatures of any avail must reckon. When culture and riches 
and power estrange us from our kind, they have unmanned us, 
they have wrenched us from our vocation. 

One must hold, however, to this view concerning Mr. Arnold’s 
teaching on democracy; the sum of it is correct, its dominant 
spirit is fused with a salutary wisdom. There is this danger in 
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America. Every one tends more and more to become no larger 
than his occupation—a mechanic is just a mechanic, a farmer is 
just a farmer, each one’s mental vision inclines to comprehend 
no more than just the‘ittle firmament of his own daily cares. 
He becomes indifferent to ideas. His life is eked out in an 
exacting routine, and from indifference to ideas he drifts into 
hardness, into insuceptibility to ideas. This secularizing tend- 
: dency does exist among us in a frightful degree, and it comes 
4 from our failure to see and emphasize the true end-.of life. Our 
democracy is not an unmixed blessing. Attend one of our 
“ruffianly nominations,” where rankness, tobacco, whisky, and 
profanity are as obtrusive as volubility and cheap philosophy, 
oe and you cannot go away with great pride in our boasted 
‘i franchise. We are constantly in danger, too, of putting mere 
: quantity above quality. A government is a spiritual compact, 
‘ and railroads and machine shops and dine business houses— 
large material results—are not positive proof that we are ad- 
"4 vancing beyond all others in humaneness. Our thanksgiving 
; sermon is too apt to be a boast about the number of bushels of 
a wheat and pounds of pork we have produced. I went not long 
3 since, into a large town, a brag town, whose material thrift is 
something phenomenal—to get a book; but how out of all pro- - 
portion was the little bookstore that I visited to the surrounding 
vast store-houses, machine shops, and railroads! Just a few 
inferior books on the shelves, and nobody buying even those. 
Now, Mr. Arnold meets us and says, “It is not so important 
that we have farmers and engineers, and contractors, as that 
we have men;” and that it is not so important what one as, as 
what one zs. He justly condemns the wide-jawed greed for 
material gain, which leads to indifference to the only real good, 
and he insists that governments must produce men and 
women, He is impatient of the third-rate way of thinking 
which makes one first a mechanic—a handle of the state or 
social machine—and not a man. Man does not exist for his 
body, but his body for him. By the perversity of some ill-. 
starred god, we are fast making the-soul the servant of the 
body in this railroading, all-for-trade country of ours. The. 
natural man calls loudly for his due, and the modest, shrinking, 
spiritual man must sit meekly by while the lordly worldlings 
have their carouse. Matthew Arnold is the prophet of a better 
day, sometimes, perhaps, a misleading prophet, but still a 
prophet who has ina large degree a clear discernment of the 
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chief good of life. He returns again and again to this chief 
good with the insistence of Socrates, or one of the old Hebrew 
prophets. “And the philosophers and the prophets, whom I 
at any rate am disposed to believe, who say that moral causes 
govern the standing and falling of States, will tell us that the 
failure to mind whatsoever things are elevated must impair 
with an inexorable fatality the life of a nation, just as the 
failure to mind whatsoever things are just, or whatsoever things 
are amiable, or whatsoever things are pure, will impair it; and 
that if the failure to mind whatsoever things are elevated 
should be real in your American democracy, and should grow 
into a disease and take firm hold on you, then the life of even 
these great United States must inevitably suffer and be 
impaired more and more, until it perish.” 

That for which Mr. Arnold stands, his highest and constant 
strain, is the sentiment of the ideal life. His pleais fora renewed 
human society which shall find its deepest enjoyment in the 
things of the mind, in truth, righteousness, and beauty. It is 
the old plea of Isaiah, Plato, and Boehme, which has been urged 
in our day with so much charm of persuasion by Emerson and 
Ruskin. 

His method is the one he attributes to the New Testament,— 
it is the method of inwardness. It is not new, but it is fine and 
rare. We may say of Arnold, what M. Scherer says of Amiel: 
“ His malady is sublime, and the expression of it wonderful.” 

We do not, it is true, find in Arnold the passionate longing to 
possess the God which Arnold found in Obermann, and which 
we find in Amiel. Arnold’s spiritual yearnings, though, are 
fine; they have been chastened in the school of life, and 
suffused with one undefinable ecstacy of passion—the passion 
for perfection. There are points of resemblance between 
Arnold and Amiel. They have the same critical keenness, the 
same hungering for the things of the spirit, the same deftness 
of literary touch, the same distrust of conservative theological 
systems, the same method of referring all things to the inner 
court; and while, perhaps, the Frenchman is profounder and 
the master of a pathos which Arnold lacks, Arnold is more con- 
nected, more finished, more consistent throughout in his 
philosophy. 

Here, then, is Arnold’s chief service to us: he brings bright- 
ness with him; he puts light into our eyes (as Joubert said of 
Plato), so that we may discern the true and beautiful when they 
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are presented to us. And shall we not say that this i/umina- 
tion is more needed, and more to be sought after and cherished than 
any grouping of mere bloodless, spiritless facts? He begets in - 
us the habit of referring all things, not to conventional stand- 
ards—that is the habit of every commonplace thinker—but to 
eternal verity. He is an earnest apostle of things as they 
ought to be, as contra-distinguished from things as they are. 
He urges that what we need is not more railroads and larger 
market reports, but more light. He is the greatest pleader of 
the century for culture; he has put a new life into the word, 
but the culture for which he pleads is vastly more than your 
ordinary teacher comprehends in that word, It is the expan- 
sion of life on all sides towards perfection; it is to grow stronger, 
sweeter, purer in the hidden man; to put far from one’s self all 
seeming, and to be bent on being. It would be easy to give a 
large number of extracts from Arnold’s works that would 
clearly set forth this ruling spirit in them, but a small number 
must suffice now. 

Of Heine he says: “To this intellectual deliverance there 
was the addition of something else wanting, and that something 
else was something immense; the old-fashioned, laborious, 
eternally needful moral deliverance.” 

In his beautiful essay on Joubert, he says: “For certainly it 
is natural that the love of light which is already, in some 


* measure, the possession of light, should irradiate and beautify 


the whole life of him who has it.” 

Matthew Arnold has the Greek serenity and self-poise; his 
usual mood is quiet and subdued. His feelings are those of 
the thoroughly cultivated man in whom that wise temperance 
which is bred of thoughtfulness, is in the mastery. At his best, 
his thought, whether in prose or verse, is luminous with that 
radiance he so much extolled. 


Yellow Springs, Ohio. Gro. D. Back. 
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“FROUGH DE SOUF."’ 


A VIRGINIA GENTLEMAN WHO HAD BEEN THROUGH THE WAR, 

It was after we had decided in family council to “take a trip” 
that the trouble began. 

Ben stood firm for Philadelphia or the far West, he wasn’t 
particular which, but he seemed to be very particular that it 
should not be any place else. 

Sophie maintained that there was simply no use talking to her 
about anything but the seashore ; while Pattie and I said if we 
couldn’t go South we would prefer to stay at home and be done 
with it. That was the way the matter stood at bed-time when 
we all adjourned to recruit forces for the morning campaign. 


We were already somewhat exhausted by the three days’ dis- . 


cussion as to whether we should go at all or stay at home and 
use the money to refurnish the house; and now it seemed as if 
the trouble had only begun. 

Sophie argued eloquently for» the seashore, and said she 
‘‘ wanted to see a real live ocean with steamers and things on it 
—not little bits of insignificant boats such as we saw on the Mis- 
sissippi, but grand ocean steamers nearly as big as Rhode Island. 
And then it would be perfectly splendid to stand and watch the 
great, white, fierce waves come crashing in—piled up like 
mountains of liquid death, marching irresistibly on like a—like 
a—” But just at this point Ben inquired what on earth it would 
be like to see several mountains of liquid death piled up and 
marching on, and said for his part he thought he would retreat 
if he saw them in time ; and to this day we don’t know what it 
was going to be like, for Sophie never could get switched back 
onto that track again, although Ben tried most energetically to 
assist her on all appropriate occasions. And, indeed, whenever 
he saw her looking particularly thoughtful, or if her face was 
brighter than usual, he would inform us, sotto voce, that “ This 
time it’s sureto come. We’re going to have that pile of liquid 
death mystery cleared up at last.” But somehow Sophie never 
appeared sufficiently thankful for his. efforts in her behalf, and 
on one or two occasions seemed even a trifle annoyed, I thought, 
though that was lack of proper interpretation on my part, no doubt. 
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But at last we admitted ‘‘ Mammy” to our discussions, and she 
brought Ben down at the first shot. “De good Lawd bless my 
soul, Honey, don’ y’ ax me,” she said, “’cause I don’ wanter 
spile none o’ yoh plans ; but jes' shoah’s yoh bawn dis chile feels 
mighty skeery ‘bout gwine Wes’ ’n gettin’ her scalp peel off ’n 
mebby see’n de las’ one ob you alls gwine ’roun ‘thout no top t’ 
yoh haids. Lawdamassy! Honey, Wes’ ’s de las’ place dis 
child d’siahs t’ go shoah’s yoh bawn.” 

“ But, Mammy,” said Ben, “there is not the first shadow of 
danger, and besides if—”’ 

“’Scuse me, Honey, ’scuse me; but ’pears like to me I jes’ 
’ssoon take yoh wud for dat. ’Pears like I don’ have no 
hankern fur t’ go ’n see m’sef—Lawdy, no! an’ den, Honey, 
deys——” 


** Dut, Mammy,” Ben broke in, “you don’t want to go down: 


South. It would be dreadfully hard on you to go to the old 
places and see those who were slaves.”” This was intended to 
_annihilate the advocates of the Southern trip. “It would be 
almost like taking you back into slavery, don’t you think so?” 

But Mammy had views of her own on this subject, and she 
expressed them in just the right way to move Ben. “ Don’ yo’ 
trouble yoh deah haid ‘bout dat de lease bit in dis worl’ now, 
Honey,” she said. ‘“ Jes’ you gib me de impunity oncet an’ see 
how bad I’s gwine ter feel. ‘Pears ter me I’d like mons’ous 
well t’ go back ’n see de ole home place agin ’n—’n—well, Mas 
Ben, t’ tell de Lawd’s truf I’se lef a chile down in ole Virginny. 
Jim wus my younges’ boy ’n ’pears like dese ole eyes is grow’n’ 
mighty tiahed watchin’ t’ see him come Norf like he sed he wus 
gwine ter do.” 

When Ben saw the tears in Mammy’s eyes and heard her old 
voice tremble, he cleared his throat and whistled for a moment, 
_ and then said that Jim must be an infernal rascal anyhow or he'd 
have come North, as he had said he would, and he didn’t think 
it was worth while to trouble her head about such a thankless 
fellow, and besides He didn’t believe in talking nonsense; but he 
didn’t care a continental where he went any way, and since we 
had already concluded to go South anyhow, he supposed it 
wouldn’t do any harm to write and find out where Jim was and 
have him meet us some place, as we’d more than likely need a 
man to look after things sometimes. He supposed Jim would do 
as well as any one; and since he came to think of it he didn’t 
have anything particular to do this mosning, and as Mammy was 
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sO anxious to have him he’d just as soon write the letter now as 
any time. 

Pattie crossed over to the window, and while making a violent 
effort to get the greater part of her arms into her apron pockets, 
drew her mouth down at the left corner and launched at mea 
most diabolical wink, while abstractedly humming the air of 
“See the Conquering Hero Comes,” and Sophie said she sup- 
posed there was no use for her to talk about the seashore now, 
“and so—” 

“We won’t get to see those piles of liquid d—” broke in Ben; 
but never finished, for Mammy had to tell us how “dis ole hawt 
was mose bus wide open wid joy,” at thought of going “Souf ’n 
taken yo alls frough ole Virginny ’n shown yo’ de fines’ kentry 
in dis roun world’ n’ people dat can’t be matched up. wid no 
whah,” 

Mammy’s idea of “takin yo’ alls frough de Souf’ was so ex- 
qusitely comical that we decided to humor her conception and 
let her enjoy her plan of being master of ceremonies. We re- 
ferred matters of costume and so forth to her and asked 
questions enough to have utterly swamped a historian. 

“Pears like I done mose forgot ‘bout dat now, Honey, I 
disrecollec if Miss Eveline woah dem kine o’ shoes, I mosely 
reco—member her wid slippers on—but law, jes take em right 
‘long, dey’ll come in.” 

The number and variety of articles which Mammy felt sure 
would “come in” comprised most of the contents of the house 
and at last when we got started and found that we had left the 
Jamaica ginger bottle on the hall table, she “know’d half de 
most impawtant awticals would be lef’ behine.” And although 
she thought the brandy “might do” instead, she felt sure she 
had to take so much more of it and that the effects didn’t last 
nearly as long, that we felt quite guilty because we forgot “de 
mose ’pawtant awtical of the whole lot,” and promised to supply 
her at the first stopping place if she would remind us. But poor 
old Mammy’s memory was as short on this subject as was the. 
effect of the brandy, and she never got the ginger until the 
brandy was all gone. : 

We had never before taken the B. & O. Railroad over the 
Alleghany Mountains and consequently we had before us one of 
the most positive sensations of existence. : 

I played “crack the whip” in my early days and felt that I 
fully appreciated the sensation produced by being “snapped off” 
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and finding myself with the greater part of my nose searching 
for the undiscovered coal fields below. 

But “whip cracker” as we played it in the school yard and the 
same game played by the B. & O. R. R. train we found about 
as much alike each other as we found the real conditions and 
feelings in the South like those referred to by that inventive 
and ingenious aspirant in Congress whose statements on the 
subject appear to be regulated by the “Special Appropriation 
Bill” theory; viz: two-thirds for “‘reintrenchment” and one-third 
for “passage.” 

The result of the game as we played it at school was simply 
external eruptions and a broken nose; but after looking out of 
our window on the left and seeing our two engines bear straight 
down upon us, as it were, while on our right appeared the rear 
end of the rear coach; and after snapping around four or five 
more curves and being up even with our engines on the right; 
I say after that, after a series of this sort of gymnastics, we be- 
gan to feel that most of our trouble was purely of an internal 
nature. 

True, we had cracked our heads and skinned our knees from 
being suddenly obliged to assume a devotional attitude several 
times; but such little inconveniences as these sank into utter 
insignificance when outraged nature asserted herself, and we 
found that the Interior Department was about to surrender 
control of the Original Inhabitants, and there began a fearful 
struggle, an utterly unwarrantable uprising which continued in 
spite of all efforts to appease the wrath by a liberal offer of 
brandy, sugar-plums and sour grapes. 

One would naturally suppose that any reasonable stomach 
would yield to such wise and tender treatment; but when five 
minutes later we made a sudden dive for the open window and 
gave up everything in this life, as it were, retaining no part for 
ourselves—and we thought at the time no part of ourselves— 
and then drew in our heads and wiped our eyes and said we’d 
been admiring the magnificent mountain scenery and found that 
everybody else had just taken a like view of it, Sophie re- 
marked that these mountains were the result of most terrible 
internal eruptions, and then seemed to turn pale at the mere 
thought of it. Pattie wanted to know if this wasn’t about as 
good as any amount of “piles of liquid death rolling in,” 
whereupon Ben said it didn’t make an infernal bit of difference 
to him whether it was solid or liquid death, and he couldn’t say 
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he was at all particular which way it rolled either, so long as a 
fellow got the benefit of it. I say it was after this that we all 
felt quite willing to lay down arms (and any other small rem- 
nant of anatomy which remained by us), hoping that since we 
had nothing further to give, no more might be required. The 
hope was vain, but persistent, and when we stopped at a village 
for supper we were still rather a cheerful party, all things con- 
sidered. We concluded to stay over night and look about the 
town, for which we would have felt well paid if we had seen 
nothing else but the old black woman whose acquaintance we 
made. 

She had belonged to President Madison and she seemed to 
feel that it devolved upon her alone to sustain the family 
dignity and erudition. 

She was superintending the “ejection” of a new cabin, she 
said. Aunt Dinah was the recognized head of the department, 
since she alone was supposed to know how things were done in 
Presidential circles. “John Henry, incline yo services fum dis 
side of de house and dissemble dat pail of vegibles amongst 
dem pigs. Be spry, now.” That was the first we heard and 
then we stopped to listen. She saw us and rose to the occasion. 
She was trying to steady the end of a log two men were carry- 
ing, but finding it difficult work, she called out, “ Jim, yo len’ 
me youh resistance at dis en’ ob de log whilse Jack an’ Tom 
delegate de tooten.” 

“ Law, no Honey, I nevah wen’ t’ school a day in my life,” she 
said to Sophie. “Dey wasn’t no derision for me to do so; I was 
fetched up by de bes’ fambly in de kentry, Honey—de old 
Madison fambly, chile, an’ I learnt from inundation mostly all I 
knows ob de science ob enameled conversation.” 

Then Aunt Dinah drew herself up and presented an expansive 
front and desired to be “reformed ”’ as to the quality of “ bring- 
ing up” our old Mammy had received. 

““W’y yo don’ say, chile, b’longed t’ ole Jedge John Daven- 
poahrt, did she ? Dats one of de bes’ ole famblies dey is, shoah’s 
yoh bawn, do I don’t jes recount now dat I eber obserbe any ob 
dem at de Mansion whilse Mas James wus administratin’ at dat 
‘stablishment,”’ 

That night she called on Mammy, however, and we enjoyed 
a racy conversation which I regret I cannot reproduce 
here. 

The next morning we decided to take a carriage and drive 
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through the country by easy stages, sending our luggage on 
ahead in charge of Mammy. 

It was a great trial to the poor old soul not to be able to go 
with us and “show de kentry all frough dis section,” but since 
: she had never seen it herself, we thought we might dispense 
BD with her valuable services for a time. 

3 We drove over a beautiful but very rugged country, and what 
- would be called impassable roads further North, and about noon 


ba found ourselves near a half-deserted looking house, where, 
: when we drove up to the “stile” three hounds bounded out to 
meet us, 


The noise made by the dogs brought to the “front porch” a 
gentleman whose ill-fitting clothes, long hair and _ general 


i appearance of abandon—or rather neglect—would have made 
S another man look like a ruffan. But his dignified superiority 
2 to clothes and surroundings, and the easy, self-forgetful manner 


of the man would have stamped him a gentleman anywhere. 
Aside from this, his pronunciation and verbal selections were 
peculiar and might have been amusing had we not seen ata 
glance that he had no present realization of life, nor its 
surroundings—that he had lived once and had been a man and a 
gentleman. When he appeared onthe steps I think we all smileda 
little. When he had silenced the dogs ina stern, masterful tone and 
lifted his old rusty hat to us, we all felt very grave; and before 
three sentences had been exchanged, every one of our four 
hearts was sympathetic and respectful. Ben touched his hat 
and said, “ Excuse me, sir, but can you tell us of a respectable 
place near here—a hotel—where we can take dinner and have 
our horses fed?” 

“Unfortunately I cannot, suh. There is no respectable inn 
in this pawt of the country, suh. It would be impossible for us 
to suppoaht such an institution at the present time, suh.” And 
then he drew himself up and with proud, but crushed dignity, 
added: “Previous to the wah, suh, you could procure excellent 
entertainment foh man and beast just below tha’h, suh, whah 
you observe tha’h is a chimney standing still, suh.” 

“We were driving through your beautiful country,” said 
Pattie, “that we might get a better view and more knowledge 
of it than is possible in the rapid railway transit. I am a Vir- 
ginian by birth myself, sir.” This last, with a degree of pride I 
had never seen her display on this subject before. 

“If you were in this unhappy State during the wah, madame, 
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we will be most happy to entertain you as well as circumstances 
will permit.” Then he added with haughty pride—“Since if 
you had the misfortune to be in this most seriously chastened 
State at that time, you will readily understand our limited 
hospitality, and therefore not attribute it to anything, madame, 
but—inability.” 

Pattie accepted this invitation, which although conditional, 
we knew was miade so only as a preface to an apology which 


“ went no further, except that once during dinner, noticing his 


wife’s evident hesitancy as she put a brass spoon in Pattie’s 
cup, he said, “Previous to the wah, madame, my wife nevah 
blushed for her table.” 

“T have no doubt of that,” said Pattie, somewhat awkwardly, 
“She may well be proud of it. I never saw such delicious 
cream in my life.” 

“T thank you, madame,” he replied in a stately way; but none 
of us dared look up for we felt there were tears in the beautiful 
eyes of our hostess, and that he was trying to shield her. No 
further apologies were made, and the conversation turned upon 
the agricultural condition of that part of the State, and then to 
the scenery. 

Sophie said she never had seen anything half so lovely as the 
Blue Ridge and Alleghany views, and she didn’t believe there 
was anything to equal it in the world; when Ben, with his piti- 
less memory, asked her, if she “Really liked it better than to see 
the ocean with its great mountains of—” 

“T am sure I could hardly reply to that question,” said 
Sophie, with her most crushing manner. “You forget I have 
never seen the ocean in my life. But I am sure I like this 
much better, and I would not exchange what I have already 


seen for a whole season at the seashore.” 


This was intended to crush Ben and put him in mortal fear of 
ever mentioning the subject again; but it served two other 
purposes. It pleased our host and his wife, and relieved Pattie 
and Hanson of any lingering regrets we might have had for hav- 
ing defeated Sophie’s plans and hopes. 

But Sophie turned at once, not giving Ben time to recruit his 
forcés, and addressing our host, said: “Do your mountains 
always look as they do now? I should think people would be 
very happy to live near them.” 

“Previous to the wah, madame, our country was uncurpassed 
in beauty and prosperity. It requires the latter, madame, to 
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enable us to enjoy the former—,” and here his face grew even 
a shade more hopeless and quietly depressed, as he added, “And 
madame, it requires pleasant associations sufficient to over- 
balance the sad ones, to make us happy and contented. The 
location of our old beautiful home was just over there toward 
the mountain on that rising ground. We seldom look that way 
now, madame.” 

Then turning to Pattie, he said: “In what pawt of our State 
were you bawn, madame? Ah! that is a fine—that was a fine 
country, previous to the wah; I have not seen it since it was 
deemed the pride of our State, and it suffered mostof all. It was 
there our gallant Ashby fell. I have always desired to revisit— 
the spot, since—as much as I have desired anything, but,” after 
a pause, “I have never kept a saddle hawse since the wah, 
madame.” And that was an acknowledgment of poverty and 
misfortune indeed ! 

When dinner was over we resumed our drivé, after we had 
received an earnest invitation to stop longer with them on our 
return in case we came that way. 

We rode for full half an hour before any one spoke, and then 
Sophie said: ‘I never felt so mean in my life. They were evi- 
dently very poor and we never offered to pay them a cent.” 

“Pay!” I exclaimed. ‘Why I should not have dared offer 
such a thing. It would have cut him dreadfully. Why, Sophie, 
he don’t keep a hotel! He’s a—” 

“Don’t you bother yourself, Sophie,” said Ben, “ when we 
went out to get the carriage ready I settled with him.” 

“You did!” exclaimed Pattie, and I said “ I’d be” something 
or other I don’t recall now, and Sophie said she nevér was so 
relieved and she didn’t know Ben was so thoughtful. 

There was a pause, and then Ben said: “Thoughtful, hey ! 
Well I’d have changed places with you with great willingness if 
I could just about that time ; and next time some other member 
of this illustrious party will please be kind enough to do that part 
of the business ; for, by George, I never felt so small in my life. 
I didn’t intend to tell you what an ass I had made of myself, but 
since Sophie here, felt so bad over it, I thought I’d give you the 
benefit of my experience.” 

“ Ben,” said I solemnly, “ you don’t mean to tell me in down- 
right earnest that you offered to pay that man money for our 
dinner and came off alive?” 

“‘ Well, I’ve counted myself all over and I think I’m all here as 
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to members ; but I’ll be hanged if I haven’t shrunk. Don’t you 
notice how this coat bags on me! But honestly, boys,” said 
Ben, falling into old college forms of expression, “ I don't know 
just how to make you fellows understand the situation. I don’t 
just remember how I began, but I said something about ‘ pay’ I 
know (and I felt as red as a boiled lobster when I did it). Well, 
he looked up from the buckle he was fastening in the harness 
and for a moment his eyes just blazed, and thenall at once he 
seemed to remember that he was living rather shabbily now and 
that probably I had not the gentlemanly tact to discover what he 
was aside from his surroundings, and I swear, boys, he seemed 
to pity me for not knowing any better. I don’t suppose it was 
very long, but it seemed an hour before he said in his quiet, 
impassive tone—as though it had just then occurred to him— 
that I’d need some instruction, being a stranger.” 

““T understand you have never been in this pawt of the coun- 
try before, suh. You will find it sadly desolated, suh, and very 
greatly changed since the wah, but I think you will find our peo- 
ple are hospitable still, suh, though (drawing himself up) though 
it is necessarily in a much smaller way than you would have 
found previous to the wah, suh. This is a good hawse, suh. Did 
you procure it in our State, suh, or is it fromthe Nawth? We 
saw a great many fine hawses from the Nawth during the wah, 
suh. Shall we drive around to the stile now, suh ?’ and that was 

is reply.” 

“Lord,” said I, “ but you must have felt small! I wouldn’t 
have been in your place for a fortune. He must have looked 
magnificent.” 

“ He did,” said Ben, and we dropped the subject, for we saw 
that he felt sensitive over it for all he had tried to tell us 
lightly. 

A few miles further on we found the roads almost impassable. 
Great blue limestone boulders jutted out of the earth on all 
sides. We began to feel anxious lest our carriage break down: 
Our fears were strengthened when we met several men—counter- 
parts, in appearance, of our late host—one of whom assured us 
that it was “the first foah-wheeled vehicle that has been along 
this road for six weeks, I do assuah you, suh, and I question if 
you will not find it utterly impassable as you proceed, suh. Our 
roads are in very bad condition for a foah-wheeled vehicle at 
this time, suh. Previous to the wah, suh, you would have found 
this road in good condition and much traveled by private car- 
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riages, suh, I do assuah you; but there are very few carriages 
kept in this pawt of the country, suh, at the present time. I 
regret for yoah sake that this is true, suh. Good-day, suh.” 

With a bow that would have done honor to the Lord Mayor, 
he raised his hat to Sophie and Pattie and passed on; old horse, 
shabby clothes, long hair, hopeless face, stricken but dignified 
tone and all seemed to fade into the great blue mountains on 
our left. 

Ben was the first to speak, as usual: ‘I wonder where these 
men learn dignity. And, Lord,but I’d give anything to be able 
to bow like that! It would be worth a fortune to a man, and 
they seem so utterly unconscious of it all, too. But I say, Han- 
son, don’t you suppose we can strike some town where we can 
see a good minstrel troupe or something of that sort, lively, 
y'know? Everything’s so awfully solemn-—so—-well, dead, and 
so utterly hopeless of a resurrection.” 

“ But it is the death, the state, the pomp, the pride, of a West- 
minster tomb,” I said. 

“Yes, and even nature has sympathized. Look at that old 
orchard over there, and we have seen dozens of such in the last 
few days, hoary, bowed, barren oldtrees. Our host told me that 
none of the orchards through here, have borne fruit since the 
wah,” said Sophie, instinctively falling into his pronunciation 
as she repeated his words. 

“Ts that so?” exclaimed Ben. “Well, it’s an infernal shame 
allaround. Somehow or other, the orchards seem typical of the 
people, or the people of the orchards, I don’t know which. The 
war seems to have meant extermination tothemall. Ihope the 
country where our regiment went, is not like this. I should 
feel a sort of personal guilt if I knew it was. I say, Hanson, 
let’s not drive through Tennessee. I thought I’d like to go 
through there again, but I don’t believe I want to risk it now.” 

“ Those trees seem healthy enough, and to have life enough,” 
said Sophie, going back to the subject of orchards, “ but I sup- 
pose they are ashamed to bloom and look happy and beautiful 
any more. Our host said that many of the people were super- 
stitious about it, and thought it was no use to plant other trees; 
that nothing could flourish here any more; that nature as well 
as humanity was crushed and hopeless, but that most of them— 
the people I mean—were too poor to reset their orchards. Of 
course he didn’t say it in that way, but I can’t recall his way of 
saying it,” 
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Toward evening we drove up toa large brick house which 
was very superior to any we had yet seen, and which we rightly 
supposed had been erected “since the wah.” 

It was the homestead of one of the very few families who had 
saved enough from the general wreck to rebuild and keepa 
part of the plantation, and at the same time send the younger 
members of the family to “ Baltimoah and the University” to 
school. 

We were cordially invited to spend the night with them, 
which we did. 

Miss Kate, the youngest daughter, had only that morning re- 
turned from school to spend her vacation, and the negroes were 
holding high carnival over the event. 

We found the family one of great refinement and lavish hos- 
pitality, but with an “education” fitting them for nothing so 
much as to be inhabitants of some old Roman city. 

Latin, Greek and music, music, Latin and Greek, with a good 
knowledge of literature (chiefly ancient, nothing this side of 
Addison), formed the catalogue of studies which these young 
people pursued—for had not their ancestors been so “ educated?” 
Could anything further than that be said in favor of their 
studies? 

The following morning we gladly accepted an invitation to 
remain and visit some places of interest in the neighborhood, 
before taking the cars again to continue our journey to a point 
where we would rejoin “ Mammy.” 


I was sitting on the “side poach” enjoying the fine morning 


air, while waiting for “the girls” to get ready for the tramp we 
were to take before dinner, when a fat, happy, tidy old negro 
“auntie” appeared from the cabin back of the house. After 
several pokes with a “tobacco pole” under the back shed, and 
one or two dives behind the henhouse, during all of which she 
was talking to herself, she rolled up her checked apron, tucked 
it under her left arm, and got down on her hands and knees and 
peered under the cabin. 

I supposed she was hunting for eggs, as she had disturbed 
several lively old hens and set them to flying about cackling at a 
great rate. But at last, striking an attitude, with both hands 
on her hips, she began calling at the top of her voice, and I was 
undeceived. 

“Bess! Bess! ‘Lizabeth Sa’ah Ann Jemison! if you don’ 
ansah me an’ ’peah fum behine dem curn bushes fo’ I haf’t come 
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an’ fetch yu’ll wish yoh hide was made out o’ cas’ iahn, sho’s 
yoh bawn. D’yoh heah me callen to yu, thah, yu young 


niggah?” Then she fell into a conversational tone and 


continued: 

“*Peahs to me dat dat chile hav’ got mo’ places t’ hide in ’n 
dey is on dis whole plantation. I bet I'll fotch her do, foah 
she’s much oldah ’n what she is now. 

“Bess! Bess! do *y heah yoh ole mothah d’viden her froat in 
two hafs callen t’ yu?” Returning to a conversational tone she 
went on: “I’ll jus’ bet dat niggah’s gone t’ sleep comin’ up de hill 
wid a pail o’ watah else its moah dan quite prob’ble she’s snoah 
’n de whole top right ofen her haid climin’ up one o’ dem oar- 
chard trees t’ steal dem few blue damsons. 

“Lawd bless my soul, Miss Evie, does you know whek dat 
obstreperous young niggaly is? I been a gyratin’ my vocal 
awgans at her fur de las’ ha’f ouah an’ I aint heard so much as 
a sneeze 0’ hern yit. I lay she’ll get woke up if I cumacrost her 
takin’ her ease sleepin’ in de crotch o’ any o’ dem ole pairh 
trees; moarn quite likely she’s layin’ crost dem andiahns dis 
minit burnin’ de close of’en her back—tryin’ to keep her 
haid wahm on de back log. . 

“Lawsy, Miss Evie, you don’t tole me dat. In de house, is 
she? Holpen Miss Kate unpack her trunk, hey? Well shoah 
nuf, 1 mout a knowed dat niggah ’d turn up wid her wool on top 
some whaih. Miss Kate better look our for dat young niggah 
draps inter one on her naps ’n lets some o’ dem gimcracks fall, 
whilse she’s toten ’em to de table. Better let me goin’nt’ 
dat sawt o’ recreation an’ put dat young niggah at sumpen dat 
"ll keep her ’wake.”’ 

I failed to catch “Miss Evie’s’” reply; but in about five 
minutes [ heard “Mammy’s” voice through the closed blind of 
the window just back of where I sat. 

“Miss Kate, I jus’ cum up fur t’ holp y’ bout dat trunk ’ob 
yowhn. (This ina changed tone). “Git out o’ dis, yu young 
possum, didn’ yoh heah me callen ter fine out if you had’n 
roasted de whole top of’en yoh wooly head, some whairs? Why 
did’n yoh ’spond t’ dat inquisition o’ mine, hey?” 

“Lawdy! Mammy, was dat yu excisen dat vocal awgan 0’ 
youhn?” said the irreverent young imp, who had evidently 
greatly enjoyed the whole affair. “Why, jes as shoah as Chris’- 
mas Miss Kate ’n me ’s been lis’nen all dis time an’ we jes’ bout 
‘cluded dat it was Mas’ Henry’s mule pass’n res’lutions dat he 
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did’n zackly ’prove of de sichuation ’n was gwine ter move de 
whole en’ outen his stawl fo’ mawnin’ shoah; haw! haw! 
haw!” 

Dodging the slap she knew would be leveled at her by her 
irate parent, she changed her tactics and continued: 

“Lawdy a massy, Mammy! but yu jus’ aughten see all dem 
beuatifiers, Miss Kate done tuck outen her chist.” 

“Here, Bess, put this bust of Dickens on the small table by 
my bed—look out! don’t drop it!” I recognized the voice of 
the young mistress for the first time. 

“What dat yu say, Miss Kate?” Then with evident fright 
and consternation: “Good Lawd ! Miss Kate, how dat man git he 
portegraph took so hawd ’n white? Mus a been awful pale hesef, 
I reckon. What dat yu say, Miss Kate? ‘Bus!’ Oh, lawdy ! 
Miss Kate, yu don’ say dat man busted, does yoh? What fur ? 
Oh, yu calls dat kine o’ a portegraph a bus’—oh, yes, ’course— 
dats all beary well; but he mus’ a been paler ’n one o’ Missie’s 
fine linnen towels fo’ dey ’d evah a cotch him lookin’ like dat 
comes to. Lawdy, aint dis niggah glad she aint got t’ wait on 
no sitch lookin’ white folks as dat!” 

Then Mammy’s superior inteilect arose equal to the occasion: 
“Shet up, yu fool niggah! Miss Kate don’ mean dat dat wasn’t 
tuck till arter he done busted! What he bus’, Miss Kate? He 
liver, I reckon. Oh, shaw, now Miss Kate—yoh jes’ a foolin’ 
now! You don’ mean t’ tole me dat was tuck right ofen him and 
him ’live an’ lookin’ like dat comes ter? Is mose folks up in Bal- 
timoah pale as dat? ’Pears like a niggah ‘d be white nuf up dare 
den, shoah. Dis chile wouldn’ like t’ look like dat, shoah as yoh 
bawn—ha ’n eyes ’n whiskers ’n all plum white! Dis chile rud- 
der be a niggah yet a while, shoah’s yoh bawn, Honey.” 

I heard Miss Kate laugh, and then Mammy went on: “He 
want none 0’ yoh fren’s, wus he Honey? Well I’se glad t’ heah 
dat, shoah nuf. ‘Name Dickens! Oh, Lawdy! wasn’t dey 
nuffin ‘bout him ’cept what was skeery, Miss Kate? ’Pears like 
dey couldn’t a give him a wuss name fur ter go ‘long wid his face, 
nohow. Yoh aint gwine to sleep in heah wid dat on de table, is 
yoh, Honey? Oh, golly! yoh wouldn’t ketch dis niggah doin’ 
dat fur no ’mount o’ money, chile, shoah’s yoh bawn !” 

Just at this point our host, a hale, courtly man of seventy, 
appeared through an open window at the other end of the 
porch. 

As he approached I thought I had never seen a man so per- 
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fect in carriage, manner, tone, in everything, indeed, that marks 
a gentleman. ck 

He saw me laughing as he came through the window, and, 
taking a chair at my side, said he was glad to see me amusing 
myself, since it had been necessary to leave me alone for some 
time. 

“T think nothing could add to my amusement,” I said, “ now 
that you have come to share it with me.” And as I told him of 
the conversation I had just overheard, his hearty bursts of 
laughter gave evidence of his keen appreciation of the ludicrous. 

This led him to talk of the blacks—their habits, fidelity, super- 
stitions, etc. From this he ran naturally into politics and agri- 
culture, seeming at home with his topics as they arose, and enter- 
taining on all; but ‘his mental outlook was like a Chinese puzzle 
to the Northern mind of the younger generation. While he was 
drawing his conclusions, the horses were led to the front of the 
house, and we were summoned to join the ladies on their pro- 
posed ride to “the cave”’ and battleground. 


New York. HELEN A. GARDENER. 
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FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF DRAMATIC 


CONSTRUCTION. 


It is surprising, considering the offers made by our leading 
managers, that we find so few successful dramas by American’ 
authors. 

I was astonished, upon looking into the subject, to find the 
large number of persons engaged in dramatic writing, and with 
so little success. 

There is probably no writer of prose or verse who has not 
tried his hand at the drama, but that it requires something 
more than literary ability is evident from the first. 

The dramatic writer is prescribed both in time and scene. 
He cannot wander listlessly here and there, as can the romancer. 
What he has to say must be told in terse, active and definite 
language. 

I believe that there are many buds of promise among our 
aspirants for dramatic fame, but they will never reach their 
goal without a thorough mastery of their calling. 

One of the first things I would ask of a young writer would be: 
“Do you understand the stage; its mechanism, its possibilities, 
its restrictions?” If not, go and study them practically, “Do 
you understand an audience; its powers of conception, its 
capability to grasp your meanings, its possible acceptance of 
your views?” If not, goto the theater and watch the audience, 
not the play. And last, but by no means least: “Do you 
understand yourself? Do you know your failings? Can you 
form a sentence to be spoken, not read ?” 

I have read and witnessed plays that, taking a flowery and 
effective speech to pieces and analyzing it, developed no sense 
whatever—were utterly devoid of all intelligence, and yet 
sounded well. It is just such work that ruins a play. 

Lawrence Barrett once said to me: “Brains are what we 
want. Furnish me a plot, and I will find a hundred persons to 
write the flowery sentences. Every writer on a newspaper can 
furnish the latter, but who can supply the first ?” 

I wish to go a little deeper into the subject than this, Let us 
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suppose we have a good plot, well written—by which I mean, 
well worded. Let us analyze it. First, we have the motive—our 
latest writers term it motif. Around this motive we must weave 
our plot. Having the plot we must arrive at the culmination. 
Having arrived at this we retrace our steps and divide it into 
periods represented by acts, each one of which should have an 
effective ending or climax. 

Let us suppose we have succeeded thus far to our own satis- 
faction, before going further let us review our work for its con- 
sistency. Is it possible and natural? Professor Alfred 
Hennequin, the dramatic student, once covered this point in an 
article entitled the “Stone Wall in Dramatic Construction.” He 
very pertinently alludes to the liability of a writer to overlook 
or rather to try and cover up defects in construction by ex- 
planation and device, or to ignore them entirely. That there is 
a dramatic license as well as poetic license is acknowledged, 
but this license applies rather to a contraction or extension of 
time, or to a license of action or character rather than con- 
struction. 

Allowing that our construction is acceptable we arrive at 
what is really one of the most difficult features of the work— 
the under-plot and the progression of the drama. We should 
have no character introduced for comedy or effect which cannot 
become a part of the whole, and directly or indirectly help in 
the development. We should have no sCenes introduced that 
are not in progression with the idea being impressed, and it is 
just here where it is so difficult to be consistent, and where so 
many plays fail. Scenes are introduced having no bearing upon 
the plot. It may happen that the tone of the piece is heavy, 
and to enlighten it a comedy scene is introduced. This, if 
consistent, is judicious, but the scene should tend only as a 
means to the further development of the cause, and as such it 
would be enjoyed. 

An author once told me that this was one of the most 
difficult parts of his work, and he always went at such a scene 
with no idea of what he was going to do, or how it would ter- 
minate. Possibly, if he had natural dramatic ability, he could 
extricate himself from his position without detriment to his 
work, but to the majority of writers I would advise a thorough 
understanding of their own ideas before an attempt to clothe 
them in words. The true idea of a comedy scene is to so divert 
the mind of the spectator that, for the moment, the principal 
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motive of the play is forgotten, a sort of relief from the strain 
or tension which the heavier part causes, but this diversion, to 
be artistic, must have enough connection with the plot to war- 
rant its introduction. 

Summing it all up, I would say to a dramatic writer: Divide 
your work into heads. First, the general motive and character 
of the piece. Choose a subject you understand. Second, your 
plot. Let it be consistent, and, as Bulwer said, avoid politics 
and religion. Third, your subdivisions or acts. The climax 
should come as the natural result of the situation. 

Having what you feel satisfied is a good foundation, com- 
mence the building of your drama. It is possible that after 
you have written the first act you may strike your “stone wall” 
in the second. Either the first act must be revised or an ex- 
planation or device resorted to to cover up the defect. Be 
bold. Do not spare your work. Commence again, and the 
chances are the revision will more than repay you for your 
labor. 

In closing, I wish to say to our young writers: Be persever- 
ing. To use Mark Twain’s advice, “Put a piece of shoemaker’s 
wax in your chair,” and be prepared to take all sorts of rebuffs. 
Unless you are entirely without ability the time will come when 
you will reap the fruits of your labor, and it will not come in 
small measure, either. 


Detroit, Mich. Bruce WHITNEY. 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


During the months of August and September of 1876 I was in 
attendance in the educational department of the Illinois exhibit 
of the Centennial World’s Fair at Philadelphia. The great num- 
ber and endless variety of the exhibits from all parts of the world 
captivated my imagination and made such a deep impression 
upon my mind, that I, on September 9, 1876, conceived the 
idea to repeat this World’s Fair if possible upon a scale never 
yet conceived by man. I had searched in my memory for an 
event, grand and worthy to be commemorated in the near future, 
and nothing struck me so favorably as the fourth century 
of America’s discovery by Christopher Columbus, which could 
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Chicago, Ills. Sept. 21st,1891% 
Col. George R. Davis, 


Director General, World's Columbian Exposition. 
Sir:- 

The undersigned residents of Chicago being fully convinced 
thet Dr. naee Zaremba is the originator of the idea of cele- 
brating the fourth centenary of the discovery of America, by Colum- 
bus by a World's Exposition in Chicago, and knowing that from Dr. 
Zaremba’s knowledge of the various countries of the World, their 
products,customs and languages, great benefits might be derived, 
we hereby cheerfully recommend him to any appointment at home or 
abroad, for which you have the nominating or appointing power. 


Yours very respectfully, 


220-22 2. Xe OF 
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be celebrated in 1892. In Philadelphia I had made the acquaint- 
ance of many of the foreign commissioners, and the display of 
Mexico, Central and South America created the natural and 
patriotic desire to enter into closer commercial relations with the 
countries south of us. With this object in view, I studied the 


~ statistics of those countries, read and re-read my old diaries with 


notes from my travels all over the world, and when in 1878, the 
First International Commercial Convention assembled in Far- 
well Hall, Chicago, to which I was appointed a delegate for the 
city of Chicago, by Mayor Monroe Heath my statistical tables, 
etc., were used by Judge Kelley, Governor Bross and others, thus 
becoming the entering wedge for reciprocity, which was “ driven 
home,” so to speak, by the first industrial excursion from Chicago 
to the City of Mexico in January, 1879. 

The manufactures and wares from some of the largest manu- 
facturing centers in the United States; New York, Chicago, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, and others, were displayed in the school of mines, 
and received favor at the hands of President Diaz and his Ministers, 
the outgrowth of which was not only the construction of the 
Mexican Central and Mexican National railroad, but also of 
steadily increasing trade and commerce between the United 
States and Mexico. 

My desire was to bring the natural products of Mexico, hither- 
to almost unknown in this country, before the eyes of our manu- 
facturers, Capitalists and artisans, so as to show them that new 
articles might be manufactured of new raw material, where capi- 
tal might be safely and advantageously invested, and where 
skilled labor might find remunerative employment. 


In order to effect this I planned the establishment of a Mexi- © 


can department at the Inter-state and Industrial Exposition at 
Chicago in 1879, which however, for various reasons could not be 
realized. Through Dr. John A. Weise, who had examined my 
collection of Mexican antiquities at New York, I became 
acquainted with the late Peter Cooper, which acquaintance lasted 
until the great philanthropist’s death. Many a talk wehad at the 
Inventors’ Institute, Cooper Union building, New York, especially 
about the display of inventions. At the same place I frequently 
met the late General John C,. Frémont, and to him as well as to 
Mr. Peter Cooper, and in the presence of Charles A. Lamont, on 
Monday, November 13, 1882, I talked about my original idea to 
celebrate the fourth century of America’s discovery by Columbus, 
by a World’s Fair and Exposition in 1892, and by the erecting of 
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a colossal statue of Columbus, upon a foundation of stones con- 
tributed by all the nations of the world. I had planned this 
foundation to be an artificial subterranean cave or grotto, divided 
into air-tight compartments, in which at the dedication cere- 
monies should be deposited the history of each participating 


nation, upon tablets of aluminum, so that coming generations, 


even after the destruction of the monument, would read about 
the accomplishments of the human race in the long past. 
Another set of these historical tablets was to be deposited every 
hundred years, the official representatives of all nations, giving a 
history of the century for each nation. My idea was and still is, 
to save great men of our days from oblivion, and to lay the founda- 
tion of written, indestructible history for ages to come. Peter 
Cooper applauded these ideas of mine, but thought that in; order 
to realize them I would need men with brains and money. 

At the expense of Mr. Cooper I had constructed an improved 
fibre decorticating machine, the patent for which I had sold to his 
representative, and then was sent in 1882 by Mr. Cooper to 
Mexico to practically prove the value of the invention and secure 
Mexican patents thereon. Having accomplished my mission, 
and while in Mexico I talked about my Centennial World’s Fair 
with General Vincente Riva Palacio, Carlos Pacheco, and others. 
I returned to the United States, and in 1883 published the 
‘Merchants’ and Tourists’ Guide to Mexico.”” The first fruit of 
the industrial excursion from Chicago to Mexico, in January, 
1879, arrived at Chicago in April, 1884, in the form of the first 
through passenger train from Mexico to Chicago, running over 
the now completed Mexican Central, the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fé, and the Burlington Route—the directors and large 
stockholders of which I had coached through the City of Mexico 
in May, 1884, and who had requested me to secure for Chicago 
the exhibits of the Mexican government, destined for the New 
Orleans Cotton Centennial, after the same should have been 
closed. At the same time I had, at the expense of the above 
named railroads, on March 1, 1884, published an illustrated 
paper, Zhe Meusajero Internacionale giving pictures of the most 
prominent buildings, statistics, etc., about Chicago, the World’s 
Fair city of the near future. This publication, in several 
editions, was circulated in Mexico, Central and South America. 

My desire to celebrate the fourth centenary of America’s dis- 
covery grew apace, and desiring to bring benefits to the Mexican 
government, which I was serving officially and gratis since 1882, 
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I addressed, on June 11, 1884, a circular to the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of foreign powers at Washington, inviting their govern- 
ments to a conference to celebrate the fourth centenary of 
America’s discovery by Columbus in 1492, by a World’s Fair in 
the City of Mexico, because I considered the island of Guana- 
hani, where Columbus landed on October 12, 1492, as belonging 
to the empire of the Montezumas, the present Mexican Republic. 
I received flattering replies from the Mexican minister, Senor 
D. Matias Romero, who called it a grand idea; from Hussein. 
Tewfik, the Turkish minister, who congratulated me on conceiv- 
ing ‘such a grand idea which the whole world could not but ap- 
plaud;” from Senor J. G. do Amaral Valente, the chargé d’affaires 
of Brazil; the Chilian and Chinese legations and others. 

The papers all over the country gave reprints of my circular, 
and many favorable comments thereon. I had several interviews 
with the foreign diplomats at Washington about this Columbian 
Centennial celebration in 1892, and while at the Capitol in Wash- 
ington, on June 27, 1884, spoke to Col. George R. Davis and P. 
V. Duester, members of Congress, about my Columbus Centen- 
nial, and talked about the same subject with Wm. F. Poole, Li- 
brarian of the Chicago Public Library, whom on June 23, 1884, 
I had met on Broadway, New York. 

General Porfirio Diaz, of Mexico, as well as General Carlos 
Pacheco, Minister of Public Works, wrote to me in July, 1884, 
also applauding my idea of the proposed Columbian Centennial 
World’s Fair, and asked for particulars of my ideas, which I per- 
sonally gave them on September g, 1884, in the City of Mexico. 
General Diaz, who was the incoming President of Mexico, had 
promised to send the Mexican exhibits from the New Orleans 
World’s Fair in 1885, to the Chicago Exposition, but inasmuch as 
the opening of that fair had been delayed, President Diaz wrote 
me on February 9, 1885, that the Mexican government could not 
for the time being occupy itself with celebrating the fourth cen- 
tenary of America’s discovery in 1892. I felt crestfallen on re- 
ceiving this news—which for a moment shattered my cherished 
idea—but still I took courage and at once resolved to concentrate 
all my energies upon my own home, Chicago, to realize my ideas 
of years back, to pay homage to the memory of Christopher 
Columbus in 1892. 

On July 11, 1884, Isent along letter about my Columbian 
World’s Fair for 1892, to Dr. Benson J. Lossing, the historian, 
whose acquaintance I had previously made, and who had on July 
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4, 1884, delivered an excellent lecture on “ Columbus—-his place in 
history,’ at Woodstock, Conn, 

In the summer of 1885, I interviewed many of Chicago’s most 
prominent business men, manufacturers and capitalists, about my 
proposed Columbus Centennial in 1892, among whom I may men- 
tion Levi Z. Leiter and John P. Reynolds and others, On Au- 
gust 22, 1885, I met Edwin Lee Brown, with whom I had been a 
member of the I!linois Humane Society since 1872, and, on speak- 
ing to him about my plans for a Columbian Centennial celebra- 
tion in 1892, he said the idea was capital, grand, and he would 
see Messrs. John B. Drake and John P. Reynolds, both directors 
of the Industrial Exposition of Chicago. My business brought 
me in November, 1885, to Appleton, Wis., where I read a notice 
in the papers that rumors were rife about Chicago intending to 
celebrate the fourth centenary of America’s discovery by a 
World’s Fair—the idea I had conceived in September, 1876, and 
which I had nursed and fondled, talked and written about, trav- 
eled thousauds of miles for, and spent a large part of my hard- 
earned money for. I at once returned to Chicago and made 
application for the organization of a corporation, and on Novem- 
ber 24, 1885, received from Secretary of State Henry D, Dement, 
license to organize “ The Chicago Columbus Centennial World’s 
Fair and Exposition Company,” which fact was at once tele- 
graphed by the Associated Press all over the country. In con- 
formity with the laws of Illinois, I published a call for all parties 
interested in this Centennial celebration to meet on November 
30, 1885, at club room 4 of the Grand Pacific hotel, Chicago, at 
which meeting only a few people were present. Among these 
were A. C. and Washington Hesing (of the Illinois Staats Zeitung), 
A. B. Pullman, John A. Sexton, W. K. Sullivan (now consul at 
Bermuda, W. I.), Coan (of the Journal of Commerce), and some 
reporters. No action was taken, but the Chicago Hera/d had in- 
terviews with some of the leading business and public spirited 
men on the subject of a Columbian World’s Fair in 1892, and now 
the strife for preference began between Chicago, New York, 
Washington, St. Louis and other cities. 

On April 28, 1886, I wrote from Terre Haute, Ind., to the His- 
torian George Bancroft at Washington about my idea of a world’s 
history on bronze tablets to be deposited in the subterranean 
grotto of the Columbus monument, suggesting that the American 
Historical Society, then in session at Washington, might take the 
initial steps to realize these, my ideas. At this meeting the 
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president of the society, George Bancroft, and Messrs. Justin 
Winsor, George B. Loring, Senators Hoar and Hawley were 
authorized to confer with the President of the United States to 
call the attention of Congress to the question of how to celebrate 
in a becoming manner the fourth centenary of America’s dis- 
covery. A few weeks previous to this Mr. Alexander D. Ander- 
son had organized a board of promotion in Washington with the 
view of celebrating in that city the centenary of the Constitution 
and an exposition of the three Americas, for which he was after- 
ward rewarded with the appointment of Eastern manager of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition at New York. But Philadelphia, 
which had experienced the beneficent influences of a world’s fair 
in 1876, had an irresistible desire to celebrate again in 1892, and 
to that end had enlisted the valiant Major Moses P_ Handy, who 
with pen and word of mouth, labored hard in Washington to get 
an appropriation for the City of Brotherly Love. 

In the meantime the Board of Directors of the Industrial Ex- 
position held several meetings, at which the advisability of a 
World’s Fair to be held at Chicago in 1892 was discussed. Mr, 
John P. Reynolds touched upon this matter from various stand- 
points, and, although calling this World’s Fair a “ gigantic 
scheme,” seriously questioned the propriety of the Board of 
Directors shouldering the whole responsibility to raise the 
$4,000,000 or $5,000,000 required to make the enterprise a suc- 
cess. Mr. George Mason thought that Chicago was the most 
appropriate place in the world that could be found for the fair. 
Among the prominent men of Chicago an association had been 
formed for the agitation of this World’s Fair question before 
Congress, with the view of securing the support of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and making the enterprise a national 
affair. 

Personal interests, as well as those of the Mexican Govern- 
ment, called me to Europe in August, 1886, where I kept up my 
correspondence for the advancement and realization of my 
Columbian World’s Fair idea in 1892. Returning to Chicago in 
May, 1887, I found a subdued agitation in the same direction, 
which on account of the great preparations being made for the 
Universal Exposition at Paris in 1889 did not assume great pro- 
portions. However, commissioners had been sent from Chicago 
to Paris to get pointson World’s Fair matters. Traveling to and 
fro between Mexico and the United States, I never dropped my 
idea of the Columbus celebration, and whatever I could, accom- 
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plish it either by word of mouth, or wherever my pen could reach, 
I spoke in favor of the creation of my brain. At an audience 
with President Diaz in the Palace of Chapultepec on July 30, 
1889, he gave me the assurance that Mexico would take a promi- 
nent part in my exposition scheme when it came to be realized. 
On August 15, 1889, the Secretary of State at Springfield, IIl., 
granted a license to De Witt C. Cregier, Ferd. W. Peck, George 
Schneider, Anthony F. Seeberger, William C. Seipp, John R. 
Walsh and E. Nelson Blake to open subscription books for the 
proposed corporation, entitled “The World’s Exposition of 1892, 
the object of which was the holding of an international exhibi- 
tion or World’s Fair in the city of Chicago and State of Illinois, 
to commemorate on its four hundredth anniversary the discovery 
of America.”” Although I had written to Mayor Cregier on July 
28, 1889, to sign my name as one of the incorporators of the new 
Woarld’s Fair organization,my name was not mentioned in the 
statement. 

The capital for the new organization was subscribed by March 
23, 1890. A meeting of subscribers to the capital stock was held 
in Battery “ D” building in Chicago on April 4, 1890, and a full 
Board of Directors were elected, which in turn elected Lyman J. 
Gage, President ; Thomas B., Bryan, Potter Palmer, Vice-Presi- 
dents ; Anthony F. Seeberger, Treasurer ; Benjamin Butterworth, 
Secretary, and William K. Ackerman, Auditor. At a special 
meeting of stockholders held June 12, 1890, the name of the cor- 
poration was changed to ‘The World’s Columbian Exposition ” 
and the capital stock increased to $10,900,000. In the mean- 
time Congress had by an act approved April 25, 1890 created 
the “World’s Columbian Commission,” to consist of two com- 
missioners appointed by the President of the United States from 
each State and Territory, of eight commissioners at large and 
two from the District of Columbia and their alternates. Con- 
gress directed the President of the United States to invite the 
nations of the world to take part in an exhibition of arts, indus- 
tries and manufactures and products of the soil, mine and sea, 
to be inaugurated in 1892 in Chicago, with various other pro- 
visions, and also making an appropriation of money for the car- 
rying out of such act. 

The Governors of all the States and Territories appointed 
commissioners and their alternates, who met in Chicago on June 
26, 1890, and on June 28 elected the following officers: Thomas 
W. Palmer, President; Thomas M. Waller, M. H. De Young, 
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David B. Penn, Gorton W. Allen and Alex. B. Andrews as Vice- 
Presidents; George R. Davis, Director General, and John T. < 
Dickinson, Secretary. At the same time and place the Board of 
Lady Managers appointed from the different States and Terri- 

tories met, electing Mrs. Potter Palmer as President, a number of 
Vice-Presidents and Miss Phoebe Couzins, Secretary. In order 

to avoid a clashing of authority between the local board of the 

World’s Columbian Exposition Directory and the National Com- 4 
mission, a Board of Control was elected, consisting of nine mem- @ 
bers from each of these organized bodies, and this Board of ; 
Control took supreme command of affairs, directing the many 
problems to be solved, from the Rand-McNally building. 

During 1891 I visited World’s Fair headquarters many times 
and made verbal and written statements about some of my ideas : 
to chiefs of departments, F. J. V. Skiff, of the department  ——— 
of Mines, Mining and Metallurgy; Prof. F. W. Putnam, : 
of the Department of Ethnology; to Hon. Charles C. Bonney, 
President of the World’s Congress Auxiliary; Mrs. Potter Palmer, 
President Board of Lady Managers; William T. Baker, President 
of the World’s Columbian Exposition, which ideas were either 
approved or appropriated by them for the benefit of the great 
enterprise. Having for sixteen years cherished this idea of a 
Columbian centennial celebration in 1892 it was but natural that 
I should try to become identified with the execution of my ideas, 
and with this object in view I made personal and written appli- 
cation to Director General George R. Davis, supporting my 
application by the written testimonials of such prominent men as 
Lyman J. Gage, John R. Walsh, Andrew McNally, E. P. Ripley 
and other large stockholders or men of influence. But notwith- 
standing all this and the written acknowledgment by Vice-Presi- 
dent Thomas B. Bryan, that I deserved credit for my early 
labors, I had nothing but the satisfaction of having labored faith- 
fully to see my ideas realized, while others crowned themselves 
with glory. CHARLES W. ZAREMBA, M. D. 

Chicago. 
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THE TAX ON COFFEE. 


The idea behind the proposition of Representative O’Donnell 
to lay a duty on coffee imported from Brazil equal to the ex- 
port duty levied by the Brazilian government, stripped of all dis- 
guise is, that one government may raise its revenues by taxing 
the citizens or subjects of another government. The fallacy of this 
has been shown over and over again, and it would seem a sense 
less as well as useless task to once more expose it, were Mr. 
O’Donnell the only advocate of its acceptance; but some of the 
great newspapers, whose influence is vastly more far-reaching 
than that of Mr. O’Donnell, seem to have thoughtlessly accepted 
the proposition and are strenuous supporters of it. 

The partisan Republican newspaper sees in it a strong argu- 
ment in favor of the policy of a protective tariff, for, if an export 
duty is paid by the foreign consumer of the exported article a 
very logical argument can be made that an import duty is paid 
by the foreign producer of the article imported. The Democratic 
tariff-reform newspaper, on the other hand, has been led into the 
error of accepting the proposition from an over zealous desire to 
reply to the Republican assertion that an important duty is not a 
tax upon the consumer, but is paid by the producer. 

This assertion has been often made, but most notably, by 
Senator Edmunds, in an article in Harper's Magazine, wherein 
he seeks to prove it by citing the advance in the price of coffee 
immediately after the repeal of the import duty laid by the United 
States. The Democratic tariff-reform press, in its haste to belittle 
the illustration given by the Senator, the statistical truth of which 
it could not deny, immediately cried out that the advance was 
occasioned by the Brazilian government levying an export duty 
equal in amount to the import duty repealed by the United 
States. The Democratic newspapers cling to this proposition 
with unflinching pertinacity,while paying little heed to the assertion 
which the illustration is given to sustain, ignoring entirely the 
logical strength they thereby give their adversaries. 

It seems to me that, if the deduction of the Senator can be 
shown to be erroneous, the illustration given in its support will 
lose its force, and, for his purposes, will prove nothing. Under 
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some circumstances, therefore, it would be only necessary to 
demolish first the argument and let the illustration take care of 
itself, but as he has cited coffee to uphold his position it will be 
well to see if the import duty on this staple was paid, or is being 
paid (for other governments still lay an import duty upon it), by 
the producer. 

The American consumer enters the market of Brazil on equal 
terms with the French or English consumer, and purchases his 
coffee there just as cheaply as can either of the others. Both 
France and England levy an import duty on coffee, that of 
France being about thirteen cents per pound, Let us suppose 
two cargoes of coffee, both costing the same, be sent from Brazil, 
one to the United States, and the other to France. The one 
destined for France goes to the custom house of that country, 
and is not released to the consumer until he has paid the thirteen 
cents per ppund import duty; that for the United States goes into 
the hands of the consumer without any payment of duty. We 
see at once that the Frenchman’s coffee is enhanced in cost to him 
thirteen cents per pound, by reason of the duty laid by his gov- 
ernment; that this duty is not paid until he takes the coffee from 
the custom house, while the consumer in the United States gets 
his coffee without paying an addition to its price in the shape of 
an import duty. In other words, the factors entering into the 
value of coffee to the French consumer are cost, freight, insurance, 
exchange, and import duty; while to the American consumer they 
are only cost, freight, insurance, and exchange. Coffee is frequently 
shipped from Havre to the United States. When this is done 
the coffee is taken from bond without the payment of duty to the 
French government. 

The fact that an import duty, even upon coffee, is paid by the 
consumer, shines so clearly that only the wilfully blind fail to per- 
ceive it. The Senator’s assertion is shown to be a mere assump- 
tion, and his illustration, failing of its purpose, proves a boome- 
rang. 

It was only necessary for the tariff-reform papers to show this, 
and to allow the Senator, or his supporters, to give some other 


reason for the advance in the price of coffee. The illustration, © 


not supporting his assertion, for there was no argument, is worth- 
less, and any reference to it beyond exposing its worthlessness 
was useless; but, inasmuch as these papers have referred to it, 
and in their zealousness have been led into the error, as it seems 


to me, of acknowledging as much as their opponents could desire, 
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and of propagating an economical fallacy, it would not be amiss 
to inquire into both the real reason for the advance in the price 
of coffee at the time referred to, and also into the actual worth 
of the assumption that it was occasioned by the Brazilian gov- 
ernment increasing its export duty. 

The quotation for “fair” coffee, in New York, on September 1, 
1871, when there was an import duty of 3 cents per pound, was 
113% to 12 cents per pound. On January 1, 1872, under the 
same import duty, the price was 1634 to 17 cents per pound, an 
advance in four months of 5 cents per pound. On July 1, 1872, 
the date the law repealing the import duty went into effect, the 
price for “fair” coffee was 1734 to 18 cents per pound, an 
advance, with fluctuations, of 1 cent per pound in six months, 
On January 1, 1873, it was 17 to 174 cents per pound, a decline 
of 34 cent per pound in six months. 

There were many reasons for the sharp advance cited by the 
Senator. The market for the previous ten months had been a 
‘‘hard” one, a “bull”’ market. Stocks in distributors’ hands had 
become depleted; distributors were well aware of the passage of 
the act repealing the duty, and were anxious to have as little 
coffee as possible when the act went into effect. It is true that 
the stock in New York on July 1, 1872, was 115,000 bags, while 


on January 1, 1872, it was but 100,000 bags, but this was in first 


hands, and the increase is accounted for by the desire of distrib- 
utors to have an inordinately small supply on that date in order 
that they might obtain all possible advantage of the repeal of the 
duty. When the repeal took effect an abnormal demand arose 
from these distributors, which, acting upon an already “hard” 
market, forced the sharp advance referred to. Just as soon as 
the demand became normal, and the market resumed its natural 
tone, we find the price 34 cent per pound lower. Every coffee 
merchant whose business experience extends back to this time 
will explain the matter in this way, and this explanation is given 
by a student, not so much of maximsas of markets. 

The economical proposition that the consumer of an article 
exported paid the export tax was at one time commonly accepted, 
but practical experience demonstrated its fallacy, so that, while 
formerly export duties were generally laid, few governments are 
now so unwise todo so. The mere fact that governments have 
abandoned this method of raising revenue is an evidence of its 
undesirability, if not futility, and a discussion of the proposition, 
at this late day, would be an act of supererogation, were it not 
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for the strenuous insistence of its acceptance on the part of the =f 
press. We have both Democratic and Republican newspapers “- 
G agreeing that the people of the United States were paying reve- * 
> nue to the Brazilian government in the price of every pound of = 


coffee they buy, thus teaching a fallacy as a truth. 

Suppose Congress had the power and should lay an export ; 
duty of five cents per bushel on wheat, what would be the result 3 
so far as our farmer is concerned? ‘The value of his product 
would be regulated by the demand for it in the competitive 
markets of the world, and he would have to meet the competion of be 
the product of other countries where no export duty was laid. “8 
These other countries would have the advantage of him just the * 
amount of the export duty levied by Congress, and to sell his 
product he would be compelled to reduce his price just that s 
amount, so that to send his wheat out of the country he must 4 
first pay the export duty. This would not be the only evil he = 
would suffer. If he were compelled to reduce his price to the % 
foreign consumer in an amount equal to the five cents per bushel 
export duty, he would also be compelled to reduce his price to the 
home consumer, as the latter would be able to buy in the open 
market as freely and as cheaply as the former, and the result of 
levying an export duty would cause his entire product to diminish 
in selling value. 

For example: Suppose the selling price of a bushel of wheat 
laid down in London, was $1.00, this price being fixed in the 
open market by the competition of the world; suppose also, that 
the total charge for transporting a bushel of wheat from New 
York to London, was ten cents per bushel. We see at once that 
the price in New York, to be on a parity with London, would be 
ninety cents per bushel. Now suppose an export duty of five 
cents per bushel was laid by Congress, The other producers of 
the world, India, Russia, Australia, etc., are able to lay wheat 
down in London for $1.00 per bushel, The American farmer to 
market his surplus product must meet this competition and sell 
his wheat at a price equal to $1.00, laid down in London, but the 
expense attaching to its transportation has been increased by the 
five cents per bushel export duty, so that while previous to the 
laying df the duty the expense was but ten cents, it is now fifteen 
cents, and he is obliged to sell his product in New York for $1.00 
per bushel, minus the fifteen cents expense, or eighty-five cents 
per bushel. With no export duty and an expense of but ten 
cents per bushel, he would receive ninety cents; increase the 
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expense by a five cent export duty and he can get but eighty five 
cents. Under these circumstances would the English consumer 
or the American producer pay the export duty? 

The American cgnsumer would enter the New York market on 
equal terms with the English consumer, and would be able to 
buy just as cheaply, and the result to the American producer of 
a levy of a five cents per bushel export duty on wheat would be 


that he would not only be compelled to sell his product for 


export five cents per bushel cheaper, but that the price for home 
consumption would also be five cents lower. He would there- 
fore lose five cents per bushel on his entire product: 

If you carry this illustration to its ultimate and suppose an ex- 
port duty levied which would practically prohibit the exportation 
of wheat, the enormous surplus which is raised in this country be- 
ing denied exit would force itself upon the market, bearing the 
price toa minimum. Of course, under these circumstances the 
outside world’s supply would be diminished by just the amount 
of our surplus, and the demand acting upon this diminished 
supply would increase values to every one but the American 
farmer. He would be ruined. A vast number would go into some 
other occupation if they could, or starve if they couldn’t, and this 
number would keep on increasing until we became importers in- 
stead of exporters of wheat. Then, perhaps, some of our philan- 
thropic friends, filled with a burning desire to benefit their 
fellows, would advise the laying of an import duty upon this 
cereal in order that the rapidly disappearing American farmer 
might be protected. 

As with wheat, so with coffee. 

As the American farmer would be compelled to meet the com- 
petition of the world in marketing his wheat, so is the Brazilian 
planter obliged to sell his coffee, and the export duty laid upon 
his product by his government reduces its value to him by just that 
much, Theassertion of the Cleveland Leader that, since 1872, 
the people of the United States have paid $71,000,000, the export 
duty levied on coffee, into the treasury of Brazil, is based on 
false reasoning, and is erroneous and misleading. 

It is seen that the proposition of Mr. O’Donnell is based upon 
the false assumption that one nation can tax the people of another. 
It is seen that the export duty laid by Brazil is not paid by the 
American consumer, but by the Brazilian planter,and the doctrine 
of retaliation which this measure proposes to emphasize is, in this 
instance, only to be compared to Don Quixote’s fierce onslaught 
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upon the windmill, or the “ Boss and Sandy’s” long search and 
final rescue of the noble maidens from captivity under the three 
ogres. 

The result in this case cannot be pleasant. 

Brazilian coffee is put upon the market at a lower cost than is 
any other, and in this country it is the poor man’s beverage. 
The proposition of Mr. O’Donnell, disguised though it is under a 
clothing of patriotism, is, nevertheless, a direct attack upon the 
table of the poor. It is to be hoped that he and his supporters 
will pause long enough to consider this before pressing to passage 
a measure so disastrous to the cémfort and welfare of their 
countrymen. 

New York. EASTLAKE. 


THE BANKS OF THE NORE. 


(BALLAD.) 


By Grenane’s Druid stone 

I sit musing alone, 

And I dream of the bright days of yore, 
When, with sweet young Kathleen, 
O’er the meadows so green; 

I roamed, by the Banks of the Nore. 


Ihe wide bawn where we played 

And the copse where we strayed, 

Through the willows that cling to the shore 
Are around me, but she 

My own Cuishla Ma Chree 

Is not here, by the banks of the Nore. 


I have wandered afar, 

Lured by hope’s guiding star, 

And have gathered of gold a full store; 
But no more shall I see 

The girl dearest to me, 

By the beautiful banks of the Nore. 


All my hopes have now fled, 
My ambition all dead, 
No joy shall I ever see more, 
For my own darling lass 
Sleeps beneath the green grass; _ 
I’m alone by the banks of the Nore. 
New York. FRED LYSTERN. 
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A STORY OF A MEXICAN. 


It was in the beautiful golden sunset, when the sun’s rays 
gleamed upon the crest of the waves, that Pedro Cosonaro stood 
on the beach of Santa Barbara, Out at sea the lofty island of 
Santa Catalina could be distinguished, as the sun sank behind its 
mountainous summit. At His feet the waves gently rippled upon 
the sandy beach. 

At his back lay the town, with the fading sunlight kissing the 
adobe houses good-night. Far away, near the mountains, the 
two tall towers of the Mission church stood out, and he could see 
faintly, near at hand, the little red and white adobe where he 
was born. Pedro was going to seek his fortune out in the great 
world, 

At last, far to the northward, he sawa sail. It was a vessel 
bound to the coast of Mexico, to the El Dorado of Pedro’s 
dreams, to the land he had heard his mother speak of, and 
where the good padres of the Mission came from. 

Poor Pedro. He was leaving the only person in the world he 
cared for, and whocared for him. The beautiful Inez had loved 
the poor fisher lad almost since her childhood. She had helped 
him all she could, but she was very poor. Pedro was to come 
back in a year and marry her. 

So he left his native town, and sailed out of the harbor on the 
great ship, never again to see his Inez as the Inez of old. 

* * * * 

Two years after, on a burning hot day, two Americans were 
crossing a pass in the coast range of Mexico. Far below them 
the hot, sandy desert, studded with cacti and prickly pears, 
stretched away until in the distance it met the waters of the Cal- 
ifornian gulf, which glowed like a sea of molten metal. High 
above them towered the mountains, seamed here and there with 
fissures made ages ago by the water. 

As they passed around a bend in the narrow pathway, they 
came upon a miner’s hut perched on the mountain side. One of 
the men, wishing to obtain a drink of water, called aloud, but 
from the partially open door came no answer. The men dis- 
mounted, and on entering the hut, found a Mexican lying upon 
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the ground, delirious with fever. They lifted him onto the rude 
bed, and then of a sudden they both started and turned pale, for 
they saw the man had the dreaded yellow fever. 

They held a hurried counsel. One advised leaving the man to 
die, but his companion, more generous than he, declared he would 
stay with him. His friend feared to do so, and so in a few min- 
utes he rode away and left him alone with the sick man. 

* * * 

It was many years since Pedro Cosonaro sailed from Santa 
Barbara, and in that time great things had happened. Gold 
had been found to the northward, and thousands of men of 
all nations had thronged into California. One evening, a steamer 
bound northward dropped anchor in the harbor and sent a boat 
ashore. As the boat touched the beach, a man, still young, 
jumped out and walked slowly toward the town. The lamps had 
just been lighted and twinkled like tinystars. The man stopped 
and looked about him like one recalling old memories. Then he 
turned and resumed his walk. As he passed along, he met a 
friar, an old man with shaven head and sandaled feet. 

The stranger looked intently in his face, and then, speaking in 
Spanish, said: 

‘“‘Glorissimos a Dios, padre. Do you not live here?” Theold 
man raised his head, and after repeating the “Glorissimos a Dios,” 
replied, “I do, Senor.” “It is a beautiful place,” said the 
younger man, and then seemed lost in contemplation of the moon 
rising over the harbor. 

Suddenly he resumed. ~‘ Father, where does Inez Valencia 
live? She still lives, does she not?” This last with great eager- 
ness. 

“Yes, my son,” replied the friar. ‘‘ Yonder among the orange 
trees is the house of her husband; he is an——”’ 

The old man, whose eyes had been bent again upon the ground, 
raised them in surprise as he saw his companion dart away into 
the gloom. 

Midnight. Darkness. A small lamp was burning in the room 
where Inez and her husband slept, and by its light Pedro, the 
former fisherman and now the rich Senor Cosonaro, approached 
the bed, with his long Spanish stiletto in his hand, a hand which 
well knew how to use it. 

He paused a moment, as though a sudden pang of conscience 
had come over him, but only for a moment, for drawing back to 
take good aim, he raised the knife, when of aSudden he saw his 
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victim’s tace. It was the man who had saved his life from the 
fever in the mountains so long ago. 

Early next morning the steamer sailed from Santa Barbara, 
and Inez and her husband never knew of their midnight visitor. 
Inez found a long Spanish knife lying on the floor, but although 
they wondered much, they never knew how it came there. 

San Francisco, Cal. PoRTER EDMINSTER. 


THE DOLLAR MARK ($). 


Few realize the grand and splendid things associated with the 
simple sign which we daily use to indicate the monetary cur- 
rency of our country. Passing over the L—s—d, the pounds— 
shillings—pence of England, the franc of France, the florin of 
Europe, and the various coins and monetary systems of ancient 
and modern times—the founders of the United States govern- 
ment, wisely adopted as our unit of value the dollar of Spain 
and Spanish America; a silver coin, which Spain adopted from 
Germany soon after the discovery of America, and, on the great 
tide of her rising power, wealth, and heroic enterprise, ex- 
tended it far and wide over the world. 

Spain stamped upon this money a device, which seems to 
unite in various ways and in a most wonderful manner, not only 
modern and ancient times as far back as history extends, but 
also the great Eastern and Western hemispheres. 

Even when the great basin of the Mediterranean (whose 
shores were empires) formed a world which knew little of what 
was beyond, the Iberian peninsula, situated so splendidly 
between the Mediterranean and the Atlantic, formed the half- 
way house for what commerce and navigation there was between 
those countries, the British islands, and the north of Europe. 
Hence, she would gather more or less of the traditions, the 
legends and literature of the world, in addition to that which 
the Saracens brought her after their invasion and long occu- 
pancy. Hence it is not strange that Washington Irving found 
so much in Spain relating to Hercules—the early hero, not only 
of the Greeks, but of almost all the countries whose waters flow 
into the great Mediterranean Sea. When it is known that 
Plutarch wrote his life (a work now lost) it seems strange that 
nearly all current literature in modern times appears to treat 
him as a fabulous eharacter. This superficial treatment is due 
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to the fact that so many myths and fables have been hung 
about him, as about many other very real persons in all ages, 

The great rocks—themselves a wonder—which mark the con- 
fines of the continents of Europe and Africa—at the narrow 
strait which unites the great inner sea with the vast ocean, have 
borne the name “ Pillars of Hercules,” from immemorial time, 
and no doubt will until the world’s end. And where in Egypt, 
Greece, Italy, or any of those splendid and historic countries 
around the great inner sea of the planet, is there any such a 
perpetuation of the faiths and beliefs of the past, as relating to 
the pagan mythologies? : 

None appears—or at least none of any note. 

One would suppose that Egypt’s wonderful pyramids might 
bear some name, but they do not. And, while in Greece 
Olympus bears its ancient name, as do various, mountains, 
islands, rivers, etc., yet they do not perpetuate the names of 
pagan deities. The Pantheon at Rome, where once were 
gathered, they tell us, the effigies of no less than thirty-eight 
thousand gods and demi-gods of the pagan world, before the 
knowledge of Christ came, still survives, and still bears its sug- 
gestive name, but not even the name of one of the pagan 
deities it was built to commemorate. : 

Spain was devotedly attached to the faith and belief in Christ, 
several centuries before she stamped upon her coin in architec- 
tural form the Pillars of Hercules, and entwined them with 
the scroll of history. 

A crude imitation of this, it is, which gives the dollar ($) 
mark. The two straight lines stand for the pillars, and the 
mark resembling the letter S for the scroll of history or 
perhaps all literature. or letters. 

And of all the signs and symbols of paganism this alone has 
been permitted to survive, at least in common use. And the 
rightfulness of this seems to be plain, and very direct, yet most 
sublime and soul-thrilling are ‘the reasons why it isso. Let us 
glance briefly at some of these grand themes, neglected though 
they be, and—like the base of the great Pyramid of Egypt, 
buried in rubbish and dirt. 

One of man’s greatest needs and duties is to labor; and this 
too was one of the earliest commands of God—and to subdue the 
forces and resources of nature for his use. 

And—after Noah—Hercules appears as the champion—the 
great, brave, devoted laborer and Hero, subduing monsters, and 
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accomplishing great works for the good of his race—on the 
human side. 

yor like Prometheus, Aneas and others, he was represented as 
of half human and half divine origin, yet like man subject to a 
mortal’s death. May we not reverently believe, that in the great 
economy of God’s providences these poetic fables were the per- 
mitted foreshadowings of the coming of the Messiah—of the 
actual Jesus of Nazareth? 

May they not have assisted very greatly to prepare the minds 
of Greeks and Latins, and all nations, for the Christian dis- 
pensation ? 

The labor sign, for such the Herculean cipher ($) may be 
called, has rightfully been left the sole and only survivor of all the 
thousands of emblems and effigies represented in the great Pan- 
theon, of Pagan, imperial, and conquering Rome. And Spain in 
perpetuating it—contrary to the whole current of her fierce op- 
position to all forms of paganism, and handing it down from the 
ancient to the modern world, and from the Eastern to the West- 
ern—certainly acted wiser than she knew, and wiser than the 
wisdom of men. 

That she should adopt the architectural form of a pillar, instead 
of attempting to give a view of the Rock of Gibraltar and its 
African mate, was merely to follow the original idea which first 
suggested the name; and this made the device upon the coin 
more excellent and splendid, and, as we now see, fitted it also for 
universal and practical use. 

And the dollar, already, under the stamp of Spain and various 
nations of the three Americas, but practically unchanged in weight 
and fineness for three and a half centuries, has circulated more 
widely, and been more favorably known over both hemispheres, 
than any coin of modern times, or indeed of any age. 

And its claims as a universal basis, unit of value and exchange, 
far outrank that of any money ever made by ancient Rome, 
modern England, or any other nation in either hemisphere, or in 
any age of the world. 

And the most commanding duties—in every good sense—as 
well as the most vital interests, admonish us .to overthrow that 
treacherous betrayal of these just claims which begun long ago, 
and has advanced far on the road toward the consummation of a 
most evil ‘purpose, or rather a set of evil plans—contrary to the 
welfare and safety of our country, and of mankind. 

Chicago. Wo. T. STACKPOLE. 
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WHY | AM NOT A PROTECTIONIST. 


In a former number of BELForp’s is an article by H.K. Thurber, 
entitled: ‘Why I am a Protectionist.” The discussion of a tariff 
for protection is not, and under no circumstances can be, con- 
sidered as new to the American people; it is now the same aggres- 
sive demands of combined capital and its supporters against 
consumers, laborers and agricultural producers that occupied the 
attention of a purer class of statesmen during the first half of the 
present century, with the variations found necessary by its advo- 
cates to beguile a confiding public. In the earlier days of 
protective discussion the laborer cut no figure, his name was not 
mentioned, nor did it enter the minds of the early debaters of the 
subject that labor had anything to do with protection or no 
protection. The theory of Henry Clay, the conceded leader of 
the protective theory (if not its founder) in his day was, that 
home manufacturing industries should be protected by legislation 
during their infancy only; when once established they could and 
would take care of themselves. The subsequent history of pro- 
tected interests proves the far-reaching sagacity -ef that states- 
man, The protected interests have not only taken care of 
themselves, but now assume the right and are shaping the laws 
of the nation to the end that tribute shall be paid to them by all 

who are not of their guild. The now estimated population of the 
- United States and its Territories is sixty-five millions of people, 
about three millions of whom are engaged as owners, managers and 
employes of manufacturing interests. I regret that I have no 
data by which the three millions can be properly classified in such 
manner as to enable the reader to form an intelligible estimate 
of the number of the protected capitalists, and their unprotected 
wage earners. The sixty-two millions of population are 
merchants, mechanics, artists, professions, trades and farmers. 
The protective tariff does not protect the merchants; they are 
middlemen. 

A tariff is a duty laid upon imported goods; that is goods 
manufactured beyond the jurisdiction of the United States. The 
merchant middleman purchases the imported goods, the manu- 
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facture of which is protected inthe United States, and in addition 
to the legitimate commercial value thereof pays the amount of the 
protective duties thereon, and when he sells them to the consum- 
ing class his profits must be added to the protective duty paid 
upon the imported article. It is perfectly plain therefore, that 
the merchant middleman neither loses nor gains by the protective 
system. It is equally clear, however, to the average mind, that 
the consumer pays the merchant (middleman) profits with the 
import duties, or what is now generally known as tariff protective 
duties added thereto. In the article herein referred to, the writer 
is under the impression that the price of labor is regulated by the 
protective tariff; and this delusion, for it is nothing more, is 
shared by a large body of the wage earners of the Commonwealth. 
It is a sound proposition of political economy that the wages of 
labor-like other commodities, are regulated by supply and demand; 
if the demand for labor exceeds the supply the wage earners avail 
themselves of the same law of commerce that governs merchants 
who,when the demand exceedsthe supply augment their profits by 
increasing the price of the articles supplied. The wage earners 
supply their labor according to demand, and if the demand is 
greater than the supply they command a greater profit upon the 
article supplied by them, or in other words an increase of wages. 
This being true, it follows that when the supply of. labor is 
greater than the demand the price of wages or hire decreases in 
proportion thereto. 

The advocates of high protective tariff, with the ill logic that 
always accompanies the assaults of capital on labor, assure the 
confiding wage earners that every dollar of increased price on any 
protected article increases pro /anto the earnings of labor. Upon 
what is such assumption founded, or is there any truth in it what- 
ever; since when have protected manufacturers of iron, steel, coal, 
cotton goods, woolen goods, or indeed any protected article, de- 
manded an D8 price of labor? Let the advocates of 
protection answer iffhey can; and while they are answering that, 
I desire them t explain, if they can, why the owners and mana- 
gers of protected interests, for a quarter of a century, have stead- 
ily reduced the price of labor. It would be well for those who 
claim that tariff protection to manufacturers protects labor, to ex- 
plain why one of the largest iron and steel manufacturers in the 
United States, who during the year had realized five million dol- 
lars’ profit on protected iron and steel, should lock out five thou- 
sand employes because they refused to submit to a reduction of 
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twenty per cent. in their wages, and he a man of foreign birth 
who, like thousands of others, came to the United States to es- 
cape competition and avail himself of a high protective tariff to 
make millions out of the unprotected consumers who are not per- 
mitted to purchase in the public markets of the world the pro- 
tected articles they require for their necessities. 

-I have in this paper asserted that labor, like other commodities, 
is governed by supply and demand. Mr. Thurber says: “The 
question then arises; is it for the interest and welfare of this 
country to crowd our wage earners? Most emphatically, it is 
not. We have no moral right to place our citizens in direct com- 
petition with the masses in Europe, and allow that competition 
to reduce the wages of our people, as, without a protective tariff, 
it surely will do.” Does the writer of that paragraph understand 
that there is no law in this country restricting emigration, except 
in the case of contract laborers, paupers and Chinese. Hon. 
James G. Blaine in his report upon the condition of labor of Eu- 
rope, says: “ The laborer can live ascheap in New York as in 
London or Manchester.”” Mr. Blaine is a protectionist, and was 
the head central power behind the present protective administra- 
tion, hence I quote himas authority. What is true of the cheap- 
ness of living in New York, must be true of the United States as 
awhole., The reason why Mr. Blaine is correct will be apparent to 
any man who will take the pains to investigate the food supply of 
England, whose manufacturing industries are more obnoxious to 
the protected interests of our country than those of any of the 
other European States, The bread, beef, pork, lard, canned goods 
of all kinds, including fruits, honey, fish and meats, that the Eng- 
lish laborers eat, are largely furnished by the United States; it is 
thus too plain to admit of doubt, that the food supplied by the 
United States to the European laborers is at the additional cost 
of first; Transatlantic transportation; second, profits or commis- 
sions of the merchant or middleman; hence the loaf of bread or 
pound of meat used by theni is more expensive than in New York, 
and still more so than in those States that more generally produce 
those articles. Is it any wonder then that European laborers who 
support themselves and families by their daily toil seek that © 
country where labor is as well paid and the necessaries of life 
cheaper, and is it not plain that their arrival here produces a sur- 
plus of labor element; and is it not an historical fact, that the 
manufacturing lords who have acquired millions in the way of lar- 
gess and benefits under the protective system meet the incoming 
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hordes of European laborers at their various ports of disembarka- 
tion, and welcome them with open arms to their protected mines 
and factories, at European rates of wages, to the displacement of 
the home laborers whose patient toil has earned for their million- 
aire masters and owners of protected interests, the fortunes with 
which they are now seeking by means of a further high protective 
tariff, to crush the laboring and consuming element of the 
country. 

If I am right, and I appeal with confidence to a candid, thinking 
public for their judgment that I am, it follows that a protective 
tariff does not protect labor, and that the only legislation that can 
protect labor is a tariff on imported labor in whatever form it 
may come, or by restrictive laws such as apply to the Chinese, 
the constitutionality of which as it relates to treaties, forms no part 
of this paper. 

As an argument in favor of protection its advocates say that 
we pay to Wales the sum of $20,000,000 per annum for tin plate; 
that a high protection tariff would stimulate that industry at 
home and distribute that sum of money among American wage 
earners in place of those of Wales. It is apparent that the result 
of such tariff would be to add at least $40,000,000 expense to the 
various unprotected canned fruits, meats, vegetables, etc., the 
surplus of which is annually exported to, and which must find a 
foreign market or remain on the hands of the producers. I here 
again quote from Mr. Thurber: “I contend that this country, as 
a whole would, if we placed a protective tariff on this article of 
tin plate, be more than $20,000,000 annually the richer; for we 
should compel the labor and capital now engaged in Wales to 
come here and use our own raw material.” The writer of the 
paragraph quoted, like those whose ideas he represents, says more 
than enough to convince the laboring men that protected manu- 
factures does not protect labor, for the reason that it advocates 
what all the protected interests have been for years and are now 
doing, importing the cheap labor of Wales and other European 
States to compete with the home wage earners who have been 
years struggling with their protected masters in the vain hope 
that their wages will not be reduced to even a lower figure than 
those of their fellow wage earners of Europe. Notable instances of 
the truth of this proposition are to be found in the Barbours, 
twine manufacturers at Paterson, New Jersey; the Coates, the 
Clarks, and other spool cotton manufacturers; the Carnegies, 
and others who brought their plants and wage-earners from 
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Europe, appreciating as they did the benefits of the protective 
system. 

The world stands aghast at the colossal fortunes made ina few 
years in the United States by foreigners who availed themselves 
of a combination of the cheap labor of Europe and the high pro- 
tective tariff of America. As the result of the combination of 
cheap European labor and high protective tariff the great coal 
fields of the United States and many large manufacturing indus- 
tries, especially those of iron and steel, are operated by imported 
European wage-earners, as objectionable to our civilization as 
those of Asia, ata general wage rate but little, if any, above 
that paid in Europe, and in many cases less, while the mutter- 
ings of discontent of the displaced and locked outhome wage- 
earners whose voices are raised only in defence of a reduction of 
their wages by the owners of protected interests are silenced by 
the presence of a private army under the name of Pinkerton’s 
detectives, equipped and paid for by the millionaire owners of 
protected industries, and yet protectionists insist that protec- 
tion as taught by them protects labor. Can egotistic presumption 
on their part or confidence in the ignorance and credulity of the 
wage-earners go further? 

Of the sixty-two millions of people not engaged in manufact- 
uring or mining industries as owners or employes, the greater 
part, say forty millions, are agriculturists—or to speak more 
plainly, farmers—forty million farmers employ more labor or 
wage-earners than all of the manufacturing and mining interests 
combined. With the exception of the precious metals they pro- 
duce the great bulk of exports that keep, as a rule, the balance 
of exchange in our favor. They for twenty-five years have been 
neither happy nor prosperous, The iron and steel of which the 
plows used by them to prepare the soil for seed are made, the 
rakes that they use in their gardens, the hoes with which they 
cultivate their corn, the seed sower, the mower, hay rake, 
thresher, in fact everything used by them in the production of 
the nation’s wealth; the woolen clothes upon their persons, the iron 
shoes upon their horses’ feet, and the sacks that hold their grain 
are so protected as to cost them from thirty to one hundred per 
cent. more than they would if they were permitted 
to purchase them in the open world’s market. The protected 
manufacturing industries purchase their unprotected laborers or 
wage-earners, skilled or unskilled, in the open markets of the 
world, thus inviting the whole world to compete for the labor 
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required to manufacture protected articles. The produce of the 
farmers is largely in excess of the home demand; for that excess 
they must seek the open markets of the world and meet and over- 
come competition by the superiority of their products; the tariff 
system permits them to sell in the world’s market, provided 
always that the produce has paid its tariff dues to the protected 
industries. 

If the high protection laws would permit farmers to exchange 
in the world’s market their surplus products for machinery and 
other necessaries in the production of their surplus, it is plain 
that their profits would be augmented to the amount of the tariff 
duty imposed upon articles necessary for their use. If protected 
goods and unprotected farm produce forces farmers to the wall 
and brings the wolf to their doors, can they, or are they in acon- 
dition to properly pay, house and feed the large body of wage- 
earners dependent upon them? If the former fails the latter 
must suffer ex necessitate rei, and furnishes all the argument 
necessary to convince a reasonable mind that high protective 
tariff does not protect labor. 

Protected industries depend upon tariff laws covering a home 
market; when that is supplied and trade becomes dull, under the 
plea of over production, production is stopped until the home 
surplus is consumed, and unprotected labor until the home pro- 
tected surplus is consumed. 

Los Angeles, Cal. A. J. KING. 


WOMAN IN MUSIC. 


Much has been written about the singular fact that woman, al- 
though she has had more chances to study music than any other 
art, has written so little, and nothing of high excellence. As an 
inspirer in the world of tone, nobody will deny her importance. 
The number of works written for or at the suggestion of women, 
and dedicated to them, is immense. As an interpreter of the 
works of others, she is the equal of man. The realm of song 
particularly shows a galaxy of brilliant names. Asa creator alone, 
she cannot compete with man, although she has proved her ability 
to create in literature and the fine arts. The opponents of the 
higher education of woman and those that cry out against her 
modern aspirations, draw the conclusion that her efforts in musi- 
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cal composition are vain, “for she has had the same opportunities 

as man for the study of music, and she has not reached the same 
results.” Let us see whether the opportunities were really the g 
same. If we consider a conservatory course as sufficient to pro- 
duce musicians and composers worthy of note, then woman has 
had a fair chance, for the majority of pupils in the conservatories 


are of the female sex. But isit the conservatories that have given . 
us Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, Liszt, Schumann and Wagner? ud 
: No, all the truly great musicians of the world have not had the a 


fashionable conservatory training. From the hosts of young men . 
_who flock to such institutions in this country and the Old World, a3 
not One Mozart has stepped forth, not even a Mendelssohn. It 

is not the conservatory which makes men great composers—why 

should we expect it to work miracles on woman? The fact is, 

that musical composition is not so easy a thing as most people 

imagine. A composer is not merely a phonograph, recording the 

sounds that vibrate in his inner ear when the moment of inspira- c 
tion comes. It is easy enough to write a melody after hearing it, 

but to harmonize it, to work it out into a theme, to link one theme 

to another until some beautiful tone-structure is completed, ason- 

ata or.a symphony—that is quite another thing. That is a task 

which requires not only inventive genius, but a knowledge of 

musical forms, a mastery of the harmonic material, and judgment. 

Such work requires thinking power of no ordinary degree; it pre- 

sumes an amount of intellectual discipline, which men in general 

have always had, but which women were deprived of until lately. 

The kind of education our great grandmothers received was not 

adapted to foster logical thinking. They spun and stitched their 

way throngh the dteamland of maidenhood, they awoke to the 

drudgery of real life with no other spiritual guide and comfort 

than the Bible, with no reading for pastime but an almanac and a 

receipt book. Although woman has since entered many a new 

field of occupation and her mental horizon has been greatly 

widened the influence of the “ good old times” still lingers in the 
average woman. The power of these inherited tendencies 
must be overcome before we can expect woman successfully to 
compete with man in the field of musical composition. This cen- 
tury, which has seen so much of what we call emancipation, 
has inaugurated also that movement known as “ woman’s rights.” 
The right of woman to the intellectual training offered to man 
is indisputable, It is acknowledged by the opening of college 
after college to female students. The demand for higher and 
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highest education means more than the demand for the ballot. It 
means that women have awakened to the consciousness that they 
must learn to ¢4znk, Let the average woman embrace the oppor- 
tunities for the culture of the intellect now offered her and afew 
centuries will bring to light the results of such training. Athou- 
sand years from now when all that nonsense about the sphere of 
woman will have evaporated, when social conditions will have 
undergone certain changes for the better, which may now be 
looked upon as Utopian, but nevertheless lie at the extremity of the 
road of evdtution; when woman will study music no longer as an 
accomplishment to add to her social charms, but as an art anda 
science worthy of a life’s devotion, then it will be fair to compare 
the work of woman in music with that of man, not before. 

Yet it would be wrong to ignore totally the amount of work 
hitherto accomplished by woman in the field of musical composi- 
tion. In every realm of human labor quantity far surpasses 
quality. How much of the poor, the mediocre, has to be passed 
through before any degree of excellence is reached ? How many 
pages of music we must look over before we can find a bit of 
choice melody, a chord progression of real beauty. Though the 
music of woman does not belong to the first, nor even to the 
second or third rank, the names of female composers deserve 
mention as much as those of the men who have more or less 
successfully worked in that direction, The following is a list of 
woman composers, arranged chronologically, and according to 
their nationality, compiled from encyclopedias and musical peri- 
odicals: 


XVItH CENTURY. 


ITALY. FRANCE. 
Vittoria Alcotti (Madrigals). 
Maddalena Casulana ( Madrigals). 
Corona di Somentiis (sacred music). 


Clementine de Bourges (various 
works). 


XVIItTH CENTURY. 


ITALY. FRANCE, 
Francesca Caccini (operas, played Mme. de la Guerre (opera played 
about the year 1620). about 1694). 
Cornelia Calegari (six part mass). Mme. de Mezangéres (piano music). 


Margarita Gozzolani (eight part psalm). 
Isabella Leonardi (sacred music), 
Orsina Visani (songs). 


GERMANY. 


Anna Margarethe Meisterin (chorals), 
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XVIITIru CENTURY. 


ITALY. 


Maria Th. Agnesi (operas and piano 
music). 

Margarita Grimani (oratorio). 

Maddalena di Sirmen, née Lombardin 
(violin music). This most remarkable 
woman was a famous singer and a 
brilliant violinist. She was a pupil 
of Tartini, and a rival of Nardini. 

Regina Strinasacchi (violin music). 


FRANCE. 


Mme. de Beaumesnil (opera). 

Mlle. Caroline (vaudeville). 

Mme. Simon-Candeille (opera and 
piano music). 

Mme. Delaval (harp music). 

Mlle, Dezéde (opera). 

Lucile Grétry (opera). This highly 
gifted woman was a daughter of the 
eminent French composer Grétry. 
She married at the age of fourteen, 
and died a year after. Of her two 
operas, one was played in Germany 
in 1790. 

Mile. Guenin (pastoral). 

Mme. de Musigny (romances). 

Marie Anne Quinault (motets). 

Mile. Wulet (comic opera). 


GERMANY. 


Countess von Ahlefeldt (ballet music). 

Amalia, Princess of Weimar (comic 
opera). 

Anna Amalie, Princess of Prussia, 
(oratorios, orchestra music), etc. 
This pupil of the famous theorist 
Kirnbuger, and friend of Ph. Eman- 


GERMAN Y.—Continued. 


uel Bach, was perhaps the greatest 
musical scholaramong women. Her 
celebrated teacher quotes passages 
from her works as model examples 
of style. 

Adelheid Eichner (songs). 

Sophie Hassler (piano music and 
songs). The wife and pupil of J. 
W. Hiassler, one of the great 
raasters of German music at that time. 
Sophie Hassler in the absence of her 
husband conducted the Philharmonic 
concerts at Erfurt. 

Josephine Kantzler (songs, piano and 
chamber music). 

Marie Antonie, Princess of Saxony 
(opera). 

Baroness Meyer (piano music). 

Juliane Reichardt (songs and sonatas). 

Corona Schroeter (songs). This gift- 
ed singer and friend of Gatthe was 
the first to set to music the Erlking. 

Regina Gertrud Schwarz (songs). 

Wilhelmine von Troschke (piano music) 

Walpurga, Princess of Bavaria (opera). 

Walpurga, Princess of Saxony (opera). 


ENGLAND. 


Elizabeth Billington (songs ana piano 
music). 

Elizabeth Boyd (masque). 

Mrs. Jordan (songs). 

Mrs. Lewis (opera). 


HOLLAND. 


Mile. Broés (piano music). 


XIXtH CENTURY. 


ITALY. 


Ursula Asperi (operas). 
Lucilla Diaz (vaudeville). 
Carolina Ferrari (opera). 
Julietta Folville (opera). 
Adolfa Galloni (opera). 


Signora Gerbini (violin music). 
Teresa Guidi Lionetti (opera). 
Carolina Nicolini, née Pazzini (opera). 
Teresa Seneka (opera). 

Marianna Sessi (songs). 

Guilia Tirindelli (opera). 

Elise Ziliotte (opera). 
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XIXtTH CENTURY.—Continued. 


FRANCE. 


Mile. Louise Bertin (opera). 
Antoinette Biagoli (opera). 
Marie Bigot (piano music). 


Mme. de Blot (——) Sabatier (opera). 


Cecile Camiade (opera). 
Mile. Chaminade (piano music). 
Mille. Collinet (opera.) 
Mlle. Deshayes (songs, ) 
Hermine Dejazet (opera). 
Jeanne Devisne (opera). 
Mme. Duchambe (songs). 
Mlle. Duvall (ballet music). 
Mile de Gail (opera). 
Stephanie de Genlis (harp music). 
Mme. Grammont (piano music). 
Mme. de Grandval (symphony, can- 
tata, opera). 
Mme. de la Hage (opera, mass, piano 
music). 
Mme. de Heranet (piano music). 
Mme. Heriette Viardot (opera). 
Augusta Holmes (cantata, opera, etc.) 
Hortense, mother of Napoleon III. 
(songs). 
Mme. Jungmann (ballet music). 
Mile. de Kerkado (opera). 
Suzanne Lagier (opera). 
Malibran (songs). 
me, de Maistre (opera). 
Marguerite Olaguier (opera’. 
Mme. Paigne (opera). 
Mme. Perrier-Pilte (opera). 
Amelie Peronnet (opera). 
Mme. Puget-Lemoine (opera). 
Mme. de Reynac (opera). 
Mile. de Rivay (opera). 
Mile. de Roche Jagn (opera). 
Mlle. Alma Rouch (opera). 
Mme. Sainte-Croix (opera). 
Eugenie Coloma Sourget (opera). 
Mil. Stuart-Stressa (opera). 
Mme. Tarbe de Sablon (opera. ) 
Mlle, Pauline Thys (opera). 
Mme. Caroline Uccelli (opera). 
Delphine Ugalde (opera). 
Pauline Viardot-Garcia (songs). 


GERMANY. 


Mme. de Vismes (opera). 

Bettina von Arnim (songs). 

Amalie, Princess of Saxony (opera.) 

Elise Bachmann (piano music). 

Julie Baroni-Cavalcabo (piano music). 

Anna Bockholtz-Falconi (songs). 

Ingeborg Brousart, née Stark (opera, 
songs, piano mucic). This eminent 
pianist and composer is a pupil of 
Liszt. One of her most popular 
works is her book of children’s 
songs. Her first operatic effort was 
founded on Goethe’s Jery and Betely. 
For her last work ‘‘Kénig Hiarne,” 
Hans von Brousart, her husband, 
and Bodenstedt wrote the libretto. 

Bertha von  Bruckenthal (chorus 
music). 

Catharina Cibbini (piano music). 

Wilhelmine Claus-Szarvady (piano 
music). 

Pauline Decker (songs). 

Elise Filipowicz (violin music). 

Princess Friedrich Karl of Prussia 
(songs). 

Fanny Gaschin, née Resenberg (piano 
music). 

Constanze Geiger (piano music). 

Josepha Muilner Gollenhofen (opera, 
harp and chamber music). 

Sophie Wilhelmine He be nstreii 
(songs). 

Sara Heinze (excellent piano arrange- 
ments of Bach’s and Wagner’s 
works.) 

Fanny Hensel, sister of Mendelssohn 
(songs and piano music). 

Aline Handt, pupil of Liszt (songs 

_ and symphony in G minor). 

Louise Jappa (opera, piano and cham- 
ber music). ; 

Johanna Kinkel (songs, cantata, 
opera). 

Caroline Kraehmer (piano and clarinet 
music). 

Josephine Lang (songs). 
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XIXtH CENTURY.—Continued. 


GERMAN Y.—Continued. 


Catharine Lambert-Mosel (piano 
music ) 

Helene Liebmann, née Riese (cham- 
ber music). 

Emilie. Meyer (numerous works for 
violin, orchestra, etc.). This volu- 
minous writer is the author of a very 
fine D major violin sonata; her B-6 
major symphony was played by 
Liebig’s orchestra in Berlin. 

Maria Therese Paradies (songs and 
opera). 

Mme. Pott (grand mass and chamber 
music). 

Louise Reichardt (songs). 

Elise Schmetzer (opera). 

F. M, Schreinzer (piano and clarinet 
music). 

Clara Schumann, née Wieck (songs 
and piano music). In Schumann’s 
works may be sometimes seen the 
remark: ‘‘ Motive by C. W.” Thus 
the David’s bundler and anze begin 
with a theme given by her. 

Caroline von Seckendorf (songs). 

Fri. Stollewerk (songs)) 


Caroline Wiseneder (songsand opera). . 


Emilie Zumsteeg (songs). 
ENGLAND. 
Miss G. A. Becket (opera). 
Mary N. V. Gabriel (opera). 
Christine Morrison (opera). 
Anne S. Mounsey (oratorio). 


HOLLAND. 


Mlle. dell Acqua (opera). 
Mile. Tennstedt (opera). 


BELGIUM. 
Caroline Samuel (songs and piano mu- 
sic). 
SWEDEN. 
Helen Munklet (opera). 


NORWA Y. 


Friederike Egeberg (songs and piano 
music). 

Emma Freyse (songs). 

Agathe Grondahl (songs and chorus 
music). 


RUSSIA, 
Mme. A. N. Serow (opera). 


POLAND. 
Countess Clementine Grabowska (piano 
music). 
Countess Komorowska (piano mu- 
sic). 
Marie Szymanowska (piano music). 


SPAIN, 


Donna Cesella (opera). 
A. S. Leonard (various works). 


UNITED STATES. 
Orleana Anderson Boker (piano 
music). 
Julia Rivé King (piano music), 


A number of women have distinguished themselves as writers 
on music. Frl. von Freudenberg published in 1728 a short 
treatise on thorough bass. Johanna Kinkel wrote letters on 
piano teaching, and a very readable novel, “ Musical Orthodoxy.” 
Lina Ramaun is the author of a fine biography of Liszt, an essay 
on Liszt’s oratorio “Christus,” a book on Haendel and Bach, and 
the German translator and editor of Liszt’s writings. Louise 
Otto wrote several opera librettos, and various essays on music 
for periodicals. La Mara (Marie Lipsius), is the author of the 
excellent works “ Musikalische Studienképfe” and “ Gedanken 
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beruhmter Musiker uber ihre Kunst.” She also translated 
Liszt’s monograph on Chopin. The Marchese and Voghiera 
paid all the expenses of Viotti’s education. Wilhelmine von 
Chezy wrote the libretto for Weber’s Euryanthe. 

The above given list contains the names of 156 female com- 
posers (the authors of Maiden’s Prayers and similar trash 
excepted). Thus in spite of hereditary impediments and social 
prejudices the amount of work done by women in the field of 
musical composition, has been considerable. What it will be, 
when a sound intellectual training and other indispensable con- 
ditions will enable her to compete with man qualitatively, the 
future will show. 

Chicago, £72. A. ENDE. 


THOUGHTS ON MATTERS LYRIC AND DRAMATIC. 


Chicago is evidently entering the race for supremacy in lyric 
art as well as in practical. In fact she already has, in “Music” a 
periodical which, although somewhat hypercritical and faddish, as 
may be expected from all such young beginners, is nevertheless 
honest, energetic and enthusiastic, beyond anything of the kind 
produced in New York or elsewhere. She has also the finest 
concert hall in the world, her theaters are fully on a level with 
the best in New York, and her managers are far more what man- 
agers ought to be—artists with business tact, instead of business 
men with artistic leanings—the leanings being mainly toward the 
box office side. 

It may be, too, that Chicago will have the pull in the produc- 
tion of good opera, since it is by no means certain that her rival, 
New York, will have any home to offer that delicate and aristo- 
cratic exotic, “It may be for years, and it may be forever.” : 

I trust that the Empire City of the West will appreciate her 
good fortune and make the best of it, and that petty jealousies 
will not be allowed to mar the fair promise of futurity. 

In Mr. Thomas, Chicago has altogether the best conductor on 
this side of the water, in fact, his supremacy is so marked that 
none of the other musical directors in the United States can be 
in any wise compared with him, but great as a musician, eminent 
as a disciplinarian as he is, he is subject to many weaknesses 
common to men of artistic fiber. He is ungenial, uncompromis- 
ing and jealous of his well-earned fame and position. 
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Having worked his way up from a moderately good orchestra 
player to the very crown and top of his profession by sheer hard 
work and natural aptitude, he is displeased to see immature lads 
“with a pull” foisted into position by money and influence, while he 
who made the opportunity is denied the fruition—and still more dis 
gruntled thata man from a provincial town in Germany, although 
a good musician, yet a musician of a clique, should be acclaimed 
as a shining light, and his Wagnerian experience lauded as 
universal ‘fitness. 

Mr. Thomas is an “all around” man. Mr. Seidl is a one-sided 
man. Mr. Damrosch is not yet a man at all; he is a clean lad 
precociously elevated, and giddy from the unballasted height he 
has been hoisted to. | 

But all this is no reason for the exclusion or neglect of these 
‘men in the Chicago World’s Fair. As the accepted leaders of 
the musical forces of New York, they have a right—an indefeasi- 
ble right—to be present, and should not be kept out by that nar- 
row policy which unfortunately characterizes the conduct of 
musicians, especially if they be Germans. 

The Teutonic nature, admirable as it is in many respects, is 
eminently clannish and prone to limit its humanity to the end of 
itsown nose. Brought up as Germans under a paternal govern- 
ment with little will of their own, educated on the principle 
“spare the rod, spoil the child,” drilled, doctored and dominated 
from their childhood up and taught to look up to one man as a 
god on earth, it is not a trip to America that can change their 
nature. They are good citizens here as they were good subjects 
there—by force of habit—but the true essence of liberty is “to 
them unknown,” as was French of Paris to Chaucer’s Nun. 
They are republicans in the restricted party sense of the term, 
believers in sumptuary laws and governmental restrictions. Mrs. 
Partington’s every one of’em, who, with their pitiful brooms would 
sweep out the tide of liberality and tie the people up in a 
knot. Witness the Musical Protective Unions which, like snar- 
ling dogs having found a bone with lots of meat on it, would 
fain prevent even their own congeners looking for another. 

Americais, as it ought to be, a land of freedom and fair play, and 
the most purely American city should see to it that Teutonic nar- 
rowness does not mar its universality. 

Every one must admit that the series of concerts given under 
the direction of Mr. Seidl, at the Madison Square Hall, New 
York, was an admirable one. The band, under the magnificent 
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leading of Mr. Clifford Schmidt, who as an orchestral violinist 
has no equal; and under the no less able conducting of Mr. 
Seidl, who although no god, is still in a somewhat restricted sense, 
a competent director and an excellent musician of the later 
school, played some capital programs extending from Rossini to 
Wagner inclusive, with spirit, tone, and precision; delightful to 
hear, and pleasant to remember. Even the “ William Tell” over- 
ture was given admirably, and met a whirl of applause and a de- 
mand for repetition. . 

The overture and ballet music written for the Parisian presen- 
tation of Tannhauser, by the great Messiah of the Music 


_ of the Future, is a magnificent production, and was grandly given. 


It is indeed a master-work, and gives ample evidence that had 
Wagner left vocal music alone he would have stood shoulder to 
shoulder with the greatest masters of symphony. In fact, he will 
do so yet, when his cranks and quiddits all forgotten, his Tris- 
tans and Parsifals pigeon-holed, and his crude criticisms of mas- 
ters greater han he condoned or forgotton, he shall stand on 
his merits as the greatest harmonist and orchestrator of the nine- 
teenth century. 

It is a burning shame that the work of a musical composer 
should be marred, maimed and disfigured at the will of trades- 
men masquerading as theatrical and operatic managers, that 
Offenbach should be Kerkerized, Sullivan soiled and Audrain 
altered to suit the clumsy intelligence of star buffoons or un-idead 
leading ladies. The Grande Duchesse snow-bound at the 
New York Casino was bad enough, but the murder of the Mascotte 
at Palmer’s Theater was more criminal still; and the emasculation 
of Patience by the same cruel hands is worst of all. Why should 
not dramatic authors and composers have the right of preventing 
the murder of their offspring? Why should Mr. Dixey be per- 
mitted to cut, interpolate and disfigure at his own will, Mr. Gil- 
bert’s lines and Sir Arthur Sullivan’s music? It is surely bad 
enough to have to suffer the innate stupidity of actors and the 
inanity of singers, without being forced to submit to the villainy 


of stage managers and the impertinence of a star of the tenth 
magnitude, 


“Oh ye of little faith” and less judgment, be content to speak 
the lines and to sing the music set down for you by the masters 
of the art, or else get ye to the one-finger composers, such as 
Rice and Woolson Morse, who will give you finger in plenty and 
whom amputation and amplification will not injure, for ox 
nthi lo nil fit. 
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The craze which has arisen among American dramatists for 
localization is neither creditable to them nor complimentary to 
the public, which is, for the most part, infinitely more intelligent 
than the playwrights, who, being generally of the middle class, 
both in station and in education, are ignorant of many things 
worthy to be known. Their ignorance is only equaled by that of 
critics, and between them, they make a sad mess of it occas- 
ionally. 

Witness the “Settled out of Court” paraphrased by Mr. Gillette 
from the French of Bisson. 

The adaptation gives for household servant to a dignified judge 
of the English courts, whose servitor would naturally be a pow- 
dered liveried, silk-stockinged footman, a dirty Irish slavey, such 
as would be found only in a Bloomsbury lodging house in Lon- 
don, or in a police justice’s house in New York. 

When Patience was about to be produced here for the first 
time, the knowing ones advised Mr. Gilbert to localize his book, 
on the ground that the allusions would not be understood in 
New York. He being a man of education and observation, was 
of the opinion that New Yorkers, by reason of foreign travel, 
were well informed on London localities and allusions, and there- 
fore refused to alter a word. 

The consequence was that the New York public caught on to 
every one of the jokes, local and cockney as they were, and the 
ignorant localizers were put to shame. 

The ignorance lies not with the public, but with the one-horse 
authors and the counter-jumping managers. 

If the fashionable world of New York, Chicago, Bostoa, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and other great cities continues to imitate 
the amusements of the aristocracy of Europe, it must put its 
hand into its pocket without the peddling niggardiiness that has 
hitherto been conspicuous in its fostering of operatic matters. 

Of course all talk of government subvention is futile, for we 
have not arrived at that pitch of brotherhood which would lead 
the hard-fisted mechanic to tax himself so that the millionaire 


might have his plutocratic ears tickled by Wagner, Mozart, or 
Bizet. 


The millionaire must pay for his whistle, and pay dearly too. 
Persons who have nightingales “cornered” in their throats will 
not start them singing without great inducement, as indeed, why 
should they? The career of a singer, not including farewell 
tours, is scarcely more than twenty years at best, and those 
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fortunate enough to please the fickle public must make hay while 
the sun shines. 

The surroundings also are costly. Opera cannot be given 
with a few fiddlers; it must have an orchestra of at least, sixty, 
with expansions when needed, It must have chorus, ballets, 
scenery and dresses of the best, and “no fakes allowed.” And 
so, if Croesus will have opera like his betters, he must still his 
storekeeping heredities and either “put up, or shut up” as the 
sporting slang has it. If he will not or cannot do this, let him or 
her content themselves with the national “Variety Show” which, 
after all is most congenial to their nature. 

This story of grand opera in this country is one of a struggle 
between enterprising and hopeful impressarios and niggardly, 
caddish subscribers. Now is the time for Chicago to come for- 
ward and show her grit. What a triumph would it be for the 
Queen of the West to establish a genuine Grand Opera ona 
substantial basis, and to make herself the center of musical 
culture in the Western world. 

How is the art dramatic fallen, when pugilists, bruisers, mere 
butting bulls, step from the ring to the stage, and are greeted by 
admiring idiots to whose obtuse perceptions notoriety means fame. 
“ Jim Corbett” will be the next “star” in a boxing play. His 
defeated opponent, John L. Sullivan, who has already amply dem- 
onstrated his utter lack of dramatic ability, will also have a try, 
trusting, probably, to the compassion of the people for a beaten 
boxer. Corbett may have talent, and certainly has education and 
appearance, but John L. has none of the three. 

Optimistic assesprate of the “advancement of the stage,” in 
face of the salient fact that, at present, it is the last resort of bul- 
lies, castoff mistresses, divorced wives and broken down sports. 
Bah ! 

Daly’s new leading man, Mr. Bourchier, will probably “ knock 
out” all the other “ beauty men” who are the pets of the matinee 
girls at the present time. Heis young, handsome, of gentle birth, 
and has twenty thousand dollars a year private income. After 
that, what does it matter whether he can act ornot? But hecan, 
and well too. Why he should go on the stage, with such a com- 
fortable private income, is, as Lord Dundreary used to say: “One 
of those things no fellah can find out.” Probably because he 
likes to show off his figure to the gaping girls. He will bea 
great catch for Daly, however, and will draw like a locomotive 
engine. 
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Smart fellow, Daly! 

The dramatic tide is at a low ebb. There is not a single actor 
or actress of real merit to the fore at this time. Our tragedians 
are blatant mouthers: our comedians buffoons; our leading ladies 
milliners’ show girls or fustian ranters; our singers voiceless 
lumps, and our juvenile actors shop walkers. 

There is, however, one hope left. After a neap tide comes a 
spring; after calm, tempest; change is a law of nature. Weshall 
have an influx of talent from the “Akasu” one of these days. 
Heaven knows it is needed, and when it comes it will be welcomed 
by the public, whatever the mechanical managers may say. There 
are other points of view than the box office to the far-sighted. 

What a glorious triumph it would be for Chicago if her men of 
wealth and culture, would combine to establish a real opera, as 
the citizens of New Orleans did “ afo’ de wah.” 

Although a herculean task for a single manager, it would be as 
light as a feather to a combination of millionaires, and what an 
ad it would be for the city all over the world. Think of it, oh, ye 
rich ! 

The stockholders in the Metropolitan Opera House are the 
cream of New York plutocracy, yet have they in their character 
as shop keepers decided to sell their half burnt theater to the 
highest bidder to be turned into a hotel, stores, offices, lodging 
houses, or what not. 

So be it. It was to be expected. Music is a divine emanation, 
and “Ye cannot worship God and Mammon.” 

Wall street with its brawls and bellowings, heavy luncheons, 
strong cigars and whiskey cocktails all day long, and a straight 
American variety theater at night with straight American knock- 
down fun, and straight American buffoonery, is about the mark of 
New York’s swelldom. Asfor opera! “ Pearls before swine” is 
the phrase, rude though it be. 

Stick to your shops, ye merchants, be industrious and thrifty, 
so shall “poor Richard” and the Philistines bless your honest en- 
deavor. To put it plainly: “Root hog or die.” 


Chicago and New York, FRED LYSTER. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


SELF-PROTECTION A DUTY. 


The approach of an Asiatic pestilence has aroused the Federal 
Government to prompt, and it is to be hoped, efficient action, 
this taking the form ‘of a strict quarantine against vessels sail- 
ing from ports known to be infected. The cholera “scare’’ will 
lead to more carefulness in regard to the sanitation of cities, 
and will thus be productive of good results. 

But there is something more than the exclusion of a foul and 
fatal disease from our shores to be considered in this connection, 
and it is a question which will not down. Overcrowded Asiatic 
and European nations, and notably Russia, are the breeding 
places of cholera and other epidemics. Starting from the Volga 
the plague sweeps through Europe; at Hamburg, Bremen or 
some other Atlantic port it takes ship for the New World. It 
should be stopped on the other side of the ocean. In every case 
so far recorded the dread disease has been brought on emigrant 
ships and the victims have been the lowest class of Russians and 
Poles. Crowded like cattle in a dirty steerage, filthy in their 
habits, half-starved during a whole lifetime these poor creatures 
fall an easy prey to the disease, which they are the means of con- 
veying to others. 

Do we want these immigrants at all—sick or well ? Leaving aside 
the danger of physical pestilence conveyed by them, are they 
desirable acquisitions? Statisticians have figured out, and 
figures can be made to prove anything, that every able-bodied 
adult immigrant is worth so many hundred dollars to the United 
States when he lands. Carlyle said that while a good sound 
horse was worth twenty Freidrichs d Or, society could well afford 
to give a full-grown man an equal sum if he would go off and 
quietly hang himself, The truth lies between the two extremes, 
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The United States has room for and welcomes desirable immi- 
grants; it may well be excused if in the present social and 
industrial conditions it declines to become the dumping-ground 
for the offscourings of Europe. 

This country has always offered inducements to the enterpris- 
ing and energetic of all nations who come here in good faith in 
the hope of bettering their condition. Its foundation was laid by 
Europeans, its people trace their descent back but a few gener- 
ations to England, to France, to Germany, to Ireland, Scotland 
or the Scandinavian nations. The bone and sinew, the brains 
and courage of these races have combined to build up a nation 
of sixty-five millions of people, and to conquer a continent for 
civilization. But it does not follow that under the changed con- 
ditions of to-day the United States is to open its doors to persons 
as undesirable morally, physically and mentally as its former 
guests were desirable. We have excluded theChinese, arbitrarily 
and simply as a matter of self-protection. Why should we admit 
the Russian and the Hun? 

The Chinaman is industrious, sober and frugal. He works 
hard and demands full pay for his labor. He does not underbid 
the native born toiler. What little eccentricities of stabbing and 
killing he may be guilty of, the victim is always one of his own 
race. He is said to indulge in opium smoking, but he doesn’t 
drink whisky or assault people on the street. Nor does he act as 
a direct medium for the conveyance of a pestilence. And hecan 
come no more into the land of the free, simply because in self 
defence the American people have so declared. We submit that 
the same process of reasoning which led to the passage of the 
Chinese Exclusion Act would logically permit and in fact logic- 
ally demand the peremptory stoppage of undesirable Caucasian 
immigration. The United States has built up for the protection 
of its manufacturing interests, a wall in the shape of a protect- 
ive tariff, which operates against all other nations. English cot- 
tons and French silks must pay duty at the Custom House; the 
lowest class of ignorant Europeans pass in free. 

If it be objected that by excluding undesirable foreigners, the 
United States would be false to the traditions of the past, the an- 
swer is ready. In the early days of the Republic, ere steamships 
were known, and when locomotion was difficult, the possible in- 
flux of foreigners was very limited. We drew our immigrants from 
the British Islands, Germany and Scandinavia. Weneeded them; 
we Offered good inducements to good men and we got the pick 
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of all those countries. The young, the energetic, the ambitious; 
men desirous of bettering their fortunes, men with capital, if not 
in cash at least in brains and muscle, an inventive force and ad- 
aptability to new conditions, came in response to the invitation. 

But this furnishes no argument why the United States to-day 
should constitute itself an employment bureau for the pauper 
labor of Europe. We want men who speak, or who at least will 
learn, our language, who are willing to adopt our institutions and 
to become good citizens of the greatest Commonwealth the world 
has ever seen. For their protection we ought to draw the line 
against the class who possess none of these desiderata. Without 
invidiously particularizing, it can truthfully be said that a large 
proportion of the present immigration is neither desirable nor to be 
long endured. ‘This undesirable addition to our population is in- 
creasing yearly, and ought to be stopped. We have quarantined 
against the cholera, let us quarantine against the mental, physical 
and moral degradation entailed by the continued admission of 
the refuse of Europe. 

A strong objection, possibly the strongest of all objections, to 
the admission of certain class of foreigners, is that they can 
never become Americans. The Irish, German, Swede, French or 
English-born immigrant, either can speak our language or soon 
learns it. No ties of race or creed prevent him from marrying into 
families of American birth. His children attend the public schools, 
his sons and daughters are as one with the native-born. But the 
Russian Jew, hampered by his creed, his ignorance of a language 
which neither he nor his children will ever learn; the clannish Slav 
—neither of these any more than the Chinaman contain the ma- 
terial of citizenship. What service would they be to the nation 
in case of acall to arms? What are they fit for but hewers of 
wood and drawers of water ? 

The ways and means of carrying out the needed reform can be 
found. The President of the United States discovered that he 
had ample power to deal with the cholera exigency and acted ac- 
cordingly. Ifthe statutory power of exclusion does not exist, 
legislation can be had, for there is nothing in the Constitution to 
inhibit it. Assuming that difficulties might arise-if absolute pro- 
hibition of entire classes were proposed, the imposition of a prac- 
tically prohibitive capitation tax would meet the case. This 
country is not hungering and thirsting for the coming of people 
who are shipped by European governments in order to get rid of 
them, and who land at New York without a dollar, ignorant alike 
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of our language and our laws. Such a tax—say of a hundred 
dollars per head—would not keep out the class of immigrants 
whom we do want, but would prove an effectual barrier to the 
influx of pauper lunatics and pestilence breeding nuisances with 
whom we are afflicted. It is time that the sacred right of self- 
protection was invoked. 


OUR PATENT SYSTEM. 


Is the patent system in vogue in this country beneficial to the 
nation, or a hindrance to the development of our resources? 
This is a question comparatively new, but to the economist it isa 
problem for thoughtful study. 

A patent is an unrestricted monopoly, created and protected 
by the laws of the United States. 

It was the intention of the patent laws to make it possible for 
an inventor to be rewarded for his genius, and to encourage 
mechanical improvement and scientific research. Has this been 
attained? If the history of patents and the biographies of 
patentees be considered, the answer must be in the negative. In 
some instances men of genius who have made sacrifices to perfect 
devices which have been for the benefit of the country were fairly 
compensated for their time and labor, but these have been ex- 
ceptions. Examining a hundred patents selected at random it 
will be found that the more simple have been largely profitable 
while those machines which have required years of study and 
toil brought little or no profit. In the one case the patentee secured 
a monopoly on something which required hardly any brain work 
to perfect, and no unusual genius, yet the law allows him to take 
from his fellows an exorbitant tax. This can be but a miscar- 
riage of the justice intended to be incorporated in the patent 
laws, and it is a powerful argument against the present system. 

In building a passenger locomotive about forty “protected” 
devices are necessary to the attainment of a high class machine. 
On every fire box of the usual pattern a royalty of five hundred 
dollars is collected; while on the complete locomotive about three 
thousand dollars is paid in royalties, directly and indirectly, 
whereas the whole cost is twelve thousand dollars. The efforts 
of the companies to escape this tax have been unavailing. Are 
not these taxes retarding the development of the country? Would 
not cheaper rolling stock mean more and better railroads, and 
consequently increased labor? 
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It is however, in the field of electrical invention that the patent 
monopoly promises to be most harmful. Thousands of patents 
have been issued on electrical devices and the applications are 
flowing into the Patent Office in an increasing volume. That 
some schemer overlooked securing a monopoly on the current 
and collecting royalties by the volt isa wonder. On the average, 
electric machines sell for many times their cost. A few years ago 
the monopoly was even more arbitrary in the matter of prices. 
The great cost of equipping electric railways is the only reason 
that lines are not now extended to rural towns and through 
sections where the locomotive whistle and rapid transit are un- 
known. Electricity would be available at a trifling cost were it 
not for the expense of the various appliances required in its 
separation and distribution. In fact, it seems almost a hopeless 
task to attempt the development of our country through the use 
of the universal power while the prices of the necessary appli- 
ances are fixed at such an artificial standard. 

During the past ten years the telephone companies have given 
the people a taste of patent monopoly which has been bitter. A 
charge of three to five dollars is made monthly for a local service 
that could be operated successfully by the owners of the patents 
for a uniform rate of one dollar. In this case we pay a million 
annually for the genius of one or two men and receive a wretchedly 
poor return, And now this same monopoly is in the field with an 
improvement, the automatic switchboard, which will allow them 
to continue their imposition for another term of years. 

The American people pay ten million of dollars every year to 
patentees and their assignees. From an economic standpoint 
this is a waste which should be diminished or stopped entirely. 
Much of this money goes to foreign countries, and is thus lost to 
us entirely, In three years this magnificent royalty would build 
a line of railroad from the Atlantic to the Pacific, in six years it 
would put a pretentious commercial or naval fleet on the sea. 
In general the money we pay for the use of inventions in a quarter 
of a century would give this country a development so far in 
advance of that we now have, that the effect can hardly be 
imagined, 

But, shall not inventors be rewarded? Yes, and more justly 
than under the present patent system. A government commis- 
sion could regulate this, granting rewards to American citizens 
only for meritorious inventions. Such a commission would 
necessarily have large discretion, but a lan of this kind would 
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operate wonderfully in the building up of the country, and it 
would free the people from an oppression which has become 
tyrannical. American inventors, be it to their credit said, are 
not a lot of mercenaries, and a medal from the government com- 
mission, together with a fair award of money, would be appreciated 
fully as much as the monopoly grant which they now receive. 


SPOTS ON THE SUN. 


If the cholera scare has the effect of stimulating the city 
fathers of Chicago to cleaning the city and abolishing some of 
its countrified ways, it will be an ill wind that blows somebody 
some good. New York with its severely abused —Tammany 


_ administration has far cleaner streets than the western metrop- 


olis, though they by no means compare with the streets of 
Philadelphia, Boston, Paris or London. Many New Yorkers and 
Chicagoans consider it the proper caper to poke jokes at “sleepy 
old Philadelphia.” Yet in many respects Philadelphia is su- 
perior to either of the great metropolises. It has no soft coal 
smoke abomination; its courthouse is not fringed with every known 
rattle trap vehicle, from a wheelbarrow to a bicycle, from sunrise 
to sunset; nor are its principal streets used for stable purposes the 
same as is La Salle street every day in the week, except Sunday. 
Is there any other great city on the earth which allows such un- 
gainly, vulgar sights as are customary in Chicago from early 
morning until five o’clock in the afternoon? Chicago is too 
large, too wealthy, and really too cultured to longer submit to 
such outrageous neglect, or criminal indifference by its civic 
officers. That miles and miles of boulevards are clean and 
beautiful only shows that all the streets could be kept much bet- 
ter than at present. Money enough is expended to justify better 
results; still, we say, squander ten times as much and give us a 
clean city. Even from the inevitable shop standpoint, it will pay 
well, There are other brazen vulgarities that must be rooted 
up and destroyed before culture and refinement will be content 
to roam at large without a chaperon in the streets of Chicago. 
These evils may require the energy and indecency of another 
Stead to exploit and other pages than those of this magazine to 
illustrate, but they are so grossly advertised and so conspicuously 
public that there cannot be an officer of the city, nor business man 
who is not aware of their existence. No city on the western hemis- 
phere, since Butfalo during the war and for nearly a year after- 
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ward, has been so pronounced in its open display of vice as parts 
of Chicago are to-day. It must go. Many vulgar things are 
indispensable, probably, to a great city growing as no other place 
has grown in the life of man, but none need be on public exhibi- 
tion. That vice can be abolished by legislation is not one of our 
optimistic beliefs, but we know that its vulgarity and parade can 
be kept out of sight of decent persons. 

Also, no city can be truly metropolitan that indulges in spring- 
board sidewalks. To say that the citizen develops more muscle 
in consequence—improves his health—will hardly compensate for 
more permanent pavement. But such minor evils will go in 
spite of officials, be they ever so incompetent. : 


THE BONE OF CONTENTION. 


Such is New York in the present fight for the Presidency. 
Both Republicans and Democrats claim it is and has been their 
respective parties’ cinch from away back. For the benefit of both 
we will state the facts briefly so that intended speculators on the 
result of this election may be guided by something more than 
their wish how New York State may go this time. 

Before the war is prehistoric history, and every one knows how 
New York voted in those days. Between 1864 and 1876 the 
Republicans came nigh owning the State; since then both great 
parties have fought and won with varying degrees of success and 
failure respectively, 

In 1862 Horatio Seymour was elected by the Democrats by a 
good majority, but in 1864 his big plurality was greatly re- 
duced, and Abraham Lincoln was elected President. The 
election of Seymour probably was the first break in Republican 
supremacy. In 1868 General Grant won by a plurality of 10,000, 
whereas Mr. Hoffman was elected Governor by the Democrats 
by nearly 30,000 plurality, and two years later by over 33,000. 

The Democrats in 1872 put up a protectionist Republican, 
Horace Greeley, and lost the State by nearly 54,000 plurality. 
General Grant was very popular. John A. Dix, the Republican 
candidate for Governor, was also elected by a good majority. 
Two years later Samuel J. Tilden was elected by the Democrats 
Governor by about the same plurality as Grant’s, two years pre- 
viously. Tilden also won in 1876 by a big plurality. The 
Republicans elected Garfield by about 20,000 plurality in 1880, 
and Mr. Cornell was made Governor by the Republicans. In 
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1882 Mr. Cleveland was made Governor by a great Democratic 
majority and every State office has been Democratic since. 
Grover Cleveland carried the State in 1884, but was defeated by 
President Harrison in 1888 by a small plurality. “I am a Demo- 
crat” David B. Hill was elected governor in 1885 by a plurality 
of about 12,000. In 1886 the Democrats elected the Judge of 
the Court of Appeals and in 1887 the'Secretary of State; and 
though the President won in 1888, Governor Hill was re-elected 
by about 20,000 plurality. Again in 1889 the Democrats cap- 
tured the office of Secretary of State. The Congressional majori- 
ties for the Democrats were very large in 1890. The next year 
Governor Flower “got there” with a plurality of nearly 48,000 
and the legislature for the first time became Democratic. These 
are the facts. So take yourchoice. It does look as though there 
were more Democrats in the State than Republicans, but that they 
were mighty uncertain every four years. The safe way is, don't 
bet. 


THE WORLD'S EXHIBITION AND SUNDAY. 


The great point to be settled now in connection with the 


World’s Fair management is the one of closing the grounds to- 


the public on Sundays. A petition has been started, and headed 
as it should be, by Mr. Higinbotham, the President of the Expo- 
sition. A move in the right direction. It would be weil if the 
fanatical and over-good persons who demand Sunday closing 
would do likewise. Then let both petitions be submitted to 
Congress and allow the majority to rule, as it must in a Repub- 
lican country. Congress could appoint a Commission to make 
the decision, to examine the petitions for their genuineness and 
merit. Of course, fraud and deception to be dealt with as it 
always deserves—defeat. No one can doubt the result. ‘To say 
the Sunday closers out-class the Liberals in number is to smirch 
our country and characterize our countrymen as bigots and nar- 
row-minded cranks, There is no doubt that the country contains, 
more’s the pity, many well-meaning and respectable citizens who, 
through heredity and religious training think it irreligious and 
ungodly to open the grounds on the Lord’s day. Unfortunately 
these same persons believe it is sinful to be happy on the Sab- 
bath; they reprobate a smile and promise eternal punishment to 
the indulger of a hearty laugh onthat day. The Sabbath never 
was intended for misery and ennui, and Americans puritanically 
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bred or not, have slipped past the Sunday wretchedness of their 
forefathers. It is a day of rest from profane and religious 
sources. Such is the meaning of the Sabbath. To rest has no rela- 
tion to stupidity, psalm-singing, prayers, or listening to paid cant— 
all of which may or may not be most excellent to each and every 
individual preferring that sort of teaching or recreation. To be 
amused, to exercise unused muscles, to laugh, to play—any and 
every kind of amusement which does no injury to your neighbor 
—is right and restful. Wherein then can the opening of the 
Fair on the Sabbath day be contrary to the teachings of the 
Master? The Fair is first and foremost an object lesson on the 
most stupendous scale; is essentially a place of amusement, and 
‘ no more glorious religion can be taught on the Sabbath day than 
can be inculcated by associating with people of all climes and all 
religions and faiths on that day, on the grounds of the greatest 
exposition that has ever been on the earth. 


CHICAGO WATER. 


Who is responsible for the wholesale de‘amation of Chicago to 
A the world on account of its water? Whoever is, is a fit subject 
‘ -for Joliet. A more damning, uncalled for injury to a city is hard 
to conceive. The medical men who have loaned the weight of 
: ' their professional reputations for the benefit of patent filters, hy- 
& geia waters, spring waters, etc., deserve the same punishment as 
the newspaper men who, for the sake of sensations, scared a mil- 
lion and a half of people into believing that the fine lake water is 
F unwholesome. Surely common sense and a little bit of historical 
knowledge, would convince any lunk-head, even be he a medical 
% savant, that the germ theory is about the biggest sized humbug of 
& the nineteenth century. That there are germs, millions of billions 
of them in the air we breathe, in the liquids we drink and the food 
we eat, every one believes, but since the days of the river-drift- 


man, man has grown fat on this latter day bugaboo for money 
Fr making purposes only. Chicago water has germs, So has your 
e hygeia waters and whiskies too. 
he In comparison with New York Croton water—and no fool news- 
o paper man has dared to call it unwholesome—Chicago lake water 
: is cleaner, purer and better. Thousands and thousands of per- 
: sons have drank the lake waters without ceasing since the dis- 
% graceful scare was started, and without the slightest injury to their 
re health.. The few cases of fever which were said to have been 
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caused by the water are prevalent in all large cities every year, 
and never charged to the germs in the water. Germs often are 
the resultant of disease, but never the cause, the cause is much 
deeper. There can be no objection to having your drinking 
water filtered or boiled, simply on the theory that cleanliness is 
next to godliness, but Chicago water is drunk with impunity by 
many thousands of its citizens, and it is just as good and much 
cheaper than mnch of the bottled stuff sold at an exorbitant price. 

Keep your system well toned up by exercise, fresh air, soap and 
water and wholesome food, and germs—cholera or any of his kin— 
boiled, raw, or on the half shell, will digest and assimilate like 
any other food. 


THE KEELEY CURE, 


In another part of this number is a paper by Mr. Opie Read, 
entitled: “The Student on the Prairie.” Mr. Read clearly shows 
that the Keeley remedies have outlived and prospered in spite 
of adverse criticisms and prejudices. He makes some astound- 
ing statements; for instance, that 80,000 persons have been cured, 
with but five per cent of relapses, of those degrading diseases— 
drunkenness and the opium habit. Such however, we are able to 
testify, is the truth. Can the history of medical science produce 
another record so marvelous ? 

Before publishing anything on the Keeley Cure, our manager 
visited the branch institute at West Haven, Conn. to get in- 
formation from first sources. The physician in charge, Dr. 
Griswold, during a pleasant day’s visit satisfied us through the 
speech of cured patients and by letters from “graduates” and 
their family relations of not alone of the efficacy of Dr. 
Keeley’s remedies, but besides of their harmlessness to health. 

But far more convincing than the results of any person’s re- 
searches is the great fact that the United States government has 
in a most practical manner indorsed the great benefits to human- 
ity of Dr. Leslie Keeley’s seemingly miraculous discovery. Uncle 
Sam, who belongs to no school or faction of medicine has intro- 
duced the Gold Cure into the Homes and Institutes under his 
charitable care. Is it not time then that carping critics and 
prejudicea physicians began to undo some of the mischief they 
have done by unjust and hasty denunciation of a treatment and 
medicine they failed to comprehend ? 

There is no use trying to repress truth; it will not down. 
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Sea Phantoms; Legends and Superstitions of the Sea and of Sait- 
ors: By Fletcher S. Bassett, Lieutenant U. S. Navy, (Morrill, 
Higgins & Co., Chicago). In this handsomely-bound and well- 
printed volume of 500 pages, Lieutenant Bassett has embodied 
the result of a quarter of a century’s research in a most interest- 
ing field. He has collated from all sources, from books, tra- 
ditions and living persons, a thousand quaint and weird legends 
of the sea. Sailors are proverbially a superstitious race, and the 


wildest stories of sea-monsters are articles of faith with them. 


It has been a labor of love with the author to trace many of 
these yarns to their derivation and to identify the various vers- 
ions which they assume. Like fairy stories and children’s rhymes, 
sea yarns are common to every nation. Sailors of every nation- 
ality share the belief in the sea-serpent, in the ill-luck which 
attends a voyage begun upon a Friday, the fatality which follows 
the slaughter of a petrel or an albatross, or drowning of a black 
cat. The mermaids of to-day are but the sirens of ancient Greece 
modernized; every people has a tradition of an ark, an Argo and 
a phantom-ship like the “Flying Dutchman” of Vanderdecken. 

Lieutenant Bassett has shown himself a most industrious col- 
lector, but it is to be regretted that he is not equally well qualified 
as an editor. There are chapter divisions in the work, it is true, 
but within the chapter limits no arrangement has been made, and 
stories of apparitions, storm and wreck, of white birds warning 
captains to change the course of the ship, of krakens, mermaids, 
whirlpools, dolphins, giants and dwarfs, cats, witches and St. 
Elmo’s fire, are mingled together without rhyme or reason. It 
makes, however, an interesting melange, and a carefully-prepared 
index in large degree supplies the lack of proper grouping of 
subjects. Not only sailors but landsmen and students of folk- 
lore will find much in Lieutenant Bassett’s work to interest and 
amuse them. 


Chicago, JAMES MAITLAND. 
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Elton Hazelwood: By Frederick George Scott (Thomas Whit- 
taker & Co., 3 Bible House, New York; price 75 cents). This 
story, written in the form of a memoir, tells the tale of the hero. 
Through his friend, Henry Vane, Mr. Scott, the author, a Cana- 
dian clergyman, has given us a brief, yet rather remarkable, 
character sketch. Hazelwood, first actor, then preacher, an 
impetuous, brilliant, loyal-hearted man, is, through a terrible 
domestic calamity, brought face to face with the real issues of 
life, and ends his career nobly in saving the life of a false friend. 
There is much poetic feeling in the book, much introspective 
quality and delicate sensibility, together with at times strong 
tragic power and dramatic force. The simple minded devotion of 
Vane to the erratic genius of his friend, and the saving influence 
he exercises over him, is beautifully znd tenderly portrayed. All 
lovers of pure, sweet literature will read ‘“ Elton Hazelwood ” 
with satisfaction, if not with delight. Mr. Scott is the author of 
a volume of poems which show the same fine qualities as those 
of his novel, though not, perhaps, in so marked a degree. 


Newark, N. /. OLivER H. H, LeEIcu. 


The Crime of Philip Guthrie: By Lulah Ragsdale (Morrill, 
Higgins & Co., Chicago, Midland Series). This book, printed 
as one of a series of summer novels, is likely to prove a disap- 
pointment to the man or woman who, in view of a holiday, packs 
up a dozen or so of cheap books expecting each and all of them 
to be of light and amusing character, to be glanced over in a 
hammock, and then thrown aside. “Philip Guthrie” has got into 
the wrong pew. Instead of being a sketch for a summer day’s 
reading, it is a strong psychological study, a piece of close analysis 
of character, a story which must be read tothe end. ‘The open- 
ing is conventional. A Southern girl of good family has a mis- 
understanding with her lover, who, too proud to explain, leaves 
her without a word. The girl, Phyllis, is induced to marry an 
elderly physician named Philip Guthrie, a great student and 
authority on medical literature and mental disorders. Phyllis 
possesses the fatal gift of writing, and contributes, unknown to 
her husband, to magazines. A chance word dropped by the 
husband furnishes her with the material for a strong psychological 
sketch, which Dr. Guthrie reads in a magazine. He had been 
making a life study of the subject and this premature publication 
of his views angers him beyond measure. 

Dr. Guthrie incarcerates his wife in a dreary Southern man 
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sion, where she is discovered by her early lover. She has been 
treated as a mad woman, and grows to consider herself one. 
There is something morbid in her self-surrender and much of the 
description of her wrongs and sufferings might have been dis- 
pensed with. But in the end all comes right; Phyllis is rescued, 
Dr. Guthrie turns out to be mad himse!f, the lovers marry, and 
live happy ever after. 


Chicago. James MAITLAND. 


Many Thoughts for Many Hours: By Alice L. Williams (Chi- 
cago, Morrill, Higgins & Co.).—No daintier production than this 
has ever issued from the Chicago press. Typography, illustra- 
tions and binding combine to make this one of the most accept- 
able of gift books, and form a worthy setting for the three hundred 
odd pages of well chosen selections from the best authors, which 
the compiler has brought together. From Shakespeare to Swin- 
burne, from Herrick and Sir John Suckling to Keble and Tenny- 
son, not forgetting Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, Realf and others 
of our native song-birds, Mrs. Williams has culled the choicest 
flowers. Harvesting in such a field, it would indeed be difficult 


to go far astray, and the compiler has shown a commendable 
catholicity of spirit in her work. ‘The book is much superior to 


such collections as generally made, and is pure and elevated in 
tone. One misses some old friends, but that is unavoidable in 
any book of this character. ; 

Chicago. James MAITLAND. 

Darwin and after Darwin, Vol. 1: By George John Romanes, 
LL. D., F. R. S., (Open Court Publishing Co.).—A work on evo- 
lution and its cognates by Prof. Romane, possesses an intrinsic 
importance justifying more extended notice than our space will 
allow. The present volume forms one of a series designed to 
furnish asystematic exposition of what may be termed the Darwin- 
ism of Darwin, and is based largely upon a course of lectures deliv- 
ered by Prof. Romanes at the University of Edinburgh, and before 
the Royal Institution. 

In this instalment of the work, which is written in popular style 
and with a commendable absence of technicalities, Prof. Romanes 
has sketched lucidly and learnedly, the general theory of organic 
evolution advanced by the great master of science. He proposes 
in a forthcoming volume to treat of the development of thought 
in this line which has occurred since the death of Mr. Darwin. 
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A well considered introductory chapter sketches briefly the his- 
tory of organic evolution. The chapter on Morphology which 
follows is of special interest, and the illustrations of similitudes 
between the eyes, the fore-limbs, the pelvic bones, the ears and 
the teeth of man and of the simians are strikingly drawn. 

In the chapter on Embryology the learned author makes a 
comparison, finely illustrated with drawings from nature, between 
the embyros of a fish, a salamander, a tortoise, a bird, and four 
different mammals, including man. At the earliest of the 
three stages represented all the embryos have fish-like tails 
and gill-slits; in the next stage further differentiation is shown, 
but even in the case of man the limbs are still so rudimentary that 
they are considerably shorter than the tail. In the third stage 
the distinctive characteristics are strongly marked. 

The question of natural selection occupies the larger portion of 


the work, and the author, who it is scarcely necessary to say, is. 


thoroughly with Darwin on this point, states with candor the crit- 
icisms of Professor Owen, St. George Mivart and the Duke of 
Argyle, criticisms with which he does not agree. As to the bear- 
ing of the evolutionary theory upon the doctrine of revealed re- 
ligion, he says that ‘‘science has rendered impossible the appear- 
ance in literature of any future Paley, Bell or Chalmers, but that 
it has done nothing to actively negative the belief in a Supreme 


Being which it was the object of those writers to substantiate. 
If it has demonstrated the futility of their proof, it has furnished 
nothing in the way of disproof.” 

The book is one deserving of careful study. It avoids dogma- 
tism and the author weighs his words with consummate carefulness. 
No more than Darwin himself does he assert as facts things un- 
susceptible of logical proof. His conclusion is that “such evi- 
dence as we have is against rather than in favor of the inference, 
that if design be operative in animate nature, it has reference to 
animal enjoyment or well being, as distinguished from animal 
enjoyment or evolution,” 

Chicago, James MAITLAND. 
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BUTTERINE. 


Oleomargarine, or butterine as it is commonly called ‘has 
probably run a more severe gauntlet of adverse legislation and 
prejudice than any other product, good, bad or indifferent, that 
has ever been put generally before the public. While due 
credit is to be given to its opponents for sincerity, itis a noto- 
rious fact that the statements that have been made, even in the 
very speeches of our State legislators, are often grossly unjust 
and absurd, through the fact that those interested in opposing’ 
butterine are of necessity quite unacquainted with the actual man- 
ufacture of this product, and so are tempted to draw upon their 
imaginations for its components. 

The only natural and sensible method for those dairy 
interests of the country that believe they have in oleomar- 
garine an enemy, to effectually overcome this enemy, is to drop 
their methods of fierce and slanderous attacks and go to work 
on the basis of raising the standard of pure butter. No one, even 
the most prejudiced, has disputed the fact that really good but- 
ter will command a good price, no matter how much butterine 
there may be offered in the market. Butterine derives, and 
always has derived its chief support from those farmers or 
dairymen who have not the intelligence or industry to make a 
really good article of butter. 

There is no question to the mind of an intelligent investi- 
gator, that butterine or oluomargarine is, and always must be 
made of absolutely pure and sweet materials, for the reason 
that it is a delicate and sensitive product, just as is butter, be- 
ing chemically the same thing. It is for this reason practically 
and commercially impossible for rancid or otherwise unsound 
material to enter into its composition without so effectually 
spoiling the goods as te make them unsalable in any market. 
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The manager for the great house of Armour & Co., stated not 
long ago, that they had always made it their policy to ignore 
the scurrilous and ignorant attacks upon butterine, which were 
so frequently presented to their notice. As it is well known that 
they always take pleasure in permitting any one of an investi- 
gating turn of mind to look over their factory and process of 
manufacture, they no doubt look for such ignorant attacks to 
have in the end a “ boomerang” effect. 

As long as the Government continues enforcing upon the re- 
tailer the sale of this product only under its true name, it-is 
probable that the end will be one much to be desired, viz., a great 
improvement in the standard of the butter made in this coun- 
try. Butterine will probably be pure and sweet still when 
all the rancid and ignorantly made butter has disappeared. 


SUGGESTION FOR A SUMMER TRIP. 


If you wish to take the trip of a lifetime, purchase the low 
rate excursion tickets sold by all principal lines in the United 
States and Canada via the Northern Pacific Railroad to Yellow- 
stone National Park, Pacific coast and Alaska. 

The trip is made with the highest degree of comfort in the 
elegant vestibuled trains of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
which carry dining cars and luxurious Pullman sleeping cars from 
Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis to Montana and the Pacific 
coast, without change, and special Pullman sleepers from St. 
Paul and Minneapolis to Yellowstone Park. 

The scenery en roufe is the most magnificent to be found in 
the seven States’ through which the road passes. Beautiful 
mountains, rivers, valleys, lakes and plains follow each other in 
rapid succession to delight the tourist, who will also find inter- 
est in the agricultural, mining, lumbering, industrial and other in- 
terests associated with the development of the great Northwest. 

The crowning glory of the trip through the Northwest, how- 
ever, is the visit to Yellowstone Park, the land of hot springs, 
geysers and gorgeous canyons, and to Alaska with its endless 
ocean channels, snow-capped peaks, Indian villages and giant 
glaciers. 

If you wish to investigate this suggestion further send to 
Charles S. Fee, General Passenger Agent, N. P. R. R., St. Paul, 
Minn., for copies of the handsomely illustrated “Wonderland ’, 
bdok, Yellowstone Park and Alaska folders. 
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NANCY HANKS’ SULKY. 


The world of course knows that Nancy Hanks has trotted in 
2:05 4%, and broken beyond question all former records, but the 
world does not know so well that Nancy and her great driver, 
Budd Doble, owe to Albert A. Pope, of the Pope Manufactur- 
ing Co., much for those two wonderful performances of 2:0714 
and 2:05% respectively. The Pope Manufacturing Co. made 
this possible by applying pneumatic bicycle wheels to a sulky. 
These wheels are twenty-eight inches in diameter, whereas the 
ordinary sulky wheels are fifty-eight inches; they are attached 
directly under the sulky axle. The wheels are so adjusted that 
the driver’s seat is about the same height from the ground as 
in ordinary sulkies. There is no reasonable doubt that Nancy 
Hanks was greatly assisted by this clever device in lowering to 
such a marked degree a record which many ‘horsemen consid- 


. ered impossible. Though all honor and praise should be lavished 


on the namesake of the great President’s mother and on the 
veteran driver, the makers of the sulky should not be over- 
leoked for their meed of praise. ‘The Pope Manufacturing Co. 
in future will make all the trotting sulkies, and we cannot see 
any reason why the same device cannot be applied to road 
wagons. ‘The great bicycle makers are too shrewd to believe 
that all the people prefer bicycle riding—some really prefer a 
smart stepper, and enjoy an occasional brush, 


THE NEXUS OF TWO CITIES. 


Probably no people travel as much as Americans, therefore, 
the means of conveying themselves to-and fro is a subject of 
paramount importance. The two metropolises, New York and 
Chicago, naturally lead in great lines of railroads and convenien- 
ces thereon for passengers. And it is not speculative to claim 
that any of the roads between these points are equipped and 


managed equally as well as any railroad on this hemisphere or 


in Europe. I[t is however, of the #rze that we wish to call our 
readers’ attention to, ‘The rie” is a household word to most 
families; any way, to those who have a member in them whose 
experiences go back 40 years. Few enterprises in the world have 
had such a romantic history, few so belied and villified and none 
that has gone through so much and survived. The Zrie has not 
only survived the most malignity hatred and abuse and the 
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keenest of competition, but has grown powerful and great, safe 
and elegant and the acknowledged rival of any and all competitive 
lines. From New York to Chicago the road runs through a 
country abounding in wealth and richness of scenery. There is 
not much time for sight seeing during the twenty-four hours 
between the Metropolises. For during the passengers’ waking 
hours (which by the way, is not at night, for the roadbed is so 
smooth and the Pullmans so comfortable that even a Cockney 
tourist has to sleep instead of “kick” as is his wont. while travel- 


_ ing) We were going to say, when interrupted by the above 


impertinent parentheses, that the management of the Zrze has done 
so many things to amuse and gratify that their guests leave the 
train as one would a whole-souled host’s hospitality. The dining 
cars are Delmonicos on wheels; the service throughout is superb— 
that’s the proper word—more polite and well disciplined men 
work on no railroad. But par excellence is the commodious cars, 
and the non-crawding of them. Be the cause what it may— 
and we know it is a generous supply of cars—the fact is the Zrte 
ones are never uncomfortably crowded between Chicago and New 
York. This gives more comfort to the traveler than anything 
else. The expenses on this road the traveler will find less 
instead of more than similar lines. Try it yourself. 


PIANO AND ORGAN MAKING IN CHICAGO. 


When Horace Greeley gave expression to his now famous say- 
ing, “Go West, young man, go West,” he may, perhaps, have had 
some conception of the possible growth of what was then called 
the “Wild and Woolly West,” but it is very doubtful if he, in his 
most sanguine moments, could have imagined a tithe of the 
possibilities of development which later years have produced. 

Even to those whose self-sacrificing efforts, indomitable will, 
and persevering industry have made the West what it is to day, 
the remarkable growth is but faintly realized. 

They are like one who has recently heard a snatch of song 


only to forget it, but afterward finds himself idly humming over 


the strain, and it seems to him more like a melody long ago 
familiar, than the acquisition of something new. 

The West of to-day seems the West of yesterday; its present 
affluence a long existing quantity, and the beginning of its manu- 
factories a memory of long ago. Nor can we wonder that we 
find it hard to properly grasp the situation as it to-day exists. 
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- The tracks of great trunk lines intersect each other at points 
where it was once predicted the foot of man would never tread 
and the iron horse groans over its load of heavy cars, weighted 
with the productions of Western industry and skill. 

It is the purpose of this article to call attention to one industry 
of comparatively recent introduction here, which has assumed such 
proportions as to seem to warrant special attention, viz.: that re- 
lating to the manufacture and sale of Pianos and Organs. It 
will, perhaps, better serve our purpose to refer only to one of 
the larger houses now engaged in this trade, and we therefore 
take the Chicago Cottage Organ Co., as a worthy exponent of 
Western push and enterprise in their particular line. 

Whatever may have been previously said by uneasy competitors, 
it is, to-day a recognized fact that this company represents one of 
the most marvelous institutions in the music trade that this country 
can boast of. Starting with a capital comparatively small, it has 
within a very short period of time, climbed into the position of 
the million dollar corporations, and attracted to its plant the 
patronage of thousands of dealers and musical people. 

It has been said by many Eastern Piano Manufacturers that 
it would be a very long time before a plant manufacturing a first 
class, high grade piano would be removed from the East to the 
West, and that only medium grade instruments would emanate 
from Chicago for many years to come. ie 

The Chicago Cottage Organ Company has demonstrated that 
a plant (and that an important one too) could be removed from 
the East to Chicago, and also that it was possible to manufacture 
here a strictly first class, high grade instrument, and their East- 
ern friends are compelled to admit that the ‘Conover’ piano is 
now a Chicago institution. The removal from New York of this 
enormous plant has been characterized as a master-stroke of 
business. Its consummation shows the immense resources and 
daring determination of this enterprising company. And it 
speaks well for the character of a concern who early re-olved 
that they would not lend their name to any production that was 
‘not strictly high grade. The coming of the “Conover” to Chi- 
cago, and under such auspices, means very much to the trade in | 
general, and to the musical life of the city in particular. It is 
not a new institution, and cannot be talked down as a We tern 
upstart that must prove its right to existence. It is already an 
established favorite where a high-grade piano is appreciated, and 
has made its record always with honor and credit. It is nowa 
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Chicago piano, manufactured by Chicago capital, and will be 
pushed forward with all the energy of sucessful business 
men. 

As we understand it, the manufacture of the “Conover” is but 
adding another branch to this already large institution, and will 
not be substituted for anything now in hand, That is to say the 
3,000 medium grade pianos will be annually handled at wholesale, 
and receive the same business-like treatment as heretofore. 

The enormous number of organs manufactured by this com- 
pany last year (18,000 cabinets) would seem to be business 
enough for the ordinary concern, but to that number the Chicago 
Cottage Organ Company guaranteed to add yearly 2,000 of the 
high-grade “Conover” piano. In a few years’ time this company 
has put itself into history as the largest manufacturers of 
reed organs in the world. What is its ambition? Has it 
determined to also be the largest manufacturers of pianos in the 
world ? 
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AUGUST I5 to SEPTEMBER I5, 1892. 


AvuGusT 15.—Gideon’s Band, a new attachment to the Farmer’s Alliance: 
An oath-bound order: only 300 in each district: members pledge their lives for 
the organization: sworn to overthrow monopoly and both old parties. ° * 
The entire town of Red Mountain Colo., destroyed by fire, loss $275,000. 
* * * Mob rulesat Nashville, Tenn.; 272 convicts loaded on trains by 
miners, and sent to Nashville, Tenn. * * * Mr. Gladstone, as fourth time 
premier of Great Britain, lays before the Queen at Osborne House, Isle of 
Wight, namesof those who comprise his cabinet: * * U. S. Representative 

. G. Warwick, McKinley’s successor in Washington, D. C.; Rev. R. Feering, 
oldest Methodist preacher (80 years) in Kentucky, at Chattanooga; Col. Clay 
Nutt, formerly president of the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad company, at 
Boston, died. 

Avucust 16,—Clark E. Carr, U.S Minister to Denmark, directed by Secre- 
tary of State to return to his post at Copenhagen. * * * ‘Troops under 
arms protect Vew York Central, West Shore, Lehigh Valley and Erie R. R. 
property against strikers. * * * Martial law at Buffalo, N. Y., and soldiers 
guarding property. * * * Dr. J. Albert Kimball, proprietor and editor 
of **The Dentist,”’ committed suicide in New York city. 

AuGustT 17.—New York Central railroad switchmen struck in a body at mid- 
night * * * Coal miners on strike give battle at Coal Creek, Tenn. * * * 
The great cantilever span of the high bridge over the Mississippi at Clinton, 
Iowa, 360 feet in length, connected from both sides of the river with ribs of 

- steel. * * * Switchmen of the Delaware & Lackawanna railroad strike. 
* * * Militia fired upon at Homestead, Pa. * * * D.R. Cameron 
presented to Chicago Board of Education his report as chairman of the com- 
mittee on school census, showing the total population of ‘the city of Chicago 
1,438,010, * *-* Nancy Hanks trotted the best mile on record at Wash- 
ington Park track, Chicago; in 2:07}, making her the ‘‘queen of the turf ” 

AucGust 18.—W. T. Baker resigned the presidency of the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition. H.N. Higinbotham elected unanimously in his place. 
* #* * Gen. Anderson captured by the miners at Coal Creek, Tenn. 7 
The Duke of Manchester, better known to Americans as Lord Mandeville, 
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died at Tanderagce Castle, County Armagh. * * * At a joint meeting of 
the national commission of the World’s Columbian Exposition and the Board 
of Directors, J. V. St. Clair and Geo, V. Massey of the commission, and H. 
N. Higinbotham and Chas. H. Schwab of the directory, were elected a council 
of administration. * * * C. E. Carr, U. S. Minister to Denmark, sails on 
S. S. Columbia for Hamburg, his special and first duty to straighten the af- 
fairs of U. S. Consul Ryder, alleged to have swindled a number of Danes. 
* * * Hal Pointer paces a mile in 2:05} and is crowned king of the 
pacers. 

AuGust 1g —-Date of dedicatory ceremonies of the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position officially changed from Oct. 12 to Oct. 21, * * * The training 
ship Constellation ordered on a special mission to Havre and Genoa in the in- 
terest of the World’s Columbian Exposition, to receive works Of art to be sent 
to Chicago by French and Italian exhibitors. * * * Lieut. W. B. Huddle- 
ston, Royal Indian Marine, presented by Capt. Hext, C. I E., Bombay, with 
the Stanhope medal for the most meritorious act in saving life in the previous 
year. 

AvuGusT 20,—Troops control Coal-Creek. * * * The American Con- 
sular agent at Campano, W. S., Senor Crissini, arrested and sent to jail by 
Monago’s men. eit ates | Thos. B. Bryan buys 5,000 World’s Fair Souv- 
venirs for $5,000 cash, and deposits them with the Jennings Trust Company for 
sale to small stockholders who wish to obtain one or more at cost price. 

AuGust 21.—£rie Express train from New York derailed by strikers, by 
firmly fastened fish plates to the tracks at Linden. * * * * President 
Harrison suspends free passage through St. Mary’s Falls Canal for vessels 
freighted for Canadian ports, anda charge of 20 cents a ton imposed. * * * 
Queen Victoria's carriage stopped near Osborne, Isle of Wight, and Her Majesty 
warned by a lunatic in the guise of a foreign count that unless she resigned at 
once he and many others had sworn tokillher. * * * Anne Hathaway's 
cottage at Shottery purchased by Shakespeare Birthplace Trustees from Ald. 
Thompson, of Stratford-on-Avon for £3,000 ($15,000), * * * The 
$25,000,000 fortifications of Quebec—the Gibraltar of America—falling into 
decay; government unwilling to repair them. * * * Johnstown, 
Wyoming. has been built in 30 days on the Sweet Water River, at 
the soda flats for calcimining soda, with a plant costing $750,000. * * # 
Canada must yield to the United States. * * * Europe's abnormal heat; 
many deaths reported; forty-one persons lost by heat in Halle, Germany; six in 
Posen; six in Carlsbad, and ninety—one soldiers stricken down in Tours. * * 
Switchmen attack the militia in Buffalo, and break through the line of tke Tithe 
first regiment. 

AuGusT 22.—Big suckers (Pythons) twenty feet long, found in the Phillippian 
Islands. * * * Gov Fifer decides that two additional judges must be 
élected in Cook county, Llinois, in November, * * * W.S. Daboll, com- 
edian, committed suicide at Holliston, N. Y.- * * * Chas, Allen Perkins, 
an American diplomat of Syracuse, New York, died in New York, of heart dis 
ease, aged 60 years, 


AUGUST 23. aie a but unsuccessful attempt of convicts to escape from 
Sing Sing, N.Y * * 3:50 A. M. general engagement in Erie yards; 
four men killed; guards kept busy; 42 Pennsylvania employes desert their posts. 
ee aes Pelejrim withdraws his resignation of the Argentine presidency. 
* * * The Argentine Republic, Uruguay, Paraguay, and the United States 
of Colombia, concede to France the ‘‘most favored nation’ treatment. * * 
Slaughter, the skillful jockey, won four out of six races at Siatharas: 
* * * Gen. Doyle orders militiamen at Buffalo, ‘‘When you shoot to-night, 
shoot to kill.” * * * The mountain hospital located at Coal Creek, Tenn. 
* * * Ex-president Fonseca, the man who overthrew the empire, and made 
Brazil a republic, dies in Rio Janeiro. 

Avucust 24,—Iron Hall, Indianapolis, "closed; ‘affairs in receiver's hands, 
* * * Hamburg and Havre menaced by cholera * * * Ex-Governor 
H, Clark dies at Canandaigua, N. Y. * * * Cloudburst at Roanoke, Va.; 
damage $75,000. 
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AuGuST 25.—Grand Master Frank Sweeney, of the Switchmen’s Mutual Aid 
Association, assaulted at Buffalo, by strikers. * * * Rev. Dr. M. W Stryker, 
of the Fourth Presbyterian church, Chicago, elected president of Hamilton 
college, Utica, N.Y. ° * * Guards placed at Delaware Breakwater as a 
protection against cholera, * * * ‘The United States firm in enforcing retalia- 
tion against Canada. * * * Switchmen’s strike ended. 


AvuGusT 26.—The Canadian Pacific steamer Empress of Japan, on fire in 
mid-ocean. * * * Rev. John Winn, of Madison, Wis., died, aged 79 
years. * * * Rev. Moses A. Hoge died at Columbus, O., aged 72 years. * * * 
Jamestown, N. Y., visited by a heavy storm; bridges swept away, and railroads 
washed out 

AUGUST 27.—The Metropolitan Opera House, New York, value $1,500 000; 
partly destroyed by fire. * * Cholera raging in Russia and Germany, 
two hundred and two new cases and eighty-six deaths reported in Hamburg 
to-day; the whole northern water front of Europe, except the British Isles, a po- 
tential source of infection; Nice, Hamburg, Antwerp and Havre, actual points 
of contagion. * * * Official returns show that throughout Russia yester- 
day there were reported 6 953 new cases of cholera, and 3,262 deaths from the 
disease 

AuGuUST 28.—First trip to New York, New Orleans, Pacilic coast and return. 
* * * Admiral Hopkins, commander in chief of the British North American 
Station, instructed to take his entire squadron, with the Blake as flag-ship, to 
Hampton Roads next April and participate in the subsequent naval review at 
New York, in response to invitation from Washington. 

AuGust 29.—Opening of American Social Science Association at Saratoga. 
* * * Petition for the release of Mrs. Maybrick signed by Mrs. Harrison, 
Mrs. Blaine, and others of note, forwarded to Queen Vict ria. * * * Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes’ 83d birthday. 

AuGust 30 —The Caravels Mina and Pinta launched at Barcelona for the 
Columbus celebration. * * * Francis N Gisborne, superintendent of the 
government telegraph service. and former associate of Cyrus W. Field dies at 
Ottawa, Ont. * * * The 1,700 tons gun-boat Concord ordered by Presi- 
dent Harrison into Venezuelan waters. ps 

AuGust 31.—Editor George William Curtis dies at his home in Livingston, 
Staten Island, aged 68 years * * * Nancy Hanks beats her former re- 
markable record; trots at Independence, Iowa, in 2:054%. * * * Steamer 
Moravia arrives in New York from Hamburg with cholera; 22 victims on 
board. 

SEPTEMBER 1.— Steamer Western Reserve lost off Sable Banks, Lake Supe- 
rior, with 26 lives; only one escapes. * * * President Harrison’s embargo 
closes all ports to emigrants for 20 days; a precautionary measure against the 
cholera. 

SEPTEMBER 2.—‘‘Tal Hall,”’ the notorious murderer and desperado, hanged 
at Wise Court House, Va. * * * ‘The Kent and Surrey Building Society 
of Woolwich, Engiand, collapses. 

SEPTEMBER 3..—Emperor William of Germany reviews the naval squadron 
drawn up in two lines fora distance of two miles, at Swinemunde. * * * * 
Col. Edward Parke Custis Lewis, ex-United States Minister to Portugal. dies 
at Hoboken, N. } ; 54 years old; connected by family descent with George 
Washington. * * * Augustus Bradley, first president of the Louisville, St 
Louis & Tezas Air Line Railroad, dies in Albany, N. Y., aged 70 years. 
* * * The Belle of Nelson Distillery at Louisville, Ky., sold through N. 
J. Arkell for $1,000,000, to a New Yorksyndicate. * * * The Yankee, 
Doodle, fastest steam yacht in the world, destroyed by fire at Philadelphia,. 
Pa., by the bursting of her boiler. 

SEPTEMBER 4.—Sedan day, the anniversary of the surrender of Napoleon IIT. 
was celebrated throughout the German empire with fervid patriotism, Hamburg 
and Altona excepted. * * * Italy's gift, the superb monument of Columbus, to 
the Un‘ted States, arrives in New York on board the Italian naval transfer 
Garighano. 
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SEPTEMBER 5.—Harrison's letter accepting the Republican nomination for 
president made public. * * * Thirty-five thousand men in Labor Day pa- 
rade. * * * Jack McAuliffe, by knocking out Myer in the fifteenth round, 


_ atthe Olympic Club, New Orleans, La., becomes champion of the middle- 


weights. * * * U. S. steamer A’carsarge ordered to Venezuela, * * 
Daniel Dougherty, the silver-tongued orator, dies at his residence in Philadel- 
phia, aged 66 years, 

SEPTEMBER 6.—George Dixon, by defeat ng Jack Skelly in eight rounds be. 
fore the Olympic Club, at New Orleans, La., is crowned champion of feather- 
weights, * Henry Hudson Holly, a celebrated architect, dies in New 
York. * * * Marquis Emilio Visconta Venosta appointed Italian member 
of the Bering Sea arbitration. 


SEPTEMBER 7.—James J. Corbett is champion heavy-weight; knocks out 
obn L. Sullivan in 21 rounds at the Olympic Club in New Orleans, La.; prize 
song * * * The celebrated poet John G. Whittier, dies at Hampton 
Falls, N. H., aged 85 years * * Ex-U. S. Consul Francis Kernan dies 
at Utica, N.Y. * * * Rear Admiral Gherardi ordered to dispatch the U. 
S steamer Philadelphia to join the Concord and Kearsarge at Venezuela. 


SEPrEMBFR 8.—Chili’s relations with Argentine and Peru declared friendly. 
* * * Death of Bishop O’Mahoney in Toronto, Ont. * * * ‘Thomas H. 
Hadaway, oldest actor in the country, dies in New York City gt yearsold. * * * 
The steamer Campania, largest steamer in the world, launched at Glasgow. 
Route: New York and Liverpool; Cusard's S. S. Co.’s Line. 


SEPTEMBER g.— Postmaster Wanamaker's important order deputizes post- 
masters to put up letter boxes for mail at house doors, * * * Albert G. 
Porter, U. 5. Minister to Italy, resigns. * * * Gardiner Campbell, the 
great bell founder, dies at Milwaukee, Wis. * * * Gen Enrico Cialdini, Ital- 
ian soldier and statesman, commander in chief of troops in central Italy, ambas- 
sador to Paris 1876 to 1882, dies, aged 82 years. 


SEPTEMBER 10.—The powerful Chinese organization, ‘‘Six Companies,” San 
Francisco, Cal., forbids all Chinese to register * * * Gov. Abbett, of New 
Jersey, protests to the U. S. President against the use of Sandy Hook as a camp 
for passgngers from quarantined ships, territory ceded for military purposes 
only * * The old steamer Caroline Miller, notorious blockade runner, 
joaded with arms fur Venezuela. under new name of South Portland; cargo: 
1,391.000 cartridges, 200,000 caps, 4,0c0 muskets, go rifles, 5 Gatling guns and 
a carriage. 30 mochettes and to swords; held under suspicion by customs officers 
at Ellis Island, N. Y. *** Steamer O/dam brings 6,500 pieces for a German vil- 
lage at the World’s exposition, to occupy 17,500 feet, to be called Chicago. * * * 

SEPTEMBER 11,—The Peary North Greenland expedition returns; thesA7i/e 
lands at St Johns, N. F. * * * Fire Island purchased by New York State, to be 
used as a quarantine transfer station; $210,000 price paid D. S. S. Sammis by 
authority of Gov. Flower, * * * Mendoza, the would-be dictator of 
Venezuela, abdicates, and gives over the government ‘to Villegas Pulido. 
* * * Prof. Gaetano Russo, sculptor of the Columbus statue, is dined by 
the [eloritan club at Fort Wadsworth, S. I. * * * Levi Goodrich 
Loomis, a pioneer of Chicago, dies at Milwaukee, Wis., aged 86 years. Se 
Casper Hennecke, large importer of statuary and art goods, dies in Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

SEPTEMBER 13.—Troops sent by Gov. Flower, of New York, to maintain 
order on Fire Island. * * * The Dominion government of Canada de- 
cides to enforce a twenty days’ quarantine. * * * U. S. Rear Admiray 
John Cumming Howell dies at Folkestone, England. 

SEPTEMBER 14.—Five deaths in New York city from cholera. * * * Eu- 
gene Gonoud, French sculptor and founder, dies in London, England, aged 78 

ears. 

: SEPTEMBER 15.—The steamship He/igo/and arrives in New York bay infected 
with cholera. * * *™ Heavy damaging frost in Nebraska. * * * Pere 
Ilyacinth’s wife reaches Chicago * * * The President's wife said to be 
dying at Loon Lake, NY. 
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